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PREFACE. 



Three years have revolved since the Pulpit 
was first submitted to the world. It was 
at that time intimated^ that the Author had 
not accomplished his design; and, conse- 
quently, another volume was not only 
promised, but, shortly after, announced, 
through the medium of the public prints. 
He has constantly kept in mind the assur*- 
ancesomade. Conc^ng ci«=„»,U««. 
have, at length, enabled him to fulfil it; 
— the volume so long expected now makes 
its destined appearance. 

Although ' the love of popular applause' 
has been censured, by Dr. Doddridge, 39 
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in itself ' a meanness, which a philosophy 
far inferior to that of our Divine Master 
might have taught us to conquer/ yet he 
acknowledges that * to be esteemed by 
eminently great and good men' is one of 
our ^ most valuable rewards/ It would 
be inexcusable on the part of the Author 
of the Pulpit, therefore, were he to dis- 
semble that he has been gratified in finding 
that his labours, however thwarted, have 
obtained for hirji something superior to 
mere popular applause; that his writings 
have, in short, acquired him the esteem of 
persons to whom he remains otherwise 

» 

unknown*, as wpll as the friendship of 

* < To your future volumes,^ declares a gentleman 
who adopts the signature of CkricuSy * the clerical 
world will naturally look with the eagerness of hope, 
and the impatience of desire. The times justify your 
strictures: it is not, therefore, your fault that your 
strictures are a severe satire on the times. From one 
anonymous man to another, the frivolity of exagger 
fated compliment would prove worse than puerile : I 
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others to whom they have incidentally in- 
troduced him. 



Having completed another series of these 
clerical strictures, fearless of ^ the terror of 

believe, you will never krum me. My praise is honest, 
and springs from the heart.' 

Onesimus here suppresses the < honest praise' of his 
anonymous friend Clericus. 

Influenced by the same feeling as to the praises of 
PkUonesiSj the present writer must likewise suppress 
some parts of a Letter, addressed to the publisher of his 
former volume, and datlsd November the. 14th, 1809. 
Philonesis states his having ^ read, with considerable 
pleasure, a publication, called The t^ulpit, by Onesi- 
mus. It is a work,^ continues Philonesis, ^ character- 
istic of the title he has assumed, and tends to edify as 
well as to entertain ; since it may stimulate some to 
emulation in their high calling, and banish from the 
pulpits of others fooleries and eccentricities which de- 
base them. The undertaking of this work was bold 
and arduous, in itself — boJdj since tjhe author knew, that 
in speaking the truth, he could not fail to excite the 
indignation of some ; on the other hand, if he dealt too 
much in flattery or indiscriminate praise, he was sure 
to receive, as a just reward, the censure and contempt 
!oi the public. He appears, fortunately, by observing 
a due medium, to have escaped this danger ; at least, 
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aay fmiMi^ oritics/ whilst cheered by the 
impartial approbation of some abler minds*, 

in the instances of which /am capable of judging by 
experience — as, Porteus, Andrewes, Jay, Woodd, Jack- 
f, |P|iny-r-nhe (laspianife^ted a sound judgment, |in acute 

discrimination, and a strict impartiality. 

* I hope the epcouragement given to this Author,' 
concludes Philonesisy ^ will produce a second and even 
.third cvolume — ip spite of the terror of any Puisn6 
Critics. But I observed, in the beginning, that bis 
undertaking was arduous as well as bold; and, in 
truth, how much industry as well as ingenuity must 
it require — to diversify Portraits in many respects 
Iteming a plose resemblance to each other, so as not to 
offend yrith repetition and sameness : I trust, however, 
that this is an obstacle which the talent^ and perseve- 
rance of Onesimus will enable him to overcome ; and 
.that he will renew his efforts, on many more of our 
Divines, with a success equal to wh^t he has already 
• displayed.' 

-* < Though he f Onesimus J may occasionally offend, 
«re are disposed to think, on the whole, that he fnay do 
some good; and that his hints may ^ect some reform in 
ike pulpit. He certainly has not been an inattentive 
Clearer, and he writes with spirit and force. Strong 
Attachment to the Established Church is confessed : but 
rQbjections to certain .parts of her offices. are broadly 
^l^ated ; and the practice of h^r Clergy in <^ reading 
sermons,'^ instead of cultivating the more engaging 
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the Author of the Pulpit trusts — that he 
has pursued his design^ although ' bold and 

talent of extemporaneous ehquencey is censured as injur 
rious to her interest. We quote the passage in which 
the writer offers his opinion on this subject ; being in- 
clined to suspect that his view of the matter , hofv much 
soever it may he resisted^ is not far from the truth,'* — 
Monthly Review, for Novemher, 1810. 

^ In delineating the Subjects of this volume (Volume 
Jlst of The Pulpit) , their respective merits are, in gene- 
niU JMdidof^sly exhibited; and their few defects pointed 
out ^h sufficient delicacy.'' < Not being in tbfs habit pf 
w^pdering to apd fto, aft^er strange doctrine, we are 
not capable of judging, from personal acquaintance, of 
the jeerisimilitude of the portraits of many of the Po- 
pular Preachers here described. But, if we may be 
allowed to form an opinion of those we do not l^now — 
by those we do^ the artist may plume himself on accur 
rate delineation.'— Gentleman's JVL^gazine, for Sep- 
tfiml^er, 1809. 

^ An eminent public character once said in company 
— " I have not a real friend in the world !" ** You have 
not a real friend?" was the reply. "No, Sir," an- ' 
swered the complainant ; " I have not one, who will 
come to my face, and tell me my feults." ^ow, we 
have before us ^ shrewd and sensible writer ; many of 
whose remarks do honour to his judgment. He com- 
mits his observations to paper, as a scholar and a gen- 
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arduous/ with constancy, integrity, and 
fortitude ; and that, accordingly, this se- 

tleman. As far as we have kmrwledge of the persons 
he pourtraj/Sy with the exception of one or two, ht rather 
extenuates their favXts than exaggerates^ and yet retains 
the indimA'ual likeness. He is certainly a friend to the 
group he brings before us, and, in our opinion, de- 
serves the hearty thanks of the several characters whom 
he paints, such as he finds them; insomuch, that no- 
thing but extravagant self-lave can oppose his decision.* 

^ As this work, upon the whole, contains great merit, 
and displays considerable acumen, and cannot but be 
particularly useful to those who stand up as public teachers j 
we shall defer our concluding extracts to another op- 
portunity.* 

* We must, in this number, close our extracts from 
this singular production, which certainly contains se- 
veral observations, and remarks, instructive and attrac- 
tively interesting. We would style this work a literal, 
rather than a religious, view of characters ; for it is 
certainly inconsistent with itself, upon the vital prin- 
ciples of Christianity: however, better the writer 
would giv^ us — if better he had. It is but justice to 
say, that, in his delineations, he appears to write im^ 
partially ; rwr have we met with one line bordering on 
acrimony.^ — Gospel MAGAZiNE,/<?r February j May^ and 
September^ 1810. 

* The Pulpit is a fair object of criticism, and Onesimus 
is pot wholly unqualified for the office of a Censor. 
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cond volume will be considered ai? deserv- 
ing the patronage of those, and they were 

His work is frequendy entertaining, and sometimes ju- 
dicious. Preachers may learn, from hwiy to correct 
aukwardnesses ; andj to remedy glaring defects. 

* This volume is, we conclude from the title-page, 
intended to be introductory to others. We would not, 
with all the faults of the work, discourage the design ; 
for nO'Where are more foppery and folly to be found, than 
in the pulpits — ^Monthly Repository of Theology 
AND General Iaievla^ivkEj far September , 1809. 

' In his lucid and happiest moments, when rectified 
conscience bears its sway, Onesimus is a determined Ad- 
vocate for Truth and Bighteousness,^ — Fide the pamphlet 
entitled Onesimus Examined. 

* The intelligent Author of the volume here re- 
viewed,' volume 1st of the Pulpit, * is master of his 
subject : his knowledge appears to be general ; his 
experience to be founded on long unwearied assiduity, 
and personal attention.' ^ In fact, aft^r a careful pe- 
rusal of his Criticism, it may be truly affirmed — that 
he is an orthodox Christian, a sound Scholar, and a 
candid Judge; some little prejudices, which his good 
sense may hereafter remove, excepted. 

' The difficulties he had to encounter, in the execu- 
tion of his arduous task, were manifold : amongst 
others. Preachers are stated not to be fair objects of crU 
ticism. On the contrary, YaoYf&iex^. We are of opinion 
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not few, who originally countenanced his 
undertaking, and who have thereby stimu- 
lated his labours. 

ONESIMUS. 

August If 1812. 

thai as both law and decorum prohibit all opposition to 
their doctrines — to the ardent zeal of enthusiasm, to 
the uncharitable denunciations of bigotry , or the fashion- 
able modifications of morality — whilst they are perform- 
ing their sacred fynction in our churches and chapels^ it 
seems to be not only fair ^ but strictly just y to attack their 
errors and misdemeanour from the press ; and it must 
be confessed that this Writer has treated the subject 
with great delicacy, bestowing praise where it is due, 
and censure with a lenient hand, where it is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of amendment.' 

Selecting two specimens of the Author's accounts 
of popular preachers, the present Reviewer pronounces 
< the Work, upon the whole, entitled to recommenda- 
tion ; for the utility of its design, and the masterly 
manner in which it is executed.' — European Maga- 
zvm^ for November y 1809. 
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Let us not place a yam confidence in the purer worships 
the better discipline, and the sounder faith, which, for two 
centuries and a half,, we have enjoyed. These things are 
not our merits ; they are God's gifts : and the security we 
may derive from them, will depend upon the use we make 
of them. Let us not abate — let us rather add to our zeal, 
for the propagation of the gospel in distant parts ; but let 
us not forget that we have duties nearer home. Let us of 
the ministry give heed to ourselves, and our flocks ;— -let us 
give an anxious and diligent attention to their spiritual con^ 
cems. Let us ally— but the younger clergy mpre especially, 
beware how we become secularized in the general cast and 
fashion of our lives. bishop hobsley. 



THE RIGHT REVEREND y 

JOHN RANDOLPH, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Ecclesiastical jarisdiction is essential to politi- 
cal conservation. The church should also have 
rales, judicially imperative, to like effect with 
those of the state. Every thing should here be 
orderly, and lawfully ordered. . Although in him- 
self absolute, yet, limited by himself, God claims 
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not obedience from those he has made^ whether 
men or angels, but according to' prescribed and 
known rules. Omnipotence has laid the founda- 
tion of all just government. Upon this principle 
of authority, the Church of Christ first proceeded 
to act, as may be colleoted from the acts of his 
apostles; and hence issued, dciriiifg a succession 
of ages, those confessions, liturgies, catechisms^ 
and canons, whidi have consolidated the best 
constituted churches. Ecclesiastical legislation, 
therefore, assumes to declare both what the word 
of God has determined, or to determine as to 
what has been left indifferently ; such decisions 
being made, however, agreeably to the , dictates 
of regularity and decency, and aiming at unity^ 
and extended edification. 

Religion becomes, according to these postulata, 
fairly national. Admitting* fiuther, that the ma- 
jority of individuals in a community should have 
embraced the same fkith, and supposing this the 
protestant faith, the only qtiestion 'deems, as was 
once put, — ^whether such national christians might 
not subject themselves to a paramount jurisdic- 
tion, notwithstanding a casual inteianixture of 
persuasions. Now, who fimll say that they might, 
not ? Revelation itiself is found to incUae affirmar 
tiveiy. Wavidg much stress on the example of 
the ancient Jdwiadirpieople in this particular, though 
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in point; or on the inequality of the churches 
planted immediatdy by the apostles, who left 
evidently much for their successors to do, still, 
we see, the prophecies respecting the visible en- 
largement of Christ's kingdom were in their day 
but beginning to take e£^t ; and therefore it nuiy 
be inferred, historically and scripturally, that the 
apostolic ' institutions had not definitively in con- 
templation, respecting church government, those 
times which kings, as well as priests, bad desired 
to see — when ' kings should become nursing-fa- 
thers, and queens nursing-mothers of the church/ 
and ^ when nations, who knew not Christ, should 
come unto him,' and gathei; themselves into 
churches. Nowhere opposed by divine truth, 
therefore^ candour must own that, respecting her 
order and decency, the Church of England has 
thus providentially maintained, for twQ centuries 
and a half, an exalted and beneficial rank amongst 
churches. Let her clergy, nevertheless, (in the 
admonition of one who is attached to her) espe- 
cially her young inini^ters, remember that-** 

' Of that MleaoL edifice whicb Europe plaim'd. 
They like a solitary column aH^nd !' 

Modelled by the first great establishments, the 
constitution of our church is episcopal. £4>isco^ 
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pacy claims much veneration for its antiquity. 
Nor is antiquity the only claim, much less the 
principal one, on account of which the episcopal 
form of church government is entitled to the 
respect of the good and wise : for such ecclesias- 
tical superintendants, scripturally selected and 
properly qualified, have proved excellently con-f 
ducive to the discipline and well-being of the 
church. Our own age has set its seal to this 
truth. Whoever examines the published Corres- 
pondence betwixt the Clerical and Lay^Deputies 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
during 1785-, and the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church of England, will find an affecting 
instance of the attachment of protestant episco- 
palians to the institutions of their pious ancestors. 
Distanced from their church, they were not alie- 
nated.—' While they kept in view that wise and 
liberal part of the system of the Church of Eng- 
land which excludes as ivell the claiming as the 
acknowledging of such spiritual subjection as may 
be inconsistent with the civil duties of her children, 
it was, nevertheless, their earnest desire and reso- 
lutipn (solemnly asseverate the American De- 
puties,] to retain the venerable form of Episcopal 
Government, handed down to them, as they 
conceived, from the time of the Apostles; and 
endeared tO them by the remembrance of the 
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holy Bishops of the Primitive Church, of the 
blessed Martjnrs who reformed the doctrine and 
worship of the Church of England, and of the 
many great and pious Prelates who have adorned 
that church in every succeeding age.' 

Bishops have, consequently, their duties. An- 
ciently the bishops corrected, and even punished, 
the turbulent or criminal within their dioceses, 
by virtue of that power with which they were 
entrusted. Although modem times may not re-^ 
quire this ecclesiastical interposition, vestiges of 
which still exist in the choice of the clergy to 
officiate in the capacity of justices, yet there 
remains much for the modern prelate to do, — as 
a spiritual overseer; in personally ascertaining 
the state of his churches, ordinary visitations, and 
in watching over both the living and preaching 
of the various pastors, whether rectors, vicars, or 
curates. 

Discipline is one great end of episcopacy 
Connected with this important end was the estab- 
lishment of an hierarchy in England, by which 
the bishops took their oath of allegiance to the 
archbishops ; and also the division of the iidand 
into two provinces, then into dioceses, arch- 
deaconries, deaneries, and parishes, which was 
found admirably promotive of sound subordina- 
tion. Bishops have still ^at powei*; bul; their 
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. responsibility is alao grest^. both to God and the 
country. 

Notwithstanding, then, that the writer of these ^ 
pages was reproved for giving it as his opinion 
that our prelates had ^ duties distinct frotn^ but 
equally importaat with, those of the pulpit,' still 
he has not been able to eonvince himself, after 
further thinking; that such a^ opinion was either 
' absurd' or ^ unscriptural !' Langus^ge like this, 
however, might naturally seem warrantable to 
t|ie Author of the pamphlet entitled * Onesimus 
Examined/ who, although bred up as a Clergy-^ 
man of the Church of England, describes the act 
oCkneieling ' before a Right Reverend Father in 
Godj' for ordination intQ th^t church, in the light 
of /4e^. farce/ whilst, one must own, it was but 
gratuitous on the pmi; of the same reverend gen- 
tlemani whm h^ 4^igned to represent episcopal 
ordination as altogether a farce, first to scout the 
position that bishops bad more important duties 
than preaching. They have their high duties, 
however, duties which are their own. They ar& 
set on her hill, as lights of the church. Thete 
should their Jight shine. . 

Like our political constitution, our ecclesias- 
tical constitution is good. Providence has blessed 
it with soundness of heart; and this soundness is 
its beatttjf^and stability. Built on the rock, aad 
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not on tbe sands, our churdi is firm. Thus it 
has nobly wit^istood the tempests of times that 
are past, and those which have so recently laid 
other churches in the dust. If the Church of 
England has been found, like the Ark of Noah, 
iVortb saving, as Warburton owns, let us remem- 
ber to what her salvation is owing, and look well 
to the means by which only there can be any 
permanent hope of her being still preserved to 
us. Her rock is her forms and her faith, — Liturgy 
and Ordinances and Articles, — ifcnd by these she 
must lo<^ to stand. 

Having cursorily hinted at some topics not uii- 
connected with the purposes of this work, whilst 
they seem not uncalled for by the circumstances 
of Our own times, I now proceed to the more imme- 
diate objects of the present episcopal memoir. 

Tbe £igfat Reverend John Randolph, D. D. is 
from Corpus-Christi College, Oxford, of which l^e 
was formierly a Fellow ; and in the University of 
which he filled the distinguished situations of 
Greek Professor, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 
After being for some time a Canon of Christ 
Church, Dr. Randolph was raised to the See of 
Oxford ; and preacbed one of the Annual Sermons 
before the Society for the R*opagation o£ the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 1603. Amongst his 
lordship's published sermons, there is an Ordinih 
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tion Sermon which was preached at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1779; and a Sermon delivered at the 
Consecration of the late Dr. Lewis Bagot^ to the 
Bishopric of Bristol, in 1782. 

Being translated to the See of Bangor, during 
the year 1807, the present Bishop explicitly 
avowed . those sentiments which have regulated 
his episcopal conduct. These are contained in a 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Bangor, by John, Lord Bishop of that Diocese, 
at his Primary Visitation, in 1808, and published 
at the Request of the Clergy; — a document which 
was considered to be of real moment at that time, 
but which has since obtained additional weight. 
After adverting to the circumstances of surround- 
ing nations, coupled with those of this country, 
the Bishop comes openly to the consideration of 
^ that which is called the Catholick Question/ 
Conceiving that the Catholics of Ireland ^ are 
already possessed of all common civil rights,' and 
that they ' have the full and free enjoyment of 
their religious worship, at which point toleration 
ends,' hi$ lordship points out ' the delusions' of 
the Catholic Religion ; ^ the means which it has 
of imposing upon the multitude ; the influence it 
gives to its priests ; its intolerant spirit with re- 
gard to those of any other persaasion, on air of 
whom it peremptorily fixes the brand of heresy. 
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and excludes them from salvation ;' and^ be adds> 
that > it is not easy to give, in all respects, to 
persons so bigotted, the right hand of fellowship. 
But I object farther to giving them an equal 
share of power/ observes the bii^op, * because I 
conceive tl^at it invades a fundamental principle 
Qf the constitution,— even that, by which the 
.civil power incorporates with itself that church of 
which it most approves ; so as to maintain reli« 
gion and good order amongst its subjects by the 
instrumentality of the same, inviting and encou* 
raging -them to uniformity with it. It is a con- 
sequence of such incorporation, that it gives not 
only establishment, but also superiority and as- 
cendancy to it, so as to maintain its authority^ 
and secure it from the attacks of those, who, by 
acquiring power, might take advantage of any 
sudden opportunity, or fluctuatimi of opinion, to 
weaken or overthrow it. In this view it is, that 
I think we are all, both Clergy and Laity, con- 
cerned in this question; as we value our happy 
constitution, and seek to preserve it in the entire 
unimpaired.' 

Proceeding to the consideration of the dis^ 
tinctive pretensions of protestant religionists, his 
lordship enters into the comparative character- 
istics of the Whitfieldeans and Wesley ians, ol> 
^rving that < it is the latter sect which over-runs 
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tiU coimtry abd parerts the principles of the 
people;' animadverting, at the same time, on 
those * i¥ha have iEurrogantly taken to themselves 
the name of Evangelical Ministers, whose abettors 
Hre' not untruly represented as * numerous, power- 
ful, and wealthy, throoghout the kingdom at large, 
and who,' we are told, 'under cover of that very 
name, lead after them many followers, alienated, 
in the whole or in part, from their proper Minis- 
ters.' This last, and 'more modem sect' of 
Evangelic^d Ministers, are said by his lordship to 
^ shelter themselves under the wing of the Church 
wherever they can ; to covet her oitiers, if attain- 
able ; to solicit and purchase, by their, friends, 
the patronage of her livings ; and to attend the 
church, till they ^have seduced the members ' from 
hen The bisliop here pronounces them ^ con- 
victed of the most direct and {dainest schian/ 

Schism seems not perfectly understood in our 
days. . Religious separation, without evident and 
clear warrant from some divine precept, is un- 
questionably improper. Modem schism proceeds 
without any such warrant. Schismatics of this 
stamp, adopting the words of a good old theolo- 
gian, ' gather Christians, Protestant Christians, 
from amongst Christians ; and such as they find 
fitted to their own hands, without any pains of 
theirSj^ but by the sweat and labour and care and 
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pray ers of some Other faithful psistors aiid minis* 
ters of Christy under whose hands they formeriy 
have been^ to whose charge they have been ccHn- 
initted^ and under whose ministry God hath 
prospered tiiem. These, amongst others, thejr 
either persuade to be of their congregations, or 
i£ they ofier themselves voluntarily^ they admit 
fiiem, axid this to the great grief of their -own 
faithful pastors. When they accept of these, they 
neither teach them any new article of faith, which 
formedy they professed not i ndr pi^ss upon them 
any new duty according to l^e commandmeirts 
of Christ, whkh is either necessary or conducing 
to salvation.* 

Translated to the metropolitan see, in Sef>- 
tanber 1809, shortly after the deadi of bishop 
Porteus, the present Bishop of London availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity for repeating 
those official opinions which he had so recently 
professed. His lordship's Charge, delivered to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Loiidoi^ at ibis 
Primary Visitation, towards ^be iclose of May 
1810, either recapitulates or corroborates those 
statements on which he hafd formsdly laid the 
gre^itest stress. Circumstancesf occasion, however^ 
incidental variations. Whilst the clergy of Bangor 
are warned against the practices of those evan- 
gelical ministers who not only covet the oiders 
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of the church, but who purchase, by their friends, 
the patronage of livings in counties where such 
means are open to them, the clergy of London 
are also admonished that ' attempts have lately 
been made to introduce preachers of this stamp,' 
the evangelical stamp, ^ as lecturers into the Lon- 
don churches/ Is not the Bishop of London at 
liberty to decide for himself on these point's? 
Even those who stand opposed to him respecting 
his estimiate of evangelical clergyman, deplore, 
with him, the great separation from the establish- 
m^it ; * especially as it respects those non-descript 
dififsenters, who, while they inveigh against the 
church, still observe some of its discipline, wear 
its vestments, use its form of prayer, and find 
their account in drawing away disciples after 
diem.' 

Throughout his Charges to the Clergy, whe- 
ther at Bangor or London, the Bishop also 
repeatedly touches on those doctrinal conceptions 
as to which he differs from his opponents. Evan-^ 
gelieal ministers have, his lordship says, ^ assumed 
this name most arrogantly as to themselves, and 
uncharitably as to others; for every good Minis- 
ter will insist most on that part of Revelation 
which he thinks most edifying to his audience; 
and if he teaches, on the whole, the whole of 
Christianity, no man has a right to say that his 
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preaching is not evangelical/ During his Charge 
to the Clergy of London, the Bishop contends 
that ^ the notions of sudden conversion, absolute, 
election, and the utter insufficiency of our own 
righteousness, are not the means of producing 
christian innocence and simplicity of liie^' to 
virhich notions, in his prior Charge to the Clergy 
of Bangor, he opposed ' the constant duty, the 
laborious exercise of repentance, as a proud dis- 
tinction between the genuine doctrine of his 
church, and sudden and special conversions. 
Firmly as I believe myself,' the Bishop adds, ^ in 
the doctrine, properly understoodf that it is faith 
alone that justifieth, and that nothing less than 
the blood of Christ can procure remission of sins, 
yet I believe that the thing most generally usefid 
to the bulk of Christians is to inculcate the ne- 
cessity of an holy and good life^ on christian 
principles/ . 

Differing firom the evangelical ministers even 
as to the tenets which they hold, and unreservedly, 
disapproving of the practices to which their fol- 
lowers so fiequei^tly resort^ with the view of 
3trengthening and supporting their cause, it was 
naturally to be expected of the present Bishop of 
London, when he came to this see, that he would 
omit no methods which might tend^ according to 
his jtidgment, to cheeky at least, the further in- 
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crease of the sectarists. Since bis lordship felt 
it his duty to act in this way, was he not bound 
to abide by what it imposed on him ? 

Sectarism has provoked this hostility. Whait- 
ever may be his own persuasion as to the faith 
once delivered to the saints, there is not an equi- 
table individual who can approve of the conduct 
of the new sectaries towards the establishment. 
Methodism is by them said to be rampant. 
Glorjdng in this, and anticipating those measupe^ 
which might be adopted in order to arrest its 
progress, ^ it is possible,' si^ they, ^ that the 
dignitaries of the Church may be at a toss to 
decide whether the services of the evangelical 
class shall be accepted or rejected ; but, we are 
persuaded, the people will fed ho difficulty ia 
determining whether to continue their attend- 
ance at the places from whence they are banished. 
Teachers of the opposite description have already 
lost their hold on the public mind 5 and they 
witt lose it more and more. Should the secession 
from the Established <!hureh become so general 
as that its iserVices are no k>nger/the objeotsof 
popular suffrage; it wifl be deprived of its ftmiest 
support/— Who can approve of language like 
this? Let the church of this land, however, make 
the most of the hint. Perimps she wfll gather^ 
even from these her foemen, how it is, that, whilst 
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the office of preaching is by some of her sons 
styled doing duty, the * evangelical clergy excel 
their contemporaries in the art of preaching. 
They engage in it/ assume their champions, 
^ under many advantages. Possessed of the same 
education with their brethren, they usually speak 
to crowded auditories; the truths they deliver 
command attention ; and they are accustomed to 
ascend the pulpit under an awful sense of the 
weight and importance of their charge. Under 
such circumstances, it is next to impossible for 
them not to become powerful and impressive,' 
Thus plead the friends of this sect; and, yet, 
what is this their plea? Whilst the evangelical 
minister is represented as preaching under many 
advantages, it supposes that episcopal clergymen 
have no such advantages ; that neither are they 
possessed of the same education with their bre- 
thren ; that, also, the truths which they deliver 
do not command attention ; and that,— horrible 
to imagine! — they are not accustomed to ^iscend 
the pulpit under an awful sense of the weight 
and importance of their charge. What can ma- 
lignity say more i 

Conformably then with those sentiments which 
had been so explicitly avowed by him, and which 
have unquestionably originated in the religious 
perturbations of these times, the present Bishop 
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of London has again unequWocally evinced his 
diss^robation of the principles and practices of 
the evangelicifits. Whatever difference of (pinion 
may obtain as to the propriety <»r expediency of 
the measures he has taken to counteract them, 
his lordship, therefore, is at least entitled to the 
merijt of conscientious consistency* ^ Devout as 
lUndolph,' indeed, characterizing some of the 
heads of our establishment, is the praise allotted 
to him by no mean judge of our nature^ and 
who spears to have written with no inf^itioa 
to flatter a mitre. 

Viewed as a preacher, we find Dr. Randolph 
ministerially inculcating those theological con- 
victions which he maintains in his diarges. Hir 
style €£ preaching is quite plain. Enei^ he 
certainly has^ when the occasion calls for it; but 
he seems indifferent, at tte same time, to the 
diq^lc^ of any thing like eloquence. His best 
sermons are rather addressed to the head, than 
aimed at the heart. Learning has rendered him 
both thinking and argumentative; but nature 
serais not to have vouchsafed to him the power 
of animating the mind, and electrifying the 
fedings. 

Towards the close ctf August 1^ ip. Bishop Ran- 
dolph hdd his Primary Ordinatioii, at FuUiam 
Churchy when about thirty caa^dates for the mi- 
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nistry received Orders. An appropriate sermon 
was delivered ; and thb service itself^-^-certainly 
the most interesitihg that e^er men compiled or 
composed! — ^was performed with great solemnity, 
and with apparent effect. 
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THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN OF CARUSLE. 







Dignified sensibility is the characteristic of the 
institutions of our venerable ancestors. With 
lofty minds, they had glowing hearts. CSontem- 
plated either politically or religiously, our na- 
tional constitution forms an astonishing monu- 
ment of the magnificent sympathies of our fore- 
fathers. Who would not weep to siee this edifice 
of intellect laid* Io# in the dust of time ? What- 
ever might be the splendour of our second temiJe, 
supposing it could be erected, still those who had 
witnessed the cJlxcellence of the first temple, the 
ancient amongM us, would be constrained to 
grieve that so much glory was departed. Nothing 
seems, happily for futurity, mora crtable. The 
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church sanctions the state-— the state supports 
the church. If once we divide this building of 
the state^ however, what are we to look for, but, 
to speak after the manner of men, the fate that 
inevitably awaits the house which is divided 
against itself? The vail of our temple will then 
be rent. 

Religion is paramount in society. Such was 
the conviction of past times, times quite as wise 
as these times, and such our ancestors have made 
her. Our king, though the head of the church of 
this land, takes his crown as it were from the 
hands of a priest": parliament does not enter on 
its daily sittings, without first having supplicated 
religious assistance and illumination: judges, be- 
fore they proceed to decree the solemn awards of 
justipe, attend to the injunctions of the preacher: 
the very banners under which we fight, the arms 
in which we so far trust, solicit the sacerdotal 
benediction ; and are consecrated, as they ought 
,ever to be devoted, to the best of causes: in 
short, from the cradle to the grave, from the day 
of birth to the hour of death, — ^whether in bap- 
tism, or in marriage, or in sickness, or at burial, 
— ^it is from the clerical character, however wan- 
tonly or wickedly traduced, that we expect to 
derive, through life, ^d^nder God, the most 
serious support of mind, in their anxious dis- 
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charge of the most awful of trusts. Political 
society has therefore hut conceded to religion her 
natural elevation. 

Happy is it for political constitutions, however, 
when the clerical character is found really to 
verify the expectations naturally excited by it ; 
and when, as in the great instance before us at 
this time, the established dignitaries of the Church 
of Christ prove themselves sensible of the high 
importance attached to them by mankind.' 

Tsaac Milner, D. D. and F. R. S. of Queen*s 
College, Cambridge, of which he was chosen 
Master in 1788, and of whose University he be- 
came Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 1798, 
' has now held, for upwards of twenty-four years, 
the Deanery of Carlisle. Biography is a secon- 
dary consideration in this work; but there are 
^ circumstances in the history of the present Dean 
of Carlisle, which, though previously known, can- 
not with propriety be here overlooked. Society 
demands that they should stand recofded for its 
just and lasting benefit. 

Bom in the humbler walks of life, near Leeds, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and contending 
with many disadvantages during his earlier years, 
Isaac Milner, following his brother's great ex*^ 
ample, has not only emulated the career of 
J<>seph, but exceeded it both as to brilliancy and 
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effect. Joseph, who died on the fifteenth of 
November 17979 had settled in Kingston-upon- 
Hull, (having left the University of Cambridge 
with high credit,) as Ifead-Master of the Free 
Grammar School there, when, speaking in the 
language pf his brother, ^ the bowels of Joseph 
yeameth upon his Younger Brother ; and as sooq 
as we find him in a situation to do him service, an4 
to prociecute the excellent system of his father, he 
loses not a moment's time, but instantly releases 
him from his temporary obligation^ at Leeds, and 
takes him under bis own tuition at Hull/ 

Although the &ther of the Milners could boast 
neither rank nor wealth, yet * he was a man of 
strong understanding; and had felt in his own 
case, the want of a good education. In con- 
sequence he formed si, very early resolution to 
remedy that; defect in regard to his children, to 
the uttermost of hi3 power, whatever incpnve- 
liiences he or his family might experience fi-om 
so laudable an attempt. Accordingly, his youngest 
son Isaac, when a little boy of six years old, be- 
gan to accompany his brother Josef^ every day 
to the Grammar-School ; and at ten years of age 
he could construe Ovid and Sallust into tolerable 
English, and \^as then beginning to learn tl^e 
rudiments of the Greek language. The prema- 
ture death of their father,' adds the Deap, ' ruin* 
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ed all the prospects of Isaac's advancement in 
learning. His mother was pbliged to abandon 
the prosecution of her husband's plan ; and that 
her son might acquire a livelihood^ by honest in- 
dustry, she wisely employed him in learning several 
branches of the woollen manufactory at Leeds/ 

Providentially rescued from what might others 
wise have been his lot — * labouring with his hands 
in the manufactories of Yorkshire^' and thereby 
withheld from that church of which he has long 
formed an illustrious ornament^ — rescued by the 
competency and affection of his brother, who, 
like Joseph of old, seems to have been reserved 
for the salvation both of his family and others, 
Isaac Milner lost no time in cultivating those ad*- 
vantages with which he now felt himself surround^ 
ed. * Isaac's memory,' observes the Account 
of the Life and Character of the late Rev. Joseph 
Milner, M. A. ' was not bad ; for, though at this 
period he had been absent several years from the 
Grammar-School at Leeds, and was still but a 
boy, he was found perfectly well qualified to act 
as Assistant to his brother, in teaching the lower 
boys of his crowded school at Hull ; so well ini- 
tiated had he been, in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, by the Rev. Mr. Moore,' at the Gram- 
mar School of Leeds. 

Isaac had written his brother an account of the 
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progress he had already actually made in learn- 
ing ; requesting, at the same time, to become an 
assistant to him, in the school, for teaching the 
lower classes. Joseph, however, either doubtful 
of his brother's progress in classical literature, or 
pleased to put him on his trial, requested a clergy- 
man to call upon and question Isaac, in order to 
ascertain his fitness for the situation he had asked. 
He was found unexpectedly at his loom, but with 
a Tacitus by his side ! After undergoing an ex- 
amination for some time, in the course of which 
he is said to have displayed great accuracy of 
idea, much general knowledge, and an astonish- 
ing command of language, he was deemed eligible 
to be sent to Hull ; and, accordingly, in a few 
days after, he quitted the occupation of weaving 
for ever. 

Having now directed his attention to the 
church, he was removed, from his brother's at 
Hull, to Queen's College, Cambridge, where he 
entered as a sizar in J 770. All the time of his 
being an under-graduate was spent by him in in- 
defatigable study; and in 1774 he became senior 
wrangler, accompanied with the distinction of in- 
comparabilis, and also gained the first mathema- 
tical prize. During 1782, Mr. Milner served 
the office of Proctor; and, in 1792, that of Vice* 
Chancellor. 
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Returning from a tour on the Continent, with 
the late Mr.Pitt, and Mr. Wilberforce, in 17*8, 
Isaac Milner was, shortly after, chosen Master 
of that College in which he had been a student ; 
and which his talents, learning, and conduct, have 
since so much distinguished. Detejrmined that the 
^ venerable asylum of Erasmus * should not fall 
short in the means of instruction, the new Presi- 
dent introduced men of the best abilities, from the 
other colleges, amongst the Fellows of Queen's ; 
whilst, remembering his own mortifications, he 
abolished the custom of sizars waiting on fellows, 
and dining after them, with other invidious and 
servile distinctions. 

President of Queen's, Mr. Mibier now thought 
it proper to take out his dloctor's degree; soon 
after which he was presented with the deanery of 
Carlisle ; and on the demise of Dr. Waring, in 
1798, made Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, 
a post said to be productive of three hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. But what feelings did these 
things excite in him ?-^Providence first looked 
up to, with true thankfulness and faith, he openly 
confesses that ^he owes his present honourable 
and elevated situations as Dean of Carlisle, and 
Master of Queen's College, and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, 
and all he has, to the kindness of his brother^' 
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Joseph; and i willingly ackpowledges the obliga- 
tion, with tears of gratitude and affection !' 

Gratifying as is the example of firatemal affec- 
tion now presented to us, yet the circumstances 
attending it are here narrated chiefly with the 
view of tracing the nature of those religious 
convictions which are entertained by the sub* 
ject of this memoir, and which his brother had 
before so conscientiously professed, and 90 sue* 
cessfiilly promulgated. Instances such as this 
are rare, and ought to be well observed. It is 
not frequently that natural sympathy, terminat- 
ing in spiritual similitude, is productive of such 
scenes. 

About the year 1770, we are informed, an im- 
portant revolution took place in the religious cha- 
racter of the late Reverend Joseph Milal^r ; and 
it is not unworthy of observation, in this place, 
that this revolution should have happened exactly 
at the period when the subject of our memoir, 
Isaac Milner, had determined to enter into the 
clerical profession, and, with this view, was sent 
to Queen's College. Let us then attend to this 
change. Although the Rev. Joseph Milner bad 
been heretofore deemed 'sound in speculative 
principle, and exemplary in moral conduct,' us 
yet he * had not learned the bumbling doctrines 
of the Gospel.' Reflecting more deeply on these, 
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for at least two years, he was brought to the 
humiliating acknowledgment, that, during the 
first years of his beipg in holy orders, he * was as 
deefdy involved as any person could be in the 
charge of Departing from the genuipe ReligipQ 
of the Bible, and of the ]£stablishment to which 
he belonged 3 that^ though his conscience never 
in the smallest degree accused him of insincerity 
or hjrpocrisy, yet his z^l ha4 been without know- 
ledge ; s^id that^ ip fact, he did not under^t^nd 
the nature of Christ's S^vation, but was building 
an edifice, bpt^ of religious doctrine and practice, 
on a self-righteous foundation/ Speaking of this 
great change in his brother's feelitigs and vi^ws, 
and which ultimately determined his own,«— ^a 
more just, more concise, an4 more intelligible 
account cannot be givep of his principlef;,' con- 
tinues the Dean of Carlisle, ' than that he was 
truly a sincere Member of the Cburqh of ^g- 
land ! He believed (he Articles of the Church in 
their plain^ literal, and graipmatical, seni^^ ai^ 
all his Sermpus were penped acqqrding to that 
interpretation of Scnptuns which they contain 
and express/ Joseph Miluer did now also believe 
and maintain, a^ds the Dean, ' that the Clergy 
of the Establishment^ in genera], had very much 
deviated from the principles whiph they profess, 
and to which they subscribe thejr assent ^ that the 
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reading-desk and the pulpit were often at variance ; 
and that instead of setting forth to the under- 
standing with plainness, and pressing upon the 
conscience with energy, the' great and peculiar 
truths of the Gospel, — such as the Doctrines of 
Original Sin, of Justification by Faith, and of 
Regeneration by the Holy Spirit, as stated in the 
Articles and Homilies of the Church of England,' 
that, instead of so preaching, * the Clergy in ge- 
neral were substituting, in their place, a system 
of little more than Pagan Ethics/ 

^ith such a fraternal exemplar before him, the 
present Dean of Carlisle has neither hesitated to 
tread in the steps, nor to assert the sentiments, 
of one whose memorial is so justly dear to him. 
Towards the conclusion of his account of his 
brother, he has accordingly avowed his own 
opinions, without reserve, on topics that are still 
both important and pressing. They particularly 
merit transcription here. * In regard to himself,* 
he assures us, ' he has long been persuaded that 
the feeble and indistinct statement of fundamental 
articles of faith, and the almost entire neglect of 
enforcing the same, and of applying them closely 
to the consciences of the hearers, has amounted, 
on the part of many of the clergy, to a dangerous 
departure from sound doctrine; which, if not 
checked, will, in no great length of time, be found 
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much more pregnant with mischief than it is 
generally suspected to be/ 

Continuing to insist on ^ the evil consequences 
of this fundamental defect, which have not been 
few, many persons/ says the Dean, ^ truly con- 
scientious, and liincerely attached both to the 
doctrine and the discipline of the Church, have 
often been displeased, and even disgusted, with 
the def^tive or erroneous instruction of the pulpit, 
and this — at the very time that they approved 
and admired what came from the reading-^lesk ; 
and others, who were less friendly to our eccle- 
siastical establishment, have taken advantage of 
this want of harmony, and thereby promoted 
mischievous schisms and separations.' What is 
to be done i He who specifies these ills, has thus 
prescribed their cure. 

Satisfied, by ^a diligent examination of the in- 
ternal history of this country in religious matters, - 
that what be has advanced respecting the depar- 
ture of many of the clergy from the doctrines <rf 
the church is no idle conjecture, and, also,, that 
commensurate with this departure, and in propor- 
tion to it, have been, all along, the increase of 
the sectaries and the diminution of attachment to 
the establishment,' the present Divine affirms his 
conviction that those, therefore, who are accus- 
tomyed to connect together causes and effects, can- 
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not but cry out reform, — ^by which term (remaiioi 
Dean Milner) not a hair^s breadth more ought to 
be intended than that we should return to the 
good old way — ^that we shoidd revert to our 
original principles.' 

That the present Dean of Carlide should have 
conscientiously imbibed those sentiments of which 
his writings aSotd proof, and which his discourses 
have exemplified more at length, must be matter 
of sincere pleasure to every thorough-bred disciple 
of our ecclesiastical establishment ; more especially 
as his religious opinions have, although early forrn^ 
ed, been steadily maintained by him, during try- 
ing changes, with consistency, ability, and zeal. 
To him we may look up, indeed, as a light of the 
Church ! 

Believing with clearness the Articles of the 
Church of England, in their plain and literal and 
grammatical sense,— neither avoiding nof frittering 
her invaluable doctrines,— of him it may be said, 
justly appljring his own estimate of his excellent 
brother, that all his seiKkions are in harmony with 
that interpretation of Scripture which those aN 
tides most theologically contain, and unequivo- 
cally express. Scripttirany profound, he is, more- 
over, not less scripturally impressive. Knowing 
the importance of his charge, he gives it earnestly 
and bdldly. There is nothing hcfikitating or nth 
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.assured in him. He comes — -with a ' Thus saith 
tbeLordr . , 

Wisdom should dwell tvith learning. Scripture 
has warned us^ neyertheless, that not many wise, ^ 

according to our mode of judging, however emi* 
nently considered, are reaUy the subjects of wis- 
dom. Not so here. Wisdom is here justified of 
her chiMraoi. 

The greatly wise man is here the wisdy great. 
Armed with the sword of the spirit, as well as. 
expert in the' weapons of the mind, the present 
venerated champion of our faith, — ^that fidth once 
delivered to the saints, and to be afterwards kept 
by them, — ^never quits the field c^ divine combat 
till he has made proof of success. Authority will 
not obtain, independently, conviction ^ convic- 
tion, nevertheless, always owns his authority. 

Let the episcopalians of our day reflect deeply 
on what he once submitted to them. Pointing 
out the deficiencies of the establishment, and in- 
sisting on the necessity of remedying them, 
especially as to the dangerous departure from 
sound doctrine, — ' the times,' continues Dr. Mil- 
ner, ' are awful and threatening. The church has 
determined and inveterate enemies: sects and 
parties daily increase in number; and the endless 
divisions and separations from the Establishment 
affi>rd a most melancholy symptom of the decay 
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of real religion, and of the ascendancy of loose 
principles. Any wise provisions made by the 
State, for the purpose of strengthening and pro- . 
tecting the Church/ the Dean adds, 'ought 
certainly to be received veith gratitude by all 
lovers of piety and good order ; but nothing short 
of a radical reform of the fundamental defects 
here mentioned, will effectually remove our dan- 
gers.' What must the Dean of Carlisle think in 
these times ? Sentiments of his * guise or sort ' 
seldom acquire the stamp of such high authority. 

Dr. Isaac Milner has superintended a New 
Edition of the Rev. Joseph Milner's History of 
the Christian Church, to the first volume of which 
he prefixed a Vindication from some Remarks 
made by the Rev. Dr. Haweis ; and he has also 
published a volume of his brother's Sermons, 
with an Account of his Life. 
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* It is not without mystery/ observed the great 
Lord Bacon, in one of his Charges, ^ that Christ's 
coat had no seam ; nor no more should the Church, 
if it were possible^ Therefore if any Minister 
refuse to use the Book of Common-Prayer, or if 
any person whatever doth scandalize that book, 
and speak openly and maliciously in derogation 
of it, such men do but make a rent ' in the gar- 
ment, and such are by you to be enquired of.* 
This charge deserves serious thought. What is 
looked upon as ' the uninterrupted possession of 
the reading desk' is so undesirable a post, that 
to fill it well, generally, requires some talent, and 
implies much true zeal for the ordinances and 
reputation of the church. No longer ago than 
November 1811, we find a country Magistrate 
actually instituting a prosecution against a Curate, 
in Doctors' Commons, upon varidus charges (rf 
altering the Service, and brawling in the Church I 
Prelates would do well to advert more to this 
practice on the part of the clergy. Monitions 
against two great ills of this kind, brawling and 
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drawling, should have place in all their stated 
charges. Brawlers or drawlers should alike be 
censured. 

Although the liturgy of our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment is not held by us in that superlative 
importance which seems attached to the devo- 
tional formularies of catholic establishments! — 
attending more to sermons than to supplications, 
— yet it is of essential consequence, that the Na- 
tional Liturgy, wherever introduced, should be read 
with propriety and devotion. Were it read in this 
sort, with pious love and pious awe, it would 
charm all ears, fix all minds, and touch all hearts. 
Such is the unimpaired excellency of this spiritual 
composition, that its continual repetition, through 
a succession of times, has but augmented its im- 
pression and incontestably established its worth. 
The more it is read, the more it is felt. As it 
spake to our sires, so it ^aks to their sons ^ it 
comes with ancestorial authority and paternal 
familiarity to our ears; it strikes on the true 
chord, it speaks to us as .men. We have drawn 
it with our first breath, and it has grown with 
our growth. Such force hath its ^ admirable and 
linimating form of sound words !' It is prized now 
more deeply, because we have used it long. 

Proportionably to the beneficial effects result, 
ing from the just discharge of this part of the 
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duty of the clergy;-^peadmg thfe Service of the 
Church,^ — must be esteemed the rdative' merit rf 
those who perform 'it conscientiously and ^fBca* 
ciouidy. Here th6 present cleYg3n[nan deserves 
grecU; praise. 

Jonathan Tyers Barrett, M. A. Curate of 
Fetcbam, near Leatherhead, Surre)^, and Oiie of 
the Chaplains to his Royal Highness thePritfde 
Regent, is frorti Peter-House, in the Uiliv^i^fty 
of Cambridge. His first preferment was the 
ou'acy of Hatfield Broad-Oak, in the county of 
Essex ', 9£teT which, he for some tiiAe ofiicisKted 
at Queen-Square Chape}, Bloomsbury^. 

Whilst there is found mudi of animating so- 
lemnity in the service-worship of the metropolis, 
there is an affecting simplicity in tha!t of otjr 
villages, which, prayed and read as it is by Mr. 
Barrett, is calculated to excite feelingis most con- 
ducive to the diffusion of piety. Nothing affects 
«» so beautifully as the stillness Of a country 
sabbath— Religion endearing nature ; iiiature in- 
voking religion. 

Some of the clergy reserve all their strength 
for the pulpit, whilst the present preacher too 
much exerts himself in the desk. Why should 
he not, however, shine in both spheres ? His voi<!e 
finely suits both ; his manner becomes both ; he 
Ims talents for each. Let him but avoid the 
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leaven of this age. Arminianism still most un- 
questionably predominates amongst the leading 
ministers of the establishment. 

Little necessity is there, that tbe ministers of 
our establishment should, for the true edification 
of their flocks, ' stoop to the disingenuous arts of 
popularity, and study to please, where they aje 
solemnly bound to instruct ;' or ^ forget their 
accustomed decency, and blazon forth their piety 
with pompous titles;' or, what would be still 
worse, take up with * a false spirit of prophecy- 
ing,' and affect to have ' a pretended knowledge 
of God's inscrutable ways/ Nothing of this is 
wanted. But it is to the one thing needful, the 
only one, preachers must at last come. Does 
tiiat which clergymen once ^ endeavoured to ga» 
ther in grave schools of ancient learning,* with 
their ^ purity of style and soundness of spirit,' of 
itself qualify them for ^ pointing out the readiest 
means whereby the perfect knowledge of life and 
immortality may be attained r' Holding the great 
mysteries of their faith, do all its Stewards know, 
are they mainly anxious to know, what it is to 
have an * utterance to speak the Mystery of 
Christ?* Justly as we may value what we are 
allowed to ^ gather in grave schools of ancient 
learning,' as the reverend Sidney Smith deno* 
TOinate;? thw^, we know, notwithstanding, that 
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there was one wise and great man^ to whom it 
was objected that too much learning had made 
him mad, who yet counted ' all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus 'y and who declared that knowledge (know- 
ledge acquired in ^ grave schools of ancient learn- 
ing !') puffeth up, except, indeed^ that species of 
it ^ which passeth knowledge/ Those who are 
to speak for God, must all of them be taught of 
God! 

The pulpit is where Mr. Barrett has still to 
improve most. Assuming more of professional 
confidence here, confidence perfectly warranted, 
this preacher's usefiilness would soon be enhanced. 
His action would become more free ; his address 
would inspire warmth ; and his powers would 
acquire strength. Let hini thus cast off this fear; 
with that which brings its snare^ — the fear of what 
man may think. 
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Admirable as the rifes and ceremonies of our 

national church unquestionably are, these cannot 

be qxpected to compensate for the want of capa- 

bility and assiduity on the part of her ministers. 

Personal dignity too, assisted by canonicals^ has 

something iipposing, Allthji^ is well, but i$ not 

all. This is the shadow ; substance must b^ hcy|. 

Antiquity and authority afl(brd, otherwise, neither 

security nor deference. The age qf ecclesiastical 

in&ti^ation, is now past. Our church knows t)\js 

truth, and should feel its force. Mipii^r^ of 

establishments must - now minister to establish- 

ments. Those who live by the church, and who 

are worthy of their hire, should now live for the 

church. 

Henry Budd, M. A. Chaplain of Bridewell, and 
Minister of Bridewell Precinct, who forms the 
subject of this sketch, bids fair to make full proof 
of his ministry ; and is already entitled to the 
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distinction: of beings oonsidered aft an able and 
sound: divine^ 

jBspfirieiiQ& forcibly shevns the necessky of en* 
ooiijraging> sound* and popular dergym^Ai May 
not the. voice^of the people be here the voice of 
God ? Adverting to the evil of schism^ a judicious 
writer has avowed, as * a persuasion entwined about 
his intdilectual fibres, that no oertain cure for this 
disorder now* remains but halted, piety, diri»- 
ttan union ^ and fervid zeal; among 'the friends 
of/ the esdiablishment/ Exalted piety, and fer- 
veol zeal, should, therefore, find peculiar re- 
gard; 

Hearers who have the privilege of listening to 
the words of^ this preacher, as numbers do, have 
Qot> to anticipate that his sermons, whensoever 
published^ wiihmeet the disgracefiil fate of being 
classed with those numerous volumes of modem 
divinity/ in which the foundation principles of our 
inspired, rdigion are not * even notified, — instead 
of > being,' affirms the distinguished theologian 
last quoted j as they ' ought to be, in all sacred 
thesesy the pmminent feature/ At such a period 
as. that in which we live, when, amidst the shak- 
ing of the natiens^ there is quite as much laxity 
of religious faith as of political truth — at this 
awfiil crisis <j£ things, it is most gratifying to per- 
ceive in Mr^ Budd a pious and grounded attach* 
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ment to the great characteristics of Christianity ; 
and to find, in him, an honourable and convinc- 
ing assertor of the faith originally committed to 
the saints. Oh, for more of those, who, in these 
times, can thus fight the good fight, and keep 
the good faith! 

When the sermons of Mr. Budd are described 
as contradistinguished from the many volumes of 
modern divinity, by their spirituality and con- 
sistency, it must not be inferred, even for a mo- 
ment, that he ' grinds divinity of other days 
dovirn into modern use ;' nor must it be under- 
stood^ that, because his sermons are written,'he 
^ cheats the eyes of gallery critics by a thousand 
arts/ Such grinding arts, despicable in them- 
selves and unworthy of Countenance, this preacher 
scorns. Thoroughly studied, his sermons are imi* 
pressively delivered. Hence some who refiise tp 
listen to gospel axioms, differently inculcated, 
yet imbibe them from the present preacher, 
because written and preached in a way more 
suited to their taste. Nor does this form hts 
praise, if one may call it his praise. Philoso- 
phical, but perfectly, and at all times, scripturaT, 
philosophy is, with him, the handmaid of scrip- 
turality. 

His deportment, serious and earnest, announces 
him. Benignity seems in him conspicuoas. Of 
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bim it may be said, with a just application of 
the encomium of the poet, that 

Meek as the chosen children of the just. 
Who o'er the earth with Heayen's glad-tidings ran^ 
* Mildly he bears his delegated trust, — 

The messenger of God, the friend of man f 
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Pius, the fourth pope of the name, exhibiting 
the magnificence of the papal palace to Thomas^ 
Aquinas, about three hundred years aga, ob- 
served with triumph, — * This, Brother Thomas, 
is no longer the time when Saint Peter said, I 
have neither gold nor silver/—* True j' rejoined 
Thomas Aquinas. * But it is also no longer the 
time when the same Apostle said to the Paralytic, 
That which I have, give I unto you: in the 
name of Jesus Christ, rise and walk I' There is 
something pertinent in this. Let us take it as 
a test, and try our times by it. 

We see but few burning and shining lights in 
.our day. . Notwithstanding -the general diffusion 
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of religion, — preached sis the gospel now is hjr 
some of the ablest of its preiu^hers, — religion seems 
generally divested of vivificationi Passive Chris- 
tians abound--*zealott8 Christians- decline I There 
are found but few whose zeal for the Church of 
Christ m^y be said.to eat them up, as David's 
did ;— rwhose meat and whose drink it is, to serve 
and spread the cause of truth ! Wanting neither 
the gold nor the silveri «ther of which St. Peter 
had not to impart, nothing fails but the faith that 
removed •mpuntaiqs! Th^iQ is much truth in the 
church of our land ; but there wants more faith, 
more love, more life, more zeal. We walk, but 
do riot run, in the ways of truth ; or, when we 
dp run, aice apt to fiiint. 

Powerful md pfrma^ive pieacbers^ preachers 
who thus evidence tbekr eaniestuess for the con- 
versiop and salvati<»i of their hearers^ and wlio 
shew thai, they have fett; the great truths which 
tfo^y preach, preachevft of this description aie emi- 
Q^tly to be desired, and esteemed as the greatest 
failesaix^^cbristianity. can comQumicate. Not that 
such men have not tliekr £iults ; but they are the 
fftuUsof such men* We ai:e told; of Whitfield, 
tbaA, dguring preaching, be , had contracted, an 
habitual mode of lifting up his hands too high:; 
so ^thlil; vvben.at one tine he looked at a printed 
Ukenesi ofj himsdfi he exfihimedj referring both 
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to attitude and expression,—^ Sure I do^ sot loc^ 
such a sour creature as tliis sets me forth !' Such 
was the remark of Whitfield, it seems, against 
him8^;«and yet> thcMigh true, who would not 
prefer seeing the lifted bands of such a preacher, 
unoourtlj aa might have been some <^ bis atti- 
tudes, to the motionless monotony of those 
teachers who ^ stand stock-still in the pulpit, and 
will not so much as move a finger,' observed 
Addison, ^ to set off the best sermons in the 
world ?' Hearers find not time to see, however, 
the slight faults of great speakers. Once let 
eloquence captivate the ear, the eye criticises 
attitudes no more. 

Samuel Burder, A. M. If^terly of Clare-Hall, 
Cambridge, has been for some time Morning 
Preacher at St. Margaret's, Lothbury, and Curate 
and Assistant Preacher of St. Dunstan's in the 
West^ Fleet Street ; and he was recently chosen 
the Sunday Afternoon Lecturer at Christ Church, 
near Newgate Street, on the decease of the Rev. 
Mt» Meakuii Related to the present final Editor 
of the Evangelicd Magazine, Mr. S. Burder was 
w>t originally within the bosom of the national 
church, having formerly been Minister of an 
Independent Congregation at St. Alban's; but 
lie way ordained into the Established Church of 
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England, nearly three years ago, by the venerable 
Bishop of Durham, to whom he has, honourably 
and gratefully, since inscribed hid Scripture Ex- 
positor. The Rev. S. Burder is also a Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 

Conscientious men of the description traced 
here, — Dissenters become Episcopalians, — have 
proved illustrious stars in the Establishment. 
Biography will bear out this assertion. Let not 
the church then scorn to receive, when they vo- 
luntarily seek her, persons who were ,not once of 
her fold. Why hesitate to affiliate them ? Policy 
urges a peculiar liberality towards proselytes, — a 
liberality always expansively bestowed by foreign 
churches. Naturalization has not been more con- 
ducive to political strength, than affiliation might 
be to ecclesiastical. 

Observations of this kind, however, are n^t here 
made with any particular bearing towards the 
present preacher, who, notwithstanding his high 
attainments, too mubh inclines to the stock-still 
sermonising yet cherished by the establishment. 
This sort of preaching is now flat. Never did it 
work good ; nor can it work any. Pulpiteering 
. is far short of evangelism. 

^ We can talk of life and death in cold bipod,' 
remarks Addison, already quoted 3 * and keep 
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our tempers in a discourse -which turns upon 
every thing that is dear to us. Though our zeal 
breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is 
not able to stir a. limb about us/ Sameness and 
stillness are, accordingly, the defiscts of Mr. Bur- 
der. His sermons are judiciously arranged, per- 
fectly reasoned, and satisfactorily scriptural 3 but, 
defective in variety of illustration and energy of 
application, they do not, however otherwise me- 
ritorious, come with irresistible efficacy to tha 
heart. 

His voicfe naturally wants force. When the 
preacher fiiUs short in this respect, he would do 
well not to weaken the effect of the voice he might 
have; by keeping his notes, perhaps his Bible, as 
distant as possible from his lips, instead of raising 
up either, which, when it is done, obstructs the 
sound. 

Action he does not affect; thinking, it may 
be, with Addison, that, ' unless we can make use 
of such only as are graceful and expressive, we 
ought to lay aside all kinds of gesture, which,' 
adds this critic, ^ seems to be very suitable- to 
the genius of our nation.' 

The reverend Samuel Burder's chief publica- 
tions are, first, ^ Oriental Customs,-— or an Illus- 
tration of tl^p Sacred Scriptures, by an Explana- 
tory Application of the Customs and Manners of 
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jttie Eastern Nations, in two yolames ; and, se- 
coQcfly, The Scripture EKp0sitor,^^a New Coosr 
meptary, Crijtical and Practical, on the Holj 
Bible.' Us^I, but not strSking, is Mr. Burder'i) 
^ rtyle of preaching and of writing. 
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Theologiajts have now their old and new schools^ 
nluch in the same way as our politicians'. The 
twins strive in the womb,^--high-cfauFch with iow- 
chiirch, — but strive to no good end. Experience 
has ac^aioted 4is with the miseries of philoso- 
phism; and experience will develope, perhaps 
shortly, the effects ^f those religious dissentions 
whi<^ are beginning to predominate. Christia- 
nity k of itsdf full of benignity. * Glory to God 
in the highest ' was destined to be (k is yet to 
be !) the harbinger of * Peace and good-will Uh 
wards Men ;' but human motives unhappily led 
men to pervert the design of tUs religicm, and 
human passions have lamentably impeded its be- 
nign operation. M^ mix their interests and 
|;heir ivdinations with its troths. Hence conten- 
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tion still deforms and divides the religious world. 
Christianity has not therefore diffused its full 
benignity. 

Thomas Clare, M. A. has for some years held 
the vicarage of St. Bride's, ^ear Fle^t Street. 
Considering the operative importance of this J^ 

church, together with the r^e3pectabili<}y aod- in- 
telligence of its present vicar, it may be regretted 
that he should have recently etitered into the un- 
happy ^contention between evangelicistti and epits- 
^opacy. Censures On EvangeUcal schismatics are, 
indeed, ratiier riemarkable on the part of^faiim who 
annually throws open the doors of his church to 
their prominent Institu;tion, and (permits their 
advocates to plead its cause in his pulpit. 

Reflecting on the injudicious izeal which seems 
exerted with the view of disparaging the preach- 
ing of what are styled evangelical dei^ymen, an 
impartial christian professor would be led to sup- 
pose that the former complaints respecting the 
established Ininister^ were utterly forgotten, or, 
at any rate, in no possible danger of being renew- 
ed. Really one would suppose, that Bishop Bur- 
net was entirely ignorant of the state of his own 
church, when he lamented that, ^ during his 
whole life, he saw so little true zeal among the 
clergy, who always appeared dead and lifeless i 
imd^ ^ instea4 of animating one another, seemed 
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to lay one another asleep !' Really one should 
think that Bishop Warburton, undefiled as he was 
by evangelism, had not described ^ the common 
way of sermonising as most wretched, — neither 
sense, nor eloquence, reason, nor pathos !' And, 
Wk finally, one might conclude that Archdeacon 

Paley utterly misrepresented the churchmen of 
later times, hearers as well as preachers, when, 
referring to the divine raptures enjoyed by the 
first christians, he was constrained to confess that 
' much of that spirit is fled ;' and that ^ there is 
a coldness in our' devotions, which argues a decay 
of religion amongst us !' Burnet, and Warburton, 
and Paley, then, were all wrong ; or, unavoidable 
seeitis the alternative, some of their established 
successors appear to be in danger of falling into 
an error infinitely more pregnant with mischief. 

Pastoral dignitaries may find occasions, per- 
hB;pSy upon which to caution the Church against 
what are termed * instinctive expounders of mo- 
rality and religion -/ but then they should first ask 
themselves, before they exert the power of cen- 
3ure, whether the evangelical clergymen are fairly 
to be classed with such instinctive expounders, 
either as to the knowledge which they acquire, 
or the doctrines which they inculcate? Surely 
such preachers as Milner, Decoetlogon, Scott, 
Robinson, Biddulph, Simeon, Buchannan, Faber, 
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Gisborne, Home, Owen, Wilson, Qoode, Lloyd, 
Burder, Pratt, and Cunningham, with many more, 
—surely, one would think, such preachers as these, 
however otherwise diversely estimated, demand 
no common portion of intellectual and ecclesias- 
tical respect! 

The reverend Mr. Clare, however, dislikes the 
evangelical school. But is it not surprising to 
find any christian teacher, w4io, closing his ser- 
mon, can implore God, saying — ^ Leave me not 
destitute of thy spiritual gifts!' is it not sur- 
prising to find this very man, with the same 
breath," censuring the evangelical clergymen for 
relying upon the particular influences of the Holy 
Spirit^ in the arduous discharge of thq ministerial 
work ? Astonishment will; follow, should we hear 
this i^me teacher, although he solicits spiritual in- 
fluence for himself, speaking of preachers, who do 
thisj as though they were ^ enthusiastic teachers,' 
proipulging ^ erroneous doctrines,' and deserving 
only of reprobation. Perfectly aware of the grounds 
on which it is customary to charge men with en- 
thusiastic minds, this imputation does not deserve 
the least attempt at serious refutation. Patriotism 
still may glory in enthusiasm— enthusiasm is only 
bad for religion. Enthusiasm forms npi, how- 
ever, our great misfortundf. Although there seems . 
good cause to doubt the assertion, roundly though 
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it Wai^ stated, that the ' fear of socinianiisan has 
ttaiAlb matty m^thodists/ yet there is btrt too mueh 
reason to tioticlude, what is far worse, that the 
feaf of methodism has made tis many of those 
mdrai babblers who utihappily occupy so many 
of the pulpits of this country. 

Separation is occasioned by dissatisfadtion. 
Wherefore are numbers thus dissatisfied? Pc*f- 
thiaciously adhering, as most of these do, to the 
forms and services of our national church, it seetns 
that it is not any objection to her rites whidi in- 
creases the propagation of the evangelical cha- 
pdters. What then occasions this schism ? The 
answer to this is pretty clear. — Whilst our seceders 
still Uisie the prayers of the church, they like not 
the preaching of the church. These persons look 
up to preachers to explain the Word of God, and 
fiot merely to repeat it. Without supposing its 
ministers to possess any peculiar species of divine 
inspiration, most devotional individuals do, never- 
theless, e^ipedt to find their theological instructors 
qualified to elucidate the doctrines, as well as to 
enforce the duties, of our religion ; and, ther<^>fe, 
they are not completely contented with any chris- 
tian teacher. Whatever may be his character, who 
tells them that he ^ can only repeat to them the 
Word of God,'— -With a * this is my way, walk 
y6 ttierdn.' They look for scriptural understand* 
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ing 11^ and spiritual instniptiop ^rom^ their raises. 
This they still look for; {tad of this they cap j)idge« 
Mji sheep heor rnjf voices 3ai4 Christ s and J know 

my sheep^and am known of mine I 

^^^ * ■' ■ -••• -i .... 

The revereod Mr^ Clane profes^^ to hold the 
Articles aod JLiturgy of the Chuudd of £ngIa^d 
in the highefft^ but not undeserved, estifpatioo ^ 
as being, ind^^ in the. study of them, perfectly 
conducive to eternal salvation, and, it may be^ 
iuperigr to preaching itself : so that it seisms the 
otore inexfdiqable how he can erasure those, who, 
ocmoionly with the establishment, esteem them 
almost in the same incomparable light. But are 
its artic^ geaei^y preached in our church? 
There b/wbcls much reason to conclude they are 
not. It is <me thing to subseribe thirty-mne of 
thei]&9 but quite another affiur to feel and preach 
them. It is onief thing to ^ hold fast the form of 
soukid words,' — it is not the same thing to hold 
ibem as a form. 

Abstainingicven from the appearance of schism, 
it will fee supposed, of course, that Mi:. Clarets 
sermons are not eictemporary. Still he inculcates 
Ins smtka^its ^ith warmth. One cannot, more- 
over, mistake him. He means what he saysi, and 
says what he means. His generfd style of preach- 
ing may be described thus^-^-^Vehement, if not 
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eloquent ; decisive, if not conclusire. He doubt- 
less, however, intends wisH. 

Charity woald induce the hope, that some be- 
nefit may accrue from the admottitions and hor- 
tatives of such established instructors whose sen- 
timents and discourses are of the same stamp with 
those of the reverend gentleman whose name is 
prefixed to this artiole. They may serve to keep 
men reputable in the guise of their lives, though 
they ^should fail to make them religious in their 
hearts. Civilised society is much indebted for itd 
respectability to the extension of this clerical 
.instruction. 

Preachers might be better suited to their hearers. 
There are some parishes where the leading per- 
sons are either doomed to sit under evangelical 
clerg}mien against their choice, or else to desist 
from going to their church; whilst there are ni^ 
merous parishes, on the other' hand, whose 
churches are deserted because the great majority 
of the parishioners find the pulpit occupied by 
ministers unsuited to their minds. Neither evil 
should occur. The church suffers through this — 
the state suffers through this. Ps^ishes shouM 
choose their own pastors!'. >— ^ tf , _ > 
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* T^ERE is not, I om firmly convinced, any Church 
no apostolical, so pure, so truly christian in spirit^ 
in doctrine, and in discipline^' declares one of 
^er. preachers, ^ as the Established Church (^ 
England, in which I consider it a Messing to have 
been educated, and an honour to be a teacher. 
Nor can any of her most zealous sons entertain 
a more * respectful and affectionate veneration for 
her authority, or a more decided convicfioa of her 
purity and truth. ' Admitting the force of ob- 
servations, of this stamp, aod x^andid men will ad- 
-mit them, the fault of utipopularity must, seeing 
it cannot be; charged to h€Hr ordinances and cha- 
racter, be sought for in an examination of the 
cast of those-discourses which are generally heard 
In the establi^ment. 

Oratorical perfection does not seem indispen- 
sably necessary. This certainly would be too 
. nuch to ask, and it is not what meh generally 
want. Something much short of ^his might suf- 
fice. Yet of that finely silnple, and truly christian 
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strain, which may not invidiously be described as 
the Eloquence of the Church of England, pro- 
perly understood and assiduously cultivated, there 
seem but ftw remaining traces in the sermons of 
the preachers of this day. He who spoke as 
never man spake^ but whose example preachers 
can scarcely emulate too much, has left them the 
most perfect modd of that simplified yet impres- 
sive style whidi might not prove so difficult of 
attainm^it as many are apt to think. Gbrirt 
spoke with authority, we know ; ackd faia mes- 
sengers have gieat weight. 

W. B. Codcer^ A. M» the present Vicar of 
Bunny cum Runnington, in the county of Nortfa« 
ampton, possesses mnch of that eloquence whicb 
has just 'been alluded to. He is an informed, a 
conciliating, and an impressive preacher. 

' Discourses delivered from the pulpit are not,' 
the Evangelical Magaiiine says, « legitimate sub- 
jects of criticism.' What if, however, the Evan- 
gelical Magazine should violate this rale ! Look- 
ing over the account therein given of the Six- 
teenth General Meeting of the Mwsionary So- 
ciety, we find, speaking of the preaching, that 
Dr. Gollyer, of Peckham, delivered * an excellent 
discourse ;' that * the Rev. Mr. Kelly^ of Dublin, 
preached a very animated sermon ;* that ' the 
Rev. George CoUison, of Hadaiey^ delivered an 
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animated and dpprpt^i^te discQXkm^i ^pd^ th^ 
* 4be Rev. W. B. Cookw ddivewl ^ pteftPiog dw- 
oouBse.' Wherefore »ow, admittmg ttot 'di«- 
conrses delivered from t^e pulpit p.re not hf^t^- 
-mate subjeots of cfttieiisHfis,' Ibese iDf^nioo/s ? i)(Qfl 
dof6 not this amoiml^ to er HJesJIy m^ordu^ the 
sermons of those whp preaeh i Wheope liap^iis 
it, moreover^ ^Stat, althragb Dr. Collyw ia ^wd 
to hsUre delivered ae essjC^ibeDt difsoowise, wd i^ln 
Kdly a il^^ery animated $ermoo« md Mf, CpUj^m 
an animated and i^r«)|>riftte <^^pw^ i^i^b^^e 
biqppens it, that the B^» Mr. Coq):^ is r^^j^oji^ 
ip have ddmaned scierely a pteasiiig ,discwr^^ ^ 
Pleasing i» not hooiestiy desorqptivie pf ^i^ ^n 
admirable idiecourse as tie pr^ached^ lit wa${ i^ 
limply ^appropriate,' htit -it ww Ijki^i^ ^ani- 
mated;' and deliwred with an impassjowffd ^e^l^ 
itbough divested iof eommpii-pl^f^ bellowing ; it 
was, truth would omi, even ^^e^oeUeait/ JLiet 
us yield praiae^ where pmwse is 4ue» J$iir^y it 
could not be the circumstance of the Rev. Mr. 
Cocker being an Established Clergyman that led 
the Evangelical Magazine to abate somewhat of 
the meed so eminently due to him for his sermon ! 
Critics would acknowledge, that both the per- 
son and manner of this preacher are those of the 
gentleman and christian. These form not, how- 
ever, his best praise. Whilst his voice is distinct^ 
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his method winning, and his language perspicuous, 
his epithets are at once judicious and forcible, his 
comparisons obviously just, and often striking. 
Perhaps he is not surpassed in his illustrative 
adaptations of Sacred Scripture ; whilst the equa- 
nimity of his reasonings together with the equa- 
bility of his eloquence, alike convinces and per- 
suades the various classes of hearers. 

Sermonising divisions are here found absolutely 
minecessary. Those individuals who still contend 
that sermons cannot be delivered with perspicuity, 
nor remembered well, unless divided and divided 
again, would find, under the preaching of Mr. 
Cocker, that such divisions are requisite only 
either to indolent or incompetent minds. 

This preacher concludes well. Standing up, he 
pronounces the parting benediction most audibly, 
fejelingly, piously ; and, properly, as from himself. 
Let but niinisters thus lift up the voice, and their 
words must still penetrate all hearts. 
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Preaching is found to have its revolutions ^ well 
as the temple. The spiritual history of the last 
fifty years will sufficiently evidence this. Can any 
religious observer amongst us, one who shall com* 
pare the present with the past, venture to pro- 
nounce that the leading Evangelical Ministers of 
this age are really, equal to the great Gospel 
Preachers of the last ? Even the late Rev. John 
Newton, perhaps one of the best of those who 
followed the last race of our great preachers, ap* 
pears to have doubted, at times^ whether he had 
preached as they did. Those suns have set. What 

^ Cowper says of human lights, we may, therefore^ 
apply to divine — *,Oh, rise some other such V 

Regarding our firmament of righteousness in 
this point of view, one is led to look, with love 
and with awe, *to the setting brightness of its 
remaining luminaries. Amongst these beacons 

. of heaven, whose descending effulgence still shoots 
some gleams of glory athwart oiir . benighted 
qphere^ we d^nnot but^contemplate the eminent 
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minister whose talents, and learning, and labours, 
most unquestionably entitle him to this feeble 
tribute of respect. — 

• 

A yeteran Warrior in the Christian field. 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield ! 
Grave, without dulness ; learned, without pride ; 
Exact, yet not precise ; though meek, keen-ey M ; 
A nian> whp stiil wou^l AnI, at their own. play, 
A dozen would-be's of the modem day. 

COWFER. 

ChsHrles Edward De Coedogpon, A. M. fbrmerty 
of Pembroke Hall, ki tbei University of Cambridge, 
is now Rectof of fihodstone, Surrey , where he has 
cotiMantly resided Aii^ng the kst twelve yearn ; 
acting, also, as one of the sitting Magistratas fyt 
the County. ISanctidned by the latter fpct, theos 
aeiems.Mf reason to doubt the report idiicb attri- 
bikt«d to him a pamphlet entitled ^ The Natioo^ 
Jubilee, celebratim of the Fiftieth AtuurerfeMy Qi 
the Reign of George the Thiid, poHticaUy afi4 
morally Improved: by a Mltgistrate/ 

Conoemi^g tbir life of Mr. De Coetkig^, — 
although to giw lives is oot ttecessary lo the 
scope €A these *voliinies^^^eiiquiry hm oaoght iip 
some short particnda/s. Hia inAiVy itjrfiould 
seem, was the Chevalier Dennis De Coetlogotfi, 
Knight of St. Lazare, Member of the Academy 
of Angers, aa^ Author of n Diotiomry of 
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Arts ^nd Sciences, publiriied in 1745. The 
subject of the present critiqae inabibed the first- 
principles of an exoeUent education in Chnst!^ 
Hospital ; whence be proceeded; with indicatiofis 
of subsequent woi-th, to the Uniyermity of Cam- 
bridge, Coming into public Jrfe> Mr. De Coet- 
logon, it is said, acquired and att^i/ched the par- 
ticular patronage of the late lEarl^f Dartmouth; 
and Sir Sydney Stafford Smythe; the latter of 
wl;iom he has commetborated by the publication 
of a sermon entitled * The Death of the Righte- 
ous a Public Loss,— a Token of Kespect to jbhe 
Memoiy of tlie late Lord Chief Baron Smythe.' 

During the memorable year 1790, Mr. De 
Coetlogon had the honour of being the Chaplain 
to the Lord Mayor, Alderman Picket; before 
whom he ddirered Ten Discourses, in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, which were published by order 
^f the Court of Ald€»tnen and Common Council. 
Subsequentiy ooUected into a volume, theise Dis- 
courses, which had attracted such attention in the 
4eliv<ery of them, wiere much canvassed at the 
tine; and they witt be found almost equally per- 
tinent to the present state of the British Enquire, 
1iK>th civil and ecclesiastical. 

Godstone should reimt in its monj^poly of abi- 

^ties whicii gave lustre to London. Mr. De 

Coetlpgoo betrays no s^pton^ of declining 
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Strength. His eye retains its«fire; still strikes^ 
and warmsy and awes. His fine intellectual 
powers are yet in their vigour; and his masterly 
eloquence is the same. Even those who heard 
him in his first strength at the Liock Chapel, and 
who witnessed his yet nobler efforts before crowd* 
ed auditories ^in St. Paul's, would join in this 
tribute to his preaching. 

Mr. De Coetlogon remains as a noble specimen 
of the genume extemporary school. He stands 

As when of old some Orator renown'd 
In Athens, or firee Rome, where eloquence 
Flourish'd, since mute, to some great cause addressed. 
Stood in himself collected ; while each part. 
Motion, each act^ won audience, ere the tongue. — 

MILTON. 



Nothing of person can be delineated more in- 
teresting than the figure of this preacher. His 
height, form, face, manner and gesture, all speak 
him great. There is apostolical impressiveness 
in him. 

These requisites form, however, his inferior 
worth. It is * the pearl of. great, price,' which is 
found in him, that makes him all that be is. • He 
knows nothing of a refined religion;, of. the still 
modernising theology of. these times ; of an ac- 
commodated, and accommodating, scheme for the 
salvation of men. . It^'is in the old way, through 
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the old truths that he pleads foj life ! Nor does 
he stop here. Consolation is due to believers — 
dedunciation is due to unbelief. When he holds 
out .the **staff/ therefore, still he can wield the, 
•rod/ 

He keeps to his text. His main divisions spring 
naturally ffom it, and his illustrations apply for- 
cibly to it. Should he digress in this, his digres- 
sions will be found perfect episodes, which^ whilst 
they enter into his plan^ serve to ^variegate the 
path by which he proceeds to his end. 

Connectedness is the great want of those who 
generally preach in the extemporary way; yet 
Mr. £>e Coetjogon's discourses do not fail in such 
consistency. Proper portions fall in at their pro- 
per places; nor does one link seem wanting in 
the chain of thought. When all is done, he has 
done all. 

Interjections should be full of solemnity; in- 
terrogations should be full of importance. Each 
will require wisdom and skill. Masterly are both 
the interjections and interrogatories of Mr. De 
Coetlogon. His good sense, and taste, and zeal, 
are here seen. 

Where there is so much to praise, then, who 
can wish to pry for faults? Where there are 
found such stores of mind — such originality and 
profoondncsss q£ thought, Urith such eloquence of 
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tongue, and wber^, itaore than these, so much of 
human learning is joined with divine knowledge, 
fimlts, when found, are but as specks in our sun. 
Still Mr. De Coetlogon has his faults, but which 
might presently be set right. He seems to keep 
his voice so low, during his first prayer, tha^ few 
ears can catch what he says. Now though this 
may be suited to praying, — whilst it saves the 
strength of those who have to preach,~-preachers 
should announce texts in a bold tone. Mr. De 
Coetlogon is deficient in this. Scarcdy as it were 
roused from the calmness of his first prayer, he 
states his text nearly in the same lowness of voice 
with which he prayed. Texts must sound in our 
ears, when meant to strike our minds. Those 
accustomed to religious services will acknowledge, 
that the enquiry of ' Wliat was the Text ?' when 
the text has not been well heard, is the most 
painful query that can possibly interrupt the de- 
votional attention of a reflecting mind. 

But the powers of this preadier are greierf;. 
Whether Mr. De Coetlogon be estimated as to 
manner or matter,— r^as to the great and high im. 
portance of what he says, or as to the eloquence 
mth which it is said, — talents and feaming he 
most unquestionably both possesses and exats. 
^Anks be not high in the scale of mind^ who 
i¥ields the two-edged fword of tnttht and wkO<SBM 
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write as well as preach ? Besides numerous sin- 
gle sermons^ and several occasional Tracts, Mr. 
De Coetlogott is author of the ' Portraiture of the 
Christian Penitent/ in two volumes ; of an ex- 
cellent volume of ^ Sermons on the Fifty-first 
Psalm ;* of, our information states, * The Temple 
of Truth, and Studies adapted to the Temple of 
Truth, with Studies perfective .of the Temple of 
Truth/ in three volumes; and it has been con- 
fidently rumoured, without denial, that the same 
Me genius bore its full share of contribution 
towards thotse classical citations which adorned the 
oelebrated Pursuits of Literature, — a rumour that 
will not easily be discredited by any person who 
attentively peruses the Notes to his National Ju- 
bilee« Respecting divinity, besides his Tracts and 
Sermons, the opinions of Mn De Coetlogon are 
exididtly avowed in the Theological Miscdiany, 
ill seven volumes, which was edited by him; and 
may also be inferred from the manner in which 
he urged into notice the treatiaes .of President 
£dwanls,-«-^espectally those on Original Sin, the 
Freedom of the Hum^n Will, and his History of 
Redemption. 
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Numerous were formerly the complaints of atten* 
tive spectators, and reiterated too, respecting the 
remissness with which our reh'gious services were 
conducted. Foreigners were particularly struck 
with observing this degeneracy. One foreigner 
who at that time repaired here, M. Darchenhblz, 
observed, * it was very easy to perceive, from the 
phlegm with which the English performed the 
duties of their religion, that they were very little 
impressed by a sense of its awfulness.' Are we 
better than our fathers then were ? Under God 
himself, we owe to such reformers as Whitfield^ — 
reviled and persecuted as they were by infidels 
and formalists — the religious privileges that we 
now possess and exert. Hear an unprejudiced 
foreigner bear his unbiassed testimony to this. 

* The methodist form,' continues our traveller, 

* a very numerous body, Whitfield was their 
founder. He was a man of profound knowledge, 
and inflexible virtue; and has died only a few 
years since. It \^as customary with him to preach 
in the streets of Lpndon, or the open places in 
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its neighbourhood^ wheresoever the people met^ 
or were hkely to be met with. His intention 
was to reform and purify the morals of his fellow- 
citizens; — the novelty of his sermons, and the 
places where he delivered them, always obtained 
for him a numerous auditory. The clergy were 
alarmed ; and all the pulpits resounded with im- 
precations against him, as both a fool and fanatic. 
From that moment the populace began to per- 
secute this zealous reformer, wherever he had the 
courage to shew himself. To such outrages, 
however, he opposed i^weetness of temper, and 
invincible patience ; and, by thib conduct, he 
presently multiplied the number of his adherents. 
Persons of distinction, who had jQocked to him 
from curiosity, sometimes became his disciples. 
His sobriety (D'Archenholz had accused 'Ojar 
clergy of being addicted to drunkenness!) and 
discretion were very remarkable: his honesty, 
also, was unquestionable,— -for he distributed, 
with scrupulous exactness, the alms that were 
confided to him.' 

Will the Church of England now deny to her- 
self the benefits that have resulted to her frcnn 
the primitive example of a Whitfield, and the 
energetic endeavours of those clergymen who 
have emulated his sincerity and his zeal? — 
Heaven havidgL conferred on heir tl)e distinction 
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of bei^g thje nursing mother df toch sons, wli^ 
still best conserve her fisuth and subsenp^e her true 
causey will she reject these her chUdren? It is no 
trivial thought^ but fdemandii, one might Omk, 
the unceasii^g gratitude of tthose whom it con- 
cems most> that, considering all the alleged de* 
generacy of the establiahment, it was yet m, tkn 
bosom of this very church, and by her o;wn sobi^ 
the Divine Goodness was pleased to isevive th( 
spirit of pure religion^ and thence extend its sa- 
lutary influences to the utmost corners of 4hc 
known world! Adverting to the la^st decisive 
revolution in our religious conceriis^ Dr« Isaac 
Milner observes, with great truth, that tboHigh 
' the Methodists had sounded the aiarop^' .aad 
^ the Dissenters were not without a share in tbi$ 
revival of religion/ yet Vit was prmcipally li^rought 
about in the Establishment;, whose ^serious CUir* 
gymen increased in numbers ajoid so did,(he.addi{) 
the serious members of their congregations.* Ijst 
such as love this church, therefore, look with 
care to these facts. Let them not too hMti|y 
extinguish this light and zeal. Should we not 
be zealously affected in ^ .good cause? ^ Let 
us,' says the late Bishop Horsley, girii^g caiP- 
tion to the church, * betimes take wanui^.'^^ 
As many as I love, I rebuke imd chasten, said 
our Lord to the dhucch of Laodweaj whose 
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wonsft fmxne it wm, t^ slfe wm flmther hoi EUfr 

. William Low£€dl(d Fancoivt, M. A. {urooeecM 
£xwii f^taa to Clwe-HaU, Cambridge, ^diog 
iki j&e ji(i€ltix>poli?» tie b/M»me MMler of St. 
Sayiwr's iOriauiuoar Scfaool^ and Miniver of St. 
Mattibew's at ^Befcbual Xjriieeii ; aod he lias been^ 
ffjit 9a0ie time fia$t> tbe Fxiday-j&wiiiiig Lecfurcr 
M St. AiBrtitfdm's k Wading Street. He is .one 
€i th^^fisw masters in the cbiiDch x)f this day. 
'IJiiqueationably be is ^entitled to higb ^estimations 
%x abilky jyod expepience and jci^turality. But 
iie has been bred .i^p in the last schod^and is one 
aT whom tiiat schod migbt well boast. Glorious 
>Vonld it he for the church, if the church had more 
judbi piaeadiers! 

Fanaticism is £tiil the scwiQcrow of <]!!hurchm6n, 
as Antinomtanisni has long been of Dissenters. 
As io 4he latter, fiicts might shew, as the Rev. 
hms^ Mij^oer well said, that, * after all, there 
.iS iass CQDteption about the necessity of good 
.sirork{(, than there is concerning the jiray of pro- 
^uciiig iiieng^.' {Fanaticism still waits for irefuta- 
<tioo. To such divides as Mr. Fanoowt, however, 
ithe chacge.of imaticism can at oio time be i^pplied 
jpith tenth. Weighed in the balances of the unc- 
4wiy» indeed, jestimated agreeably to that crite- 
rion which the Giver of our reason has most 
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graciously established, they alone are intelligent 
existences, and do honour to mind, who have 
ascertained their own incompetency and imper- 
fection; and are thus profoundly satisfied, that — 
* where reason ends, there,' touching divine 
knowledge, ^ faith begins.' Fanaticism will not 
attach to persons of this description. Why at- 
tempt in this way to asperse them? ' There will 
come a time,' declared the wise and good Hooker, 
' when three words uttered with charity and 
meekness shall receive a far more blessed reward 
than three thousand volumes written with dis- 
dainful sharpness of wit.' Applying the drift of 
this remark to the present times, the able author 
of the National Jubilee adds — ^there are loads of 
this irritating trash now afloat; and we have 
observed their unhappy operation. 

Nothing of tiie fanatic, happily for his utility, 
attaches to Mr. Fancourt . There are few preachers 
who equal him, either in distributing or reason- 
ing their sermons, — ^for clearness, for justness, 
und strength. He excels as to other points. 
His perceptions seem instinctively right; his 
illustrations are inmiediately seen. Unlaboured 
though his sentences are, his descriptions hav9 
much eloquence. Action also^ is with him 
striking, because it springs from native feel- 
ing. 
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Manliness has been frequently found consist- 
ing with great sensibility. This preacher's dis- 
courses admirably exemplify this. He can fire, 
and awe: he can melt, and charm. Manly, but 
yet moving, his voice touches the best feelings 
of his hearers. His earnestness of address is 
patticularly felt. 

Boldness like Mr. Fancourt's is most valuable. 
Soundness of doctrine is here conjoined to vitality 
of experience, and true boldness of preaching* 
Full of zeal for souls: — fraught with faith and 
' truth— bent on his great work— his words reach 
the heart. Frankness both of mind and heart, 
explicitness and faithfulness, we still want in our 
pulpits. There are enough of halfway preachers 
in fashion just now. 
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Preaching often being, like mos< ttiiogi ki tMl 
&i^ iMid, iMibject M (HHUpetiiAofii it it tmlttral 
in th«f peofAe, whenetfe^ th^ «m 6b3om theh* 
«#h t>r6ilch^9, to el^ct BtLch ^ccl^mticsA ii»- 
Utiticfeorii ad tbey d^^ffli ntoM lihely to dilxhAtgp 
tbe knpdrf ciitt i*eqA)feft)«M» of Ihe ptitpit. Lecl^ 
ftiiKidiips are^ hDwevtf ^ tha^ ^fcmined, some tmy, 
hy 6ertaiii "" Milf-e(»h8lH«f€d tedchers^ h^f ifyg no 
other recomftlMfddttdir thsm tbat they bdkm^ to 
a party, which produces separation and ^tfife^' 
and that * if it were permitted to every one to 
choose their own ministers, the church would 
soon be quite deserted!' AH this sounds well: 
but, what say facts ? Instead of churches being 
quite deserted, wherever such ^ enthusiastic and 
self-appointed preachers,' supported by the ^ great 
mass of enthusiasm,' obtain a footing, so com- 
pletely are the people led away by these • vehe- 
ment preachers,' being convinced too by their 
^ erroneous doctrines,' though such as the articles 
and liturgy of their church teach, that the church, 
never empty^ is mostly crowded. Those preachers 



whom (Re peefite ^koose, ks long experieiiGe 
i^eiTs us, are prencAiers whom* the pMpfe besnr . 
And when they are to pay those whpm they* 
dhoose, why are they aot to efaoose tihfose whom 
they pay? 

Evidently both * numbenr and' unatajmity* ai^ 
(desirable, especially in the establishment ; but if 
is clear that numbers wiif not be acquired by^ 
discarding those preachers who attmct them, and 
that unanimity is not likely to be obtained by 
bestowmg the most offensive and irritating epi- 
thets on those whom sound poKcy wouM seek to 
ooneilidte. Aflfection produces unanimity. MHfien: 
ft is fouTtti that even * of those who never go to 
any other place than the church, not half of them 
regularly attend' there, and when this confessforr 
is wrung from one of the high-ftyen^ of ttat 
church, what ought to be done ? Cultivate tfte 
affections of the religious world, respecting its 
ministers, by encouraging the most orthodo:^ and 
acceptable. Acceptable ministers always obtain 
numerous auditories. EvangeKze the preachers 
of our excellent establishment, heart and tongue^ 
and there will be little occasion to bewaif the 
increase of separatists. 

Reflection dan suggest no remedy more prac- 
ticable. We talk and write of schism, and moura 
its ills ; but we do not seem to aim, as* we mighty 
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at its cure. Were our benefices and lectureships 
always at the disposal of intelligent and orthodox 
individuals, or in the gift of select bodies of men 
of this stamp, this might, however opposed to 
popular prejudice, prove the more eligible method 
by which to distribute the preferments of the 
church. But this, all of us know, is not the 
case 'y nor can it, we must feel, soon be the case* 
Popularity •should therefore be allowed due in- 
fluence. 

Henry Foster, A. M- has been so long remem^ 

bered by the metropolitan frequenters of the 

church, and so' generally esteemed by them, that 

there appears no necessity for a. particular detail 

of his clerical progress. About the year 1780, 

however, when conjoined with the |ate Reverend 

Mr. Cecil in the pulpit labours of Long-Acre 

Chapel, his professional reputation may be said 

to have become fixed; as, in 1784, we find him 

called upon, by the Court of Assistants of the 

Weavers' Company, to open the Sunday Evening 

Lecture at Christ -Church, Spitalfields. Here 

also he was successively associated with Mr. 

Cecil; and though the Founder of this Lecture 

had provided only for its being preached from 

September to April, inclusive, these conscientious 

clergymen were seen to continue it through the 

whole year ! Adverting to the effects of their 
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preaching,' — * I need not speak,' remarks Mrs; 
Cecil, * of the yast congregation which assembled 
jn that immense Temple, the very sight of which 
was most animating ; and where the stiikiess and 
attention of the numerous poor were most in- 
teresting.' 

Circumstances at length induced Mr. Fost^ 
to turn his thoughts towards the rectory of Clerk- 
enwell. Nothing disheartened by an unsuccess- 
ful first attempt in this place, his friends, on the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Davies, July 1804, began 
an active canvass, the result of which soon ap- 
peared to be in favour of the present preacher. 
On the thirtieth of July, 1804, after a poll of four 
days continuance, accompanied by a scrutiny, 
Mr. Foster was chosen Minister of Clerkenwell, 
by a majority of fifty-eight votes. Upwards of 
two thousand individuals were polled* 

Happy if matters had ended so smoothly. The 
unsuccessfiil candidate, however, felt himself urged 
on to resist the decision; and he accordingly 
entered a caveat in the Bishop of London's Court. 
Litigation ensued, and parochial expenses were 
thus incurred, which have been adduced as argu* 
inents against such popular elections. But do 
not arguments of this description prove too 
much? Apply them secularly. Contested elec- 
tions ^e always attended with great expense^ 
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cfspeciidly When ]^«^af ; and yet wfa^is id flM 
Wy of t^tertf wb<^ vtmA^ fliiffik <^ fesigning th^ 
pmitege o^ refttrnitig their" own tepnei^ntative, 
Id^ the 8^ke of avcSidiiig An expeme M benefieiatty 
hiK^ufired ? Attd a9 Id the spiritual cpfipositioii more 
directly connected with this point, most of the 
Sectors ihenmeh^i^ se^ffl perfecfly satisfied with 
what is dofve. Eteeted by Yns^ pairii^Motfers, Mr. 
Foster hm fimti4 lia oeci^iisiM td eompbin of hid 
bemg deserted by iibem; whilst the dvrittdlied 
Mdienee of hi9 reverend cotnpetitor^ who onee 
pleached near him, e^inc^ what might have 
I^roved t^e i^ate of Ibis ch wch, had he scicceeded 
to it, in the eoorse of his Hrittiis(try . Great changes 
are takmg placef. Methodism may shew, souse- 
timeii, loo much rampancy. But this is^ not atf . 
Another soft of preaching is now insi^. Mo* 
ralism no longer works, however onee aidmired, 
its wonders on mankind. 

Rqieatedly as the writer of these volismes has 
deemed it expedient to dwell- ott the importance 
of pulpit talents in the ministerial work, parti- 
cularly in situations of conspicmty, be is^ pleased 
to find this opinion, at length, corroborated by 
one whose experienced testimony iff fevour of it 
must, with one party at least, have the eflfect of 
domonstratkm. ^ London,' declares the; Hev. 
Mr. Cecil, in what are entitled his Ilem^i^> ' is 
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if»y pmOMt a» a JHMi^^iiM #d[ft . Aknofrft all 
U iA\^mt^ (Mt4o, is, 1^ the (iuf^ sHid tbe peft. 
His hdUm itt^ so' tfOta^^ it!^ th^ wdfld/ he 
justly adds, * that if he visit <h)^, W^^y mifttite^ 
l^i^apfSj bilMf^ ttt s^me tot^fti>p€k»l/ 

tethl a:)ititi^ t6 ffef^ pmf^er di^af g^ df tA^d 
miliidt^Hat WOfi^, ft k C(ttim\itkg €d contetnf^« 
^ch dieri^ d^jttetets as tii^' ^hjedt of this 
dketoh^ wtio^ whfl^ pl^eOdd iii a sittiMioti wfa«M 
almost all he can do is by the palpit or the ^efii, 
i§ eMbl^ t6 i^^der the {iolpit effectual to the 
gte^t {il3rp«9ei9[ of his imttibrtAl calling. FV>f»e 
Mi^bt h^fe sai4 df hinl^ hAd b6 bttts pte^e^ hi 

fills dge,-^ii age wb6n we are to Mpp6&e tm 
pr^lM^ iMt sueb baw^ iM\y ^,-->-#tiat hi^liities 

assert of some on^^ WhO!f« nMii^ Md style f^ 

Let moctest Foster^ if he will^ excel 

P«rtlftpii th^rt dd6s hdl Misa the {nfeach^ M 
whom, considering his weight and his» cetebf Jty, 

th6 tefm ttiodent more applien^ thah tbid preaelier. 
£)iflMeti(<e iifi^ iii h^^ tinited to dignity } asitiA 
efi^gy ifli atteti^ftted by placability. But be 
#ants tieithei' fef ^ iior fltie.^ He can cotrect the 
though^/ aUkd mbuko iki, wMit be eOflUdles the 
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heart. Still there is ^indne^s in.his^ voice, and 
there is mildness in his &ce. There seems what 
we may csdl an unobtrusive superiority in his 
speech and his looks. 

With respect to what are denominated doc- 
trinal points, Mr. Foster uniformly steers clear 
of modern blame. He steers between the two 
rocks, arminianism and antinomianism, and thus 
makes calmly for port. Doctrinally he is mode- 
rate as to points, therefore, . whilst he is practical 
as to consequences. 

Intelligibility appears to be his wish, and he 
makes himself understood. None can well mis- 
conceive or misapply what he says. From him 
we have line upon line, precept upon precept; 
yet never lose sight of their end. Icongruous 
he is not ^ nor is he incoherent. 

Mr. Foster, indeed, uses notes. Not that he 
proves a slave to his notes. That these memo- 
randa are of secondary consequence to him, may 
be satisfactorily ascertained by observing him 
well. Though he refers to his notes, he does not 
depend on them. 

His exordiums are natural and interesting; 
his arguments clear ; his elucidations scripturally 
drawn; his ejaculatory exhortations both perti- 
nent and forcible; and his applications close. 
jiis language, always equal, never sinks. He 
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still retains as much of the eloquence of action 
as the circumstance of his being now compelled 
to sit whilst he is preaching will permit in him. 

Has Mr. Foster no faults ? Strange would it 
be, if he had none. Perhaps there is somewhat 
of trimming in his system ; and^ although mild 
himself, something like scolding, now iand then, 
in his manner. He also drops, towards the finish 
of a sentence, his ^closing words. , 

Mr. Foster first became known, in the metro- 
polis, as Curate to Mr. Romaine ; but, although 
the prophet is mostly without honour only in his 
own country, the church of his native place was 
always crowded whenever he happened to preach _ 
there. It may also be worth 4«jording, respect- 
ipg this preacher's contest for Clerkenwell, that 
a majority of fifty-eight, the majority that first 
returned him, subsequently decided the further 
contest about continuing the old churchwardens, 
for another year, in order that they might abide 
the decision of that Appeal to the Bi^op which 
had been commenced during their first year. 
The Rector of Clerkenwell has no determinate 
or fixed pay. 
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A0 -pwril^ge *if sjjflpftedwig, aome 4»f 4>»p wort 

eminent extemponN^^QiV pK^fK^rs fi^vffk (thi« 

■ 

imaqhMg ^riM^n ^eiwHWA- t^knpj^ imtst 

fio4 UMtt, .flllPing ibp lAUg 4[>^ii9f^ fM^* ejf hty^H? 
ymars, (only^me kisitftnpe ^tcl^^CAl ffipvil^eitff 
HflQUFs <t)irottgbp^ ^b!p .4ff ffH)98 wh^h ^ve li^ee^ 
wattflllyideliFmijSiJI /or ttfee bemoBt ^ .|he $k>q^ 9if 
kb^ <!iffrgy, m ^e ^oeitMri^l ifff (h^ «Mt«(^i# ! 
Coiwdei:kig 4be inqgnlwity of ^is .ffMc^ af}4. 

thme yolimHiisi «iay twi^b tp ^^^ i^ ihsre tf^Qor^, 

April 17, anno 1755, in the cathedrfd cbumii ^of 
St. Paul, by the Reverend Samuel Salter, D. D. 
and Master of the Charter-House. 

Preachers should observe for themselves the 
different effects produced by the reading and 
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Mfe9kk^ <of sanmons. Were serraone, HiQree¥er, 

;g}^tteB wpuld oc^sfie to Jia?^ their MrmoDs for 
niety 'dwfB'y ihej mo^ n» longer ^ tnoubled 
to 4aet; A private mark (pfeached at wch a tiaie> 
And ia^mch a piilpit), iest ijQpropef reipetitians 
duoiiU jbfdce plao^^ ifior would tbey extort; irom 
jOMtified .auditors 4^ Hsontinual oomi^int, fcbat^ 
iiaviag a4^t of flemons neady by iheia^ there are 
v0t, tfarovsgb the year, labove fiji;y4wi> ^mtiro&itM 
of Scripture ^^KpbiiDed> ithovtgh tliie same ^nwiflter 
«h<Mdd pieacb statedly rbefore them ibr yeans. 
PalpiteeriogiacoomiBpdatiQn^ould be> wt the €ame 
time, happily discontinued. Persons who cbaooe 
«p fyfiffm^t mote places of fworsh^ than tihis or 
t\i»t me» w^wld «ot ttusB henr the Mme ftanmnA 
fpeacbed ^y two «f owr ^^veaohens. Ciow;ptf 
mmid not, had «ioh a ^eiwwatiw baaa ^som. 
pjeted jtt past ym^3 have 4esprihed for fW tb^ 
character, who 

Grinds divinity of jother d|ij» 
Down into modem use ; transforms old print 
9b mg'^HLg mtamaonf^, end cImsiIb the eyes 
*Af gaUeiy^atilics tgr^<lho4sanii arts! 

JSnt /it 4i3 not r^gardiDig Mr. Sijt^ sthat .tb«9 
t)b«ervatiqxi0 are nv^ ibWfm i^. jkiffwmm 
i%h}y ^ imiefit ^diter awvt AMitiw^ ^>«i^ 
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mate the extemporary school, it is incumbent on 
him to declare that he thinks much praise is due 
to those preachers whose sermons are ably read ; 
and, likewisq^ thiat the reverend Mr. Fry greatly 
excels in the art of preaching written discourses. 
Indeed hi3 voice being rather faint, though both - 
pleasing and clear, and his action not marked or 
strong, he may have chosen, upon the whole, 
^the method of preaching best suited to his 
own powers, and, if so, best calculated for the 
substantial instruction of his hearers. His em- 
phases are very discriminative, and remarkably 
impressive. He pauses^ notwithstanding, rather 
long. 

Sensibility and solemnity eminently distinguish 
his discourses. Christianity is by him thoroughly 
apprehended^ decidedly portrayed, improvingly 
inculcated, and scripturally enforced. His views 
of truth seem deep ; but they are just, and 
clear. 

Thomas Fry, M. A. was formerly Tutor of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. He entered upon the 
clerical function a^ Abingdon, but became after- 
wards Curate of Hanwell, where he effected 
great good, and whence he removed to the Lock 
Chapel^ London, in 1803, on the recommenda- - 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Scott. Having relin- 
quished that chaplaincy^ he now retains only the 
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living of Emberton, Bucks: but he is designed, 
report asserts, to fill the high oflBice of Minister 
of Christianity to the Jews, in the; Chapel which 
the London Society is proceeding to erect, for 
this end, within the psde of the Church of Eng- 
land. Mr. Fry has hitherto acted as gratuitous 
Secretary to the London Society, which entitles 
him to some token of tiieir respeot; and he is 
known, besides, to rank high amongst the first 
Hebreiljr Scholars of the age. 

He formerly published a trtet' on the Obliga^ 
tion of Christians to promote the Conversion of 
the Jews. 
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fil«bHHCMi m msfmons to ekKiMiKse. Adued 
^ wfaere abaU pp^ fiad tlMit eloqunace vvJbucb beam 
ftorni the d^ifikiaitry of kreligion, and prolies to 
the bottom of our hearts ?' The ansa^er to m^ 
a qtittlioii is^ appMciate tbia doqaeiices ¥fbere 
H 19 atiil triimidMiiit^ ii| t^ pulpit I As^fon^ifi stdl 
found at the side of Moses. 

William Goode, M. A. is from Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He' commenced his sacred labours hi 
the church of St. Ann's, Blackfriars, as Curate to 
Mr. Romaine; upon whose death he \ivfb ap- 
pointed Rector, through a Petition from the 
Inhabitants to the Lord Chancellor, with whom 
the presentation to this living then rested. Be- 
sides holding the united rectory of St. Ann's and 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, Mr. Goode is 
Afternoon Lecturer of St. John's Wapping. 

Succeeding as Mr. Goode did to the pastoral 
direction of a numerous and well-taught congre- 
gation, ability, truth, and zeal were indispensable 
to the keeping of them whole and together. 
This he, however, has done. He certainly can- 



not enter the reading<4erft df fahr dmrdi, nor 
officiate at the altar of it, nor go into the pulpit 
of i», wltll0ut being mindftil, at ea^ step, of the 
oliristitti preadier to whom h<Kf suceieeded,-^^f 
the mkk and lifif of Wm, ^irtm^, .thoufgh ^ited^ ]^ 
i^peaki; aii4 wboM ^pulcbml eilgy, eMiHed^b/ 
bid pamhieiM^ closie' to fiie palpit^ might weH 
admonisfh the mkiirtef ivho sliould IlieottndcMtelf 
aiKefMt its stitirs. Able prea«^M wiU/indeed, 
fti|d MfifltajM hearers. Mr. G^oAe dees^ tntt 
preach what no one hears^ or what na Otte feehf 
Mflii.li it is lieaAI. 

Althotigbf ^h/br. Goode is afl excdient rettder 
<tf^ the Ch«rdi Serviee^ yet there is too little varia- 
tion of em^ftiashr between bid reading affd big 
speaking: He^^like reads aiid sp^d^ in the same 
deep sdiem& tone. Another SaoAt imt lAva k, ifhal^ 
he gitei^^ to tfie firsft syUable a sort of doufble 
sounding. Suppose him reading thei^pplicatioii 
of ^ 6iv«» «into tSiy people/ &e. ; he^ intstead of 
protioaiickig the first word sin^y ad give^ dounds 
it as if it were Give— Hir unto thy peofAi. Mairf 
of our readers are guilty of this error. 

His action, always proper, would sometimes 
seem noble,— if, leaning so much in front of the 
pulpit, he were to rest rather on his right arm 
than his left. Wanting this precaution, his move- 
ments have, at times, the appearance of jerking. 

o 8 
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Wbils^t as to substance he is uniformly sound, 
he, nevertfieless, is not &ultless as to style.— r 
'We have formerly treated, of this, subject/ and 
'we shall now only observe,' are modes, of speech^ 
which, always tiresome, good speakers, ought to 
avoid, and, might abstain from. Why use, (he 
phrase/, lye' at all P Preachers should speak in, 
the first,: person. This We is still I ; and the I 
can be. no more than We. Egotism will not be* 
incurred by such a concession to the claims of 
ek>quence. 

Mr. Goode assists his preaching, by glancing, 
at his notes ; but not so as to haniper his, deli- 
very, which is unembarrassed, interestinj^, an4. 
impressive. He applies, as he proceeds. Termi* 
nating therefore without, formal exhortations, his, 
sermons have much of the excellence of thai, 
oratory which is purely spontaneous, and which, 
is^ always most efficacious. 

,}^r. Goode published, some short time sinc^, 
Aq; entire New Version, of the Book of Psalms,- 
in two ^QJinmes. 
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* CHRISTIANITY is SO great and surprising in its- 
liature/ declares the late Mr. Cecil, * that, in 
preaching it to others, I have no encouragemeht 
but the belief of a continued divine operation/ 
The best of preachers will unreservedly acknow- 
ledge this position to be just. Nothing less than 
this conviction, they must feel, on their part, 
impresses their words with power. When they 
are most weak, therefore, then are they most 
strong. Salvation comes not in this sense by 
thetn, but of him to whom they are ministers. 

ApoUos stands commended, nevertheless, inas-^ 
much as he was ^ an eloquent man, and n^ighty 
in the Scriptures !* Why is it that the modern 
preacher must not hope for this meed ? ApoUos 
was * fervent in the spirit ;* and thus he' became 
more perfectly * instructed in the way,* and 

* mightily convinced' the most inveterate oppo- 
nents of religion. Causes still produce tljeir 
effects. Fervent spirits, mighty in the scrip- 
tures, will yet inightily, convince, and — through 
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the grace of* Grod!-— savingly convert, man- 
kind. 

But some ministers seem prohibited from at- 
tempting^ tfais flight, wtio avf appaventljr best 
qualified for obtaining the prize. Their wings 
have been dipt, — tb^y may hop, they may 
skip, they may perch, they may roost, — but they 
must not fly! Diocesan amenability h^ been 
urgedt pvser and over, and is now urged witl^ 
HKW upeciousnes^ tb^n ever^ as sufficiently e?p^ 
temiatory of those ^/rtablished dergymen whQ 

«. ft . 

still indul|;9 themselves, w^k aft^r week, in thf 
^pine custom of sermonic readings, Such clisrf' 
gymen tell us they re$id written sermonst simply 
because they fear to preach extemporary om^* 
There will not be many hearts found stout enough 
to brave this storm. Oboo^ious, dfi these evi* 
dently begin to feel themselves, to the dir^ 
inquisition of what one might term clericaT 
espionage, which not without some reason they 
dread, popalar clergymen may soqh find causa 
to relinquish that sort of preaching whifih hw 
alone rendered them so valuable^ 

Amongst those divines of the modem dl^f 
however, who appear to have the fortitude to 
bear up, and the sincerity to speak put, vn^ 
daunted by authority an4 unbroken by oppo^i* 
tipRf we m^y fiiirly rank the clergyman wbow 
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ei&ertioiis we' are now briefly to neview, snd 
whose preaching it reijiains to appreciate. 

William Gmmey, M. A. is from Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where be obtained a Scholarship by 
his classical superiority over thirteen other caa^ 
<Ndates. Having served a Curacy in Bucking- 
hamsbire, Mr. Gurney came to London, and 
was an Assistuit at Tavistock Chapel; from 
whence he went to the Free-Chapel in Wett 
Street, St. Giles's, where his pulpit talents soon 
raised a numerous congregation, and where he 
laid the foundation of a Free School, which con* 
tains nearly five hundred children, who are, day 
by day, duly taught ! Through the interest of the 
Exeter femily, Mr. Gurney was, during 1807, 
appointed Rector of St. Clement Danes, where 
be preaches, every Sunday morning, to a iull 
church. He is also the Afternoon Lecturer at 
St. Mildred's, in the Poultry ; and he generally 
preaches, every Sunday evening, at the Chapel in 
West Street. His calls to duty are not, there- 
fcxce, either few or small. 

Of the tenets of this preacher there can exist 
no doubt. He ranks with the Whitfields, and Top- 
ladys, smd Romaines, of the last age ; and theirs 
was the true sense, notwithstanding some con- 
troversialists, of the Articles and Homilies of the 
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church of this land. His principles . are of the 
calvinistic stamp. 

Calvinism is energetic. Respecting Mr. Gur- 
ney, therefore, it may with truth be said — that 
he preaches with fervour, and with efficacy; 
Solemn, serious, weighty, there is astonishing 
becomingness in his manner, matter, language. 

Perseverance has at last enabled this clergy-* 
man to preach quite extempore. After desisting 
from reading his sermons, for once he read them, 
Mr. Gumey, indeed, never appeared to place 
much dependence on written notes; but the 
wonder still is, with those who deem it imprac- 
ticable to act in this way, how he can feel himself 
supported in preaching without some monitory 
helps* Preachers such as him may, however, 
still trust to their powers. Occupied at all times 
with the full importance of sentiments in con- 
nection with divine things, and habituated tO: 
inculcate them, such persons will experience no 
difficulty in exhibiting truths with which they 
are so conversant. Unreadiness in this particulai: 
still indicates want of spirituality. 

Nothing of the trimming school attaches to 
Mr. Gumey. What he thinks, he speaks, and 
speaks out. Mr. Gumey does not descend to 
plea^ * itching ear$.' ![ie does, however, much 
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more. Awakening and convincing, he rouses 
the indifferent, and alarms the transgressor. He 
cannot be attended without profity nor remem^ 
bered without respect, 

. Action is that in which, referring to oratory, 
he is the most wanting. His voice is full, and 
strong; but, at times, too loud, if not harsh. 
Defects such as these, although to be noticed, 
are but slight drawbacks. He' will be found an 
orthodox divine, in the best understanding of the 
phrase; and a judicious, informed, experienced, 
and energetic preacher. Such excellencies far 
outweigh all oratorical wants. 

Mr. Gurney has published * a Sermon preached 
on the Day appointed by his Majesty for a general 
Fast, at the Parish Church of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, Oct. 19> 180S, before the St. Giles and 
St. George Bloomsbury Volunteer Association, 
as Chaplain to the same; together with an 
Account of the Geremony of the Consecration of 
the Colours, and the Speech of Lieut. Colonel Sir 
John Nicholl on that Occasion." He afterwards 
sent from the press ^ a Sermon preached at the 
Free Chapel, West Street, June 15th, 1 808, for 
the Benefit of the African and Asiatic Society.' 
Although Mr. Gurney had observed, in his Dedi- 
cation of his Sermoa before the Bloomsbury 
corps, that he was^ ' not anx^ious to appear before 
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tbe |)ublic» at least in print/ yet he has sinoe 
ocmimiinicatod some interestnig and valuable 
papers to the first volume of The Watchman, and 
has otherwise been an anonymous contributor 
towatds. the information and improvement of 
mankind. He writes with shrewdness, learnings 
and great force. 
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PstsoNAL independence is most essential to the 
ministerial vocation. Judging upon this prin- 
dple, can we avoid to censifre those, who, pi^^ 
suming on the mere strength of their-i^uence, 
aim to bring the ministers of the sanctuary in 
subjection to a secular control ^ What do they 
mean, indeed, these men of our world, when 
they take to themselves, solely on tbe score of 
mammon, to lor^ it over the kingdom that is 
not of this world i — Let the head still rule the 
limbs. ^ We find, however, that a spirit far from 
christian has been exercised among the people 
of Long- Acre Chapel, claiming a sort of privilege 
to bring the Minister to a complete dependence 



0Q» nod mihmBmon to» theoL This/ continiics 
my mformxat, ' is a rebeUioo of scholars against 
their teacher ; and, to speak sblennly on the 
subject, I am looking for tiie time when the great 
Master of all may chastise, with a heavy rod, 
the entertainers and encouragera of sncb a spirit 1' 
Con^nding, aocordiogly, for those rights which 
inalienably appertain to the priesthood, Mr. 
King has, in * ei'A days^' incurred 'the. venom 
of, more * evil tongues/ but though a notice 
should be pcMrted on the doors of his present 
chapel, as there once was upon those of the 
church of St. Giles in the Fields, that more than 
half <tf its pews are to be let at reduced prices, 
let it be hoped, nevertheless, that he will ulti« 
mately deserve the thanks of every &ithful 
Minister of God, by vanquishing the resistance 
that has been so irreligiously opposed -to his 
personal character and professional authority. 

Temporal wpremacy ought in lio shape to 
dash with spiritual interests. When the legis- 
lative authorities of this land yielded up the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the crown, tbgr 
wrested as it were from God that which exclu* - 
sively belonged to him, whilst they rendered 
unto Csssar that tribute to which he could ad<- 
vance no daim. But where is this new rule to 
stop, — the rule of wealth, in rights of faith ? 
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With the prerogative of dictating in what manner 
pulpits shall be supplied, owing to the occasional 
absenting of their teachers, will not these ' men 
of influence in the world'— elated with this in- 
fluence, and thirsting still for power — next pro^ 
teed to instruct their spiritual directors on what 
texts to preach to them, how long they may 
preach, and in what style, * guise or sort,' they 
are to preach ? Something like this has, now and 
then, been more than hinted 1 Encroachments of 
this kind mark the first march of disorganiza- 
tion. 

John King, M. A. rose primarily into popu-^ 
larity as Minister of the Episcopal Chapel at 
Leeds, wh^re he states himself^ with truth, to 
have laboured ^ through the best and healthiest 
part of his life ;' for which he received, notwith-* 
standing, ' nothing but unqualified loss, dis-* 
quietude, and sorrow!' Quitting this place,, 
therefore, he repaired to the metropolis, towards 
the close of the year 1806, and became associated 
with the Rev. Mr. Watkins, the present Rector 
of St. Swithin, London -Stone, in the pastoral' 
services of Long-Acre Chs^L Here adversity^ 
still attended him. Possessing considerable abi- 
lities, he was, indeed, during the first months <^ 
his preaching, satisfsU^torily and beneficially 
heard> till, having parted from his worthy col- 
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league^ and. indisposition shortly aftex disaMing! 
him, contests arose amongst- his people about: 
the right to the> pulpit ; the congr^ation^ de^ 
dined ; and, last of all, charges against himself, 
though never proved; ^were indnstriouidy ctrcnt t 
lafced for< the. Worst cf purposes.' Wham force/ 
could not drive : from, his strong hold, it y^as: 
thought that lies might probe to the^ quick. So^ 
true is it^ as St. /James warns us, that:* the tonguei 
can. no man tame>$' and yet, continues this 
apostle^ • if (my man amot^ you setm toberdi- 
giousi <i^d bridleth not his. iangue, this man^s 
religion is vain* 

Thoroughly theological, informed and expe- 
rienced, serious r and searching; interesting and; 
improving, — and at that most important time of 
life when all these endowments are in iulLstrength, 
— who can reflect without some pain, that the- 
superior qualifications and attainments of Mr;: 
King were on the point of being rendered; worse 
than nugatory, iqpeaking as . to himself, : by * ;tfae 
idanderou8> suggestions and miserable si|bterfiig;e» 
of an implacable animosity P-^— ' Many hapm^. 
indeed, ^perished by the edge -of the sword; 
but not so ^ many,' divine ^Wisdom affinns, / as 
have fallen by. the tongue !' : . i 
^ Expressive both of sincerity '' and < earnestness. 
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at onioe, that he ifi^ folfy awiare of tfae momeiitoosi 
importance of his charge; and his deportmeoEt 
ocmfirms tbia indication. He is gvw$e in look^ 
simple in geitore ; and serious ia maimer.. But 
ittnajr be objectedl to iiis actioii^ tha^. it oftea 
wants that easy dignity which alike eonuniiids 
ami charme ; and also that he keeps bis right* 
hand as k w«te rivetted to his bcadUnotet^ Ihe 
leaws contaimiig whkh^ he ia accnstomed fre^ 
qnently to torn oi^r. tiead^mtes they merdjr 
are, since they^ seem chiefly to contain the! liivi^ 
sions and argmaent of his disoomoe. Otherwise 
he is extemporary. His exordiums are concise, 
yet complete, and striking. His eafaortalions 
anr animating and pnwerfiil; tai af^lieatiowi 
are dose^ and eflicacioos. 

There are still some good men^ howerat, wlw 
oouid iiot go* bia lengtha^ Sererity too otmeh 
mingles with Im dedsms. His oiihad fK y waqta 
mare dharity; ani hencer his dttunciaiaona ace 
semetimea iroti oaly umieaassarily Strang, iMt 
sepaiBivriy harsh. Bigotrjr aavy * mriiappitf ba 
mutake^ ftr ortbedosf; 

Vsquestionab^ Mr. Kingiis b0 pkader aaitiie 
cause af self-aightetosaflss. He skpoecatn the 
plea of self with an apostoha aasm. He gyaaii 
t hg»fafB» w> qnarter tp theassortors ^ talqpoas 
poiaQDMilgp^ ana I iireaattclam tap faniam iBMilBnuii 
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Pbarutaical ; tiipwit is p forms his da^inguiabing 
excdlence.' He whips the buyers and sellers out 
«f the teil^rie; sflences the long prayers in the 
asarkets i and hriagi. the proudest of scribes, at 
Ust, from the chief seats ^f the synagogue, to thu 
foot of the cross ! Pecfaaps it will be ^needed 
that in this strain of preaching he has few 
equals. 

He does not halt respecting modes of faith; 
much less think equally well of all modes. His 
religion is of a decisive cast. He has embraced 
what is reprobated as Calvinism by some men, 
and is not ashamed to inculcate what he considers 
the truth. 

Language is the Mie thing as to which he has 
t9 ipiprove. It might be well^ resqpecting this 
yarticttlar, could. Mr« King bear himseif use such 
expressioDs as ^ point hlank'-^' sajra be' — * bluii^ 
dar thnnigb matters'—- with othec phrases mxK^ 
of the same cast or scbpi^ He would also ad 
jpidicioudy in> abandooing the practice^ opmmoA 
tnougln indeed, of sayings towiyrds the x^ose of 
bia mtoKms^-f^' I shall dismiss yi>u, with obsenr** 
mg,* &Q. ifc Although, we usually pray to Qoi 
tbfKt hfi would disqoafs w with, hia blessii]ig^ wJieat 
veaip sei^Matiiig from, hia house, yet this word^ 
diniisfb Ab^^ nwb <a£ its jpulpt «flSect wheoi 
wiiMifaiif allir ancl fniiiiilhr iiiiniilfil Consecrated 
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expressions should thus be applied in none but 
appropriate circumstances. 

Mr. King still retains his proprietary in the 
Chapel at Leeds, which is now supplied by the 
Rev. Mr. Cox, his Curate, and, under his preach- 
ing, is numerously attended. 



RICHARD LLOYD. M.A. 



Attentiyely considering the manner in which 
preachers are too often introduced to the pulpits 
of the establishment, the wonder is that so many 
serious and able divines are to be found amongst 
the great number of episcopal clergynien. Re^ 
ligion is so little ' the business of an university 
education, that, ei^ecially when.we reflect on 
the motives with which youths are by their friends 
set apart for the ministry, it is happy, indeed, if 
half of those who ere sent to college in order 
that thiey nlay b6 trained up^ to preach, come 
fit>m thenc6, generally speaking, shod with the 
preparation of the sanctuary. Whether this evH 
admits of reform;' it is difficult to say ; since the 
caiuses.of it are of the most 'cOm|>l€fx kind> and* 
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such as seem at present to defy the fairest eflforti 
both of wisdom and power. Allowing reforma- 
tion of this kind to be still practicable^ then it 
is that reformation which is by far the most 
devoutly desirable. 

Religious fanaticism is the true foe of devo- 
tional spirituality. Let all the professors of 
religion but study to be able to give a reason 
for the hope that is in them, and this will effect 
more good, respecting even the evil now under 
oontemplation, than may seem evident at first 
sight. The wisdom that is from God, will, in- 
deed, more or less, still appear to be mere fool* 
ishness in the eyes of profane men ; but is it 
not most awful to reflect, notwithstanding this 
concession, how much the folly of man, mixing 
with things that are divine, tends to pollute, 
and^ if we may say it, to debase what is super- 
eminently acknowledged to be the written wisdom 
of God? Here then is the foe that good and 
wise men so much dread. Satan never succeeds 
better than when he thus assumes the form of an 
angel of light, and mingles with those who wor- 
ship in spirit I It ought to be commended in the 
present preacher, therefore, that he seems anxious 
ito avoid the extremes into which such numbers 
of christians are, on each side, apt to run,-H--that, 
whilst he stands opposed to fanaticism at all 

VOL. IL H 
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points, he yet boldly asserts the spirituality 
of the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints. 

Richard Lloyd, M. A. became Vicar of St. 
Dunstan in the West, on the resignation of the 
Rev. Mr. Williamson, in the year 1806; and is 
from Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which he 
was also a Fellow. Some time before he ob^ 
ts^ined the vicarage he now holds, Mr. Lloyd 
officiated as Curate to the late reverend Richard 
Cecil, at St. John's Chapel, n^r Bedford Row. 
Being, besides his vicarage. Minister of Midhurst 
in Sussex, his clerical labours are regularly di^* 
yided between Midhurst and St. Dunstan's. 

Erect in attitude, this preacher habitually 
exerts true dignity of action. Personally com- 
manding, also, with a voice, though rather thick, 
yet full and deep, Mr. Lloyd possesses some of 
the primary constituents of oratorical excellence. 
But his delivery is uniformly too slow. Whether 
this arises from the circumstance of his preach- 
jng memoriter, it is difficult for an observer to 
say ; but there seems reason to suspect that he 
^actually precomposes his best discourses at least, 
•then gets them by heart, and that, therefore^ 
v;they are not purely extempore. Such hard 
words, too, as ^ adumbrated^' and ' analogical/ 
iMid. * v<f^i^W and ^ superadd/ when employed 
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with profusion, smell much of the lamp. State- 
liness wins by its unbending. 

Regularly as his divisions occur, and notwith- 
standing the due connection of parts, Mr. Lloyd's 
discourses partake too much of the character of 
mere orations. Yet this incongruity may be also 
owing to the precomposing of them. Speaking 
by rote, is, at the best, toiling to speak ; and, 
when thus bound as it were hand and foot, the 
speaker will unavoidably aj^ar as though he 
were labouring to recollect what he has to an- 
nounce. 

But this preacher's character stands high. 
Earnestness, intelligence, solidity, impressiveness, 
form the prominent excellences of the christian 
pastor, connected with his instructions ; and by 
these, whatever may be our subtractions, Mr. 
Lloyd is undeniably and eminently distinguished. 
LiCt him resolutely endeiavour still more. 

The reverend Richard Lloyd, M. A. is well 
known as the author of a work entitled ' Ghristian 
Theology; or, an • Inquiry into the Nature aai 
general Character of Revelation.' This volume 
has met with success.; and reflects credit on the 
author, not only for the theological abilities 
which its execution displays, : but as evidential 
that the studies of his closet, when, the. door is 
shut, are in harmony with bis public life. 

H 8 
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RtiFiHBMBNT is distinguisbingly perceptible in the 
forthcoming ministers of Christianity. They not 
okily preach the truth, but they preach it with 
taste. But there are yet some advantages pecu- 
liar to them, peculiar at least to their situation, 
and which invariably conciliate both the mind 
and heart. Ingenuous themselves, their manner 
is full of candour, and their exhortations of affec- 
tion ; and whilst they neglect no means, either of 
study or labour, which are calculated to inform 
themselves on the subjects of which they have 
professionally to treat, they appear solicitous to 
disiseminate their sentiments so as to render them 
acceptable to their stated congregations. Novelty 
also gives an indescribable attractiveness to their 
pulpit exercises. Religion is as yet new to them, 
<*^-all is new to them ; and hence, full of what 
they have, for the first time, thus known and felt, 
what they deliver has much of interest, and not 
less of novelty. Novelty of manner itself k in- 
deed matter of novelty. 
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John Ousby, B. A. formerly Curate of Olney, 
Bucks, and recently Assistant Minister at the 
Lock Chapel, will in all probability suggest, when 
heard, remarks not unlike those with which he is 
here introduced to the critical attention of the 
religious world. Amongst the promising young 
ministers of this age, therefore, he may be equit^ 
ably remarked for knowledge, and jtidgment, and 
utility. Nor need we stop here. Although his 
voice is not strong, nor altogether free from mo- 
notony, and though, owing chiefly to his reading 
of sermons, he exerts but little action, yet he must 
be pronounced, on the whole, an informed, con« 
vincing, , and persuasive preacher. His figure is 
somewhat striking, his countenance fine, bis de* 
portment perfectly meet, and his language clas- 
sically pure; whilst his perceptions are dear, his 
reasoning just, and his exhortations warm. 

He indulges in the pictorial style. What he 
still wants in experience,-^intercourse with hu^ 
manity,-^ingenuity here makes up to him. He 
finishes his pulpit portraits with scientific skill. 

Accurate conceptions of human nature, bow- 
ever, are only to be obtained by scrutinising 
mankind. Hence the youthful preacher, who 
pops from his study into the hive of men, is ifre- 
quently mistaken in his estimates of them, and is, 
moreover, rather given to undervalue that inqui- 
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sition which might more fully qualify him for his 
important station in life. If, notwithstanding, 
' the proper study of mankind is man/ if, before 
we can * come home to men's business and bo- 
soms/ we must be apprised of the first, and qua- 
lified to appeal to the last ; if so, then the preacher 
should not, since preaching is designed to per- 
suade men, live in ignorance of the characters 
and conditions of beings with whom he has .so 
eminently to do. Experience will soon shew the 
present preacher the force of this reasoning. 
When he shall have thus known mankind more, 
his hearers will hang more on bis words. Igno- 
riance of mortal iniseries, seclusion from sin and 
its ravages, fi*equently implies sheer selfishness. 
The woes of our world must be known and .felt, 
by those who wish to do most good in it. Let 
all his preachers then remember who it wash— 
that was once * a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief/ but still reflecting that they are not, 
like Him, endued v\ ith an intuitive knowledge of 
nature and of man I 

The reverend John Ousby has recently become 
Minister of Tavistock Chapel, Broad Court, near 
Drury Lane. 



* 
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Uncommon attention has been excited towards 
the clerg3m:ian whose pulpit talents now consti- 
tute the immediate subject of critical investiga- 
tion. By one party he is charged with hav- 
ing made the pulpit a istepping-block to his am- 
bition ; whilst it is not less strenuously asserted, 
on the other hand, that he ranks amongst those 
preachers, who, evangelically denominated^ be- 
long to that gospel system which, say they, is so 
shamefully persecuted in this day. It is .against 
what are now called evangelical sentiments and 
extemporary eloquence, it would seem, that the 
artillery of episcopacy is about to be directed ; 
but with what effect, as to us, time alone can 
Hbew. Truth will make its way, however, and 
must have its course. Should the evangelicists 
prove wrong, time will determine their fate. 
Should their views of truth be just, — what arm of 
flesh shall stay them ? 

When will establidiments derive information 
from time ! . Does any religious churchman hope' 
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for the keeping off intruders on his own flock, 
once proposed by the author of certain Hints for 
the Security of the Established Church, by, in- 
stead of ^ seCufing/ excluding the most "^Vigilant 
pastor/ of that church ? Now, the truly vigilant 
pastors of the Church oi England, — pastors dear 
to the hearts of its people, who instruct and 
reform them, and wboQn, therefore, * a vigilant 
episcopacy' should be intent most to secure,—^ 
seem to have become unfortunately obnoxious to 
those who can best honour and advance them. 
What means this sad contest, seriously speaking, 
between high and low church? Here may h$ 
seen the beam which is now full in the eye of our 
church I ' Often have I heard,' remarks one of 
her divines, ' a great cry against Seceders from 
the Church, as though they were conspiring 
against her, and sought her ruin : for my part, I 
would recommend the advice of Gamaliel, to let 
these men alone— at least till we have got rid 
of the ConcederSy who are occupying the richest 
pastures in her indosure. Wishing to be thought 
Churchmen, and still professing to speak the truth, 
they yet so mangle the Scriptures that the poorest 
churchman can easily detect them of being Armu 
nian methodists, by a simple reference to the Arti- 
cles aad Homilies of his church ; 3^a, the residing- 
desk will contradict their flimsy pulpit jargon.* 
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CaltinJMic AHicIes, with Arminian Ministers! 
If any one is yet doubtful as to this pointy \t he 
cafinot discover this palpable schism in the ser- 
mons commonly delive/ed by the majority of the 
ministers of our church, let him only attend the 
preaching of two or three of those heterodox pro- 
ductions miscalled charity-sermons, which may 
be heard all the year round,. and he will be abun- 
dantly convinced that the old brand of our eccle- 
siastical establishment firmly attaches; that this 
mark of spiritual alienation stands full in our 
front, and is npt likely soon to be effaced. 
Founded on calvinistic articles, still we have, and 
seem likely to have, an arminian prieslhood. 

Richard Povah, LL. D. is from Corpus-Christ i 
College, Cambridge ; and is af least exempt from 
the charge which has just been preferred, with 
too great cause, against most of the ministers of 
that establishment in which he has generally been 
considered as an able preacher. Dr. Povah was 
ordained by the late Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Markham, upon a title to a Living in Yorkshires. 
He has been for some time Curate and Evening- 
Lecturer of St. James's, Duke's Place; wherei 
about two years ago, he established an excellent 
School of Instruction and Industry, of which, in 
fiaict, he is both founder and visitor. Nearly six 
years since, he became Af);emoon-Is<teturer of St. 
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Paul's, Shadwell, which he still holds ; and he was 
lately chosen, by a considerable proportion of 
votes, Friday-morning Lecturer at St. Bartholo* 
mew by the Royal Exchange, but has been pre- 
vented from ful611ing the intentions of the elec- 
tors, as is well known, from the circumstance of 
the existing Bishop of London having refused to 
sanction their choice, on the score of Dr. Povah's 
unfitness for the office. This great question is 
yet before the world, who will shortly have to 
witness its fate. 

Although occasionally he may choose to. con- 
sult notes, Dr. Povah is on the whole an extem- 
porary preacher. Respecting extemporaneous 
preaching, then, the question may not prove 
altogether so difficult of decision, as to practica- 
bility at least, as some disputants imagine. 

Conceding, merely for the trial of this question, 
that the Ministers of Christianity do not always 
either compose or discourse ' under the imme- 
diate impulse of the Holy Ghost,' their adoption 
of the extemporary style is. to be justified, or 
proscribed, by the judgment to be deduced from 
our common experience. What say nature and 
truth? Nature irresistibly propels us to prefer 



extemporary speakers. Now, setting apart any 
immediately super-human species of aid; why 
should it appear incredible, when we really wit- 
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ness the thing— -that the Christian Preacher, 
deeply imbued with the doctrines and spirit of 
his divine Master, especially when naturally en- 
dowed with eloquence, is enabled to deliver, him- 
self extemporaneously, experimentally, and effi- 
caciously, touching that system of heavenliness 
and immortality which he has been specifically 
commissioned to preach ? Adopt this reasoning 
more plainly. Supposing the individual to be 
gifted with eloquence ; take any of our public 
speakers, master of his subject, whether at the 
bar or in the senate, and, without affecting any 
miraculous impulse, the sole wonder of men, 
accompanied by disappointment, would be occa- 
sioned by their finding him not speak with orato- 
rical fluency and energy. And why is not this 
the case with those who preach? 

The Rev. Dr. Povah belorigs to this school. 
Nature has qualified him to speak with freedom 
to himself, and with ease and point to others; 
and he wisely follows, in these respects, the dic- 
tates of nature. Instead of any want of utter- 
ance, if he betrays one prominent fault, therefore, 
it is, that, since his ideas throng into his mind, 
he is too hurried in his delivery, in which there is 
an impetuosity and impediment at .the same 
moment. 

His voice is clear, but it seems weak. His 
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gestures are striking ; and h\i manner of address 
is engaging aikd impressive. 

Solicitous to make himself intelligible^ rather 
than ambitious of being reputed oratorical. Dr. 
FoTah always succeeds in being beneficially un- 
derstood^ notwithstanding the suggestions of mis« 
representation ; although^ owing to this feature 
of his preaching, he may, sometimes, not be uni- 
formly so eloquent. His scriptural information 
is great, and his knowledge of mankind deep ; 
whence his illustrations strike, and his applica- 
tions warm. His divisions are, however, unad- 
visedly multiplied, and unnecessarily enumers^ed; 
whilst his* discourses are, one must say, driven out 
to an impolitic length. Simplification of distri- 
bution, and condensation of materials, would ren- 
der his pulpit duties less wearisome to himself, 
and more acceptable to congregations. 
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National refinement has generally its share in 
promoting the dedine of morals ; and the reflect- 
ing indjviduaf, to whom the welifare of his species 
- is most dear, must, notwithstanding that he ad- 
mits and admires the various benefits which result 
from civilization, observe and regret the cala- 
mities vvith which its progress seems invariably 
connected. Christianity, nevertheless, greatly 
operates to the correction of those evils which . 
are inseparable from the more elevated stages of 
civilized intercourse. We may here trace, in 
various ways, the benign influence of religious 
institutions on political establishments ; and we 
owe it to our piety, more than any thing else^ 
that otir polity does not'of);en become intolerable. 
Since mere philanthropy, animated even by p^- 
suasion, is found inadequate to the ends of cha- 
rity, still less reliance is to be placed on the 
effects of an instinctive beneficenoe. Reason too 
soon interferes between compassion aivd ei^erticm ; 
men begin to librate between their hmnanity and 
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ability ; expediency is suggested, selfishness super« 
sedes benevolence, and the warmest professions of 
sympathy end in practical neglect. Nothing 
short of the sense of our obligation to assist the 
afflicted an4 the distressed, religiously impressed, 
will induce us to the performance of habitual 
kindness. 

Experimentally impressed with considerations 
of this stamp, it is pleasing to perceive that our 
magdalen charities, for so we may generally de- 
nominate those now in view, are built on the 
rock, and not on the sands; that these houses of 
mercy are, in fact, establishing on religious foun- 
dations. Assailed as the London Female Peni- 
tentiary at first was, it found, in the preacher 
now passing in review, one of its earliest and 
most strenuous advocates. He is spared to see 
the success of that cause, however once opposed, 
in whose just behalf he had so ably stood up. 

Legh Richmond, A. M. was formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and afterwards Curate of 
Brading, in the Isle of Wight. During the year 
1805, he was presented with the living of Turvey, 
in the County of Bedford, on the decease of the 
former Rector, Erasmus Middleton, who departed 
this life, full of faith and hop^ towards the end 
of April 1805, in his sixty-sixth year; having 
held this living only from Easter Sunday 1804, 
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till Easter Suday 1805 ! His most popular pub- 
lication was his ' Biographia Evangelical in four 
volumes. 

Erasmus Middleton was really an evangelical 
clergyman. His work constituted his joy in life, 
and his ' crown of rejoicing ' in death. He had 
religiously numbered his days. He was but a 
sojourner in this world, therefore, through which 
he journeyed on to his rest! Many sorrows 
were his earthly portion. Add yet he was one 
of those bruised reed^ which the world could not 
break. Humility is the essence of all religion; 
and religious humility was never more genuinely 
exemplified than in his character. He did not 
preach to set forth his own worth, but to win 
the souls of those who heard him. Thus he 
drew tears from all eyes, and had the love of all 
hearts. His * Kfe was bid,* indeed, * with Christ 
in God !' When I now think of his high and 
unsullied integrity, his,unassumed humility, his 
unfeigned loyalty, and his undisguised orthodoxy, 
he seems to have left few like him. Reader ! 
this is testified of the late Erasmus Middleton, by 
one who remarked him while living. 

The reverend Legh Richmond now treads in 
the steps of one who so piously had preceded 
liim. . Without the brilliant glare of talents, un- 
pretending, and unpresuming, — *■ simple, grave. 
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sincere/ he is frequently heard with pleasure, and 
always with respect and profit. 

His exordiums are of the concise kind. Al* 
though his positions are just, and his; reasoning 
perspicuous, yet his divisions are needlessly mul- 
tiplied, and thereby somewhat involved. He is 
judicious in points. He knows what to urge, and 
when to urge it. 

He is rather short in stature, and his power of 
voice not great ; yet his person, though not im- 
posing, is highly becoming; whilst there is a 
melancholy importunity in his tones, particiilarly 
in exhortation, that finds its passage to the 
heart. 

He is doubtless of the number of those divines 
whom it is the fashion of this age to style evan- 
gelical clergymen; and he has, therefore, been 
heard to confess, unawed by the * Hints ' of * a 
Barrister,' that, speaking <h the honour to which 
he considered Bedford to be eqtitled as the birth- 
place of Bunyan, he, for his part, still 

Itevered the man whose Pilgrin^ o^rks th^ road» 
And guides the progress of the soul, to God ! — 

COWPBft. 

Mr. Richmond is, finally, an orthodox and 
judicious theologian, and a sensible and impres- 
sive preacher ; and one who may produce ^reat 
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good^ where Providence has so fitly stationed 
him. Let him accordingly keep in that part of 
the * vineyard/ which his ' Lord ' seems to have 
designated for him. Turvey will yield him more 
ffuit than London. 

Amongst his publislied compositions^ are to 
be found — a Sermon on the Sin of Cruelty to- 
wards the Brute Creation; preached in the 
Abbey-Church at Bath^ February 15, 1801 : 
also — the First Anniversary Sermon, preached 
before the Directors of the London Female 
Penitentiary; in the Church of St. Lawrence^ 
near Guildhall, Wednesday Evening, May the 
2d, 1810. 
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CHRistiAN professors have evidently but faint sen« 
sations of that zeal with which ' religion at first 
inspired their converted progenitors. Its flame 
was not less warm in the hearts of the rich, than 
in those of the poor; and it burnt still more 
bright, though not more pure, in those of the 
high than in -those of the low. History would 
abundantly substantiate this position. One trait 
may, however, fix the fact. It stands recorded 
of the brave and good Grillon, who flourished 
towards the close of the fifteenth century of our 
era, that, listening once to a sermon on the Pas- 
sion of the Saviour, he became, at length, so 
powerfully indignant at the treatment of Christ 
on the Cross, pictured by the preacher, as openly 
to exclaim, placing his hand upon his szvord, — 
* where wert thou, Grillon!' Perhaps the spirit 
of the pious and valiant Grillon, however laud- 
able elsewhere, partook too much of that in which 
Peter smote off an ear from one who assisted in 
the apprehension of Jesus^ and for the indulgence 
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of which this disciple was so generously but effec- 
tyally reproved by his divine master. This was^ 
perhaps, the case. Still the fact remains just the 
same, and comes most clearly to our point. 

Naturally attracted then by that oratory which 
captivates the imagination and electrifies the affec- 
tions, men are not so immediately disposed to 
value that species of eloquence which solicits 
attention and insinuates conviction. Boanerges 
has more votes than Barnabas. But is this taste^ 
however general, of the best kind ? Whoever has 
examined the complexion of those discourses 
which are recorded of the greatest preacher that 
ever appeared to enlighten and amelioratjs the 
world, — those of the Son of God ! — will perceive 
their characteristic excellences, next to the trutl^s 
which they teach, to consist chiefly in their mo- 
deration, winningness, ^daA simplicity, v v^ ; ir. iuUl^j 

Retiredness of living and humility in teaching, 
shunning the blaze of that world which they illu- 
mine, are most estimable on the part of preachers; 
and that these qualities do very generally distin- 
guish the clergymen of our establishment, con- 
ceding soxjae exceptions, none but their most 
obdurate opponents can feel disposed to contro- 
vert. Among pastors who so live and teach, 
truth has to rank the present preacher. , . 

Thomas Sheppard, M. A, complete his minis- 
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terial studies at Edmund Hall, Oxford, under the 
superintendance of those learned and respectable 
divines. Dr. Dixon and the Rev. Mr. Crouch, 
with credit to himself and satisfaction to his tutors. 
He was chosen the Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
Mary's, Stoke Newington, in 1783; and, on the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Faulkener, he afterwards 
became Minister of Ely-Chapel, in Holborn. 
Having awaited the issue of the memorable con- 
test for the Rectorship of Clerkenwell, Mr. Shep- 
psrd was, in 1804, appointed by the succesi^ful 
candidate, Mr. Foster, Curate and Morning 
Preacher of Pentonville Chapel. Succeeding to 
this onre, he took his farewell of the congregation 
kt Ely-Chapel, where his loss has since been ably 
supplied by Mr. Wilcox ; but he still retains the 
lectureship at Stoke Newington. Mr. Sheppard 
has not, therefore^ risen immaturely into notice, 
but gained progressively, and deservedly, on the 
public eye. 

It is not by concealing his radical opinions, by 
hinting between systems and sects, in order to 
please most men by being honest with none, that 
this preacher deserves the apostolical commenda- 
tion of making himself all things to all. He 
simulates not. Decidedly calvinistic, and per- 
lectly evangelical, his sentiments are yet so urged 
M to propitiate enquirers and neutralise adver- 
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saries. Humility always becomes orthodoxy. He 
unreservedly announces what is truth ; but then 
he discreetly enforces it. He is zealous at the 
same time ; but his zeal has knowledge in it. 

Excepting some short head-notes, his sermons 
are quite extempore. They are all sufficiently 
premeditated, and legitimately divided 5 perspi- 
cuously reasoned; pertinently illustrated; and 
feelingly applicatory to the heart. Both his de« 
portment and delivery are impressive, yet fxe^ 
None of the arts of style, none of the traps <>f 
speech, are to be found in him. Simplicity runs 
through all his character. 

He prays with exemplary devoutness> and 
praise-worthy propriety ; never affecting too much 
to alter what so few eventually amend; consiiS' 
tently regarding the established ordinances of his 
church. He reveres the forms of the church, imd 
adopts them, though he could pray well without 
them. 

Although he stands but short in stature, and is 
not strong in voice, defects of this sort are not 
marked. The Rev. Thomas Sheppard hu not 
sent any sermon to press. 
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Happy is it for the world when the preachers of 
reh'gion are known to be such from right motives. 
When they are not so, bad will be the best. 
Indifference id most dangerous in this profession. 
When the heart is here cold, of what worth is the 
head? The choice of such men should be made 
their lot ; and, what is more, their lot should be 
their choice. Sincere pleasure does it give me as 
authorized to state thus much of the present 
preacher. His lot was first his choice — ^his choice 
now forms his lot ! 

John Sheppard, B. A. is from St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford. Having for some time officiated 
as Curate of St. Clement Danes, upon which title 
he was in fact ordained, he shortly after became 
Morning Preacher and Tuesday Evening Lec- 
turer at West Street Chapel, St. Giles's ; and is 
now also Alternate Evening Lecturer at St. 
Margaret's Chapel, Broad-Way, Westminster. 
Original^jr he was intended for the legal profes- 
sion; but, experiencing an entire change of 
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sentiments^ he wa^ finally led, by this change, to 
embark in the sacred vocation of religion. 

* Every man hath his proper gift of God/ says 
St. Paul; 'one after this manner, and another 
after that.' The great diversity of human tiaste 
requires this diversity of gifts. Energy is neces- 
sary to stimulate some; some>, tenderness is cal- 
culated to subdue. Mildness belongs to^ the 
present preacher. Heaven has granted to Mr. 
Sheppard this gift o^ christian teaching; and 
since he ' neglects not the gift that is .in him,' 
but, following the Apostle's direction to Timothy, 
continues diligently to ' stir up this gift of God,' 
there is therefore no room to doubt, that, as he 
is now profitable for it, be will hereafter make 
' full proof of the ministry.' His qualifications 
and his attainments rank him comparatively high. 
High in worth, high in truth, high in zeal. Libe- 
rally construing a passage to be found in the 
preface to the Rev. Samuel Wesley's poem of the 
Life of Christ, I would say to him, in no meaa 
strain of religious versification — 



Taught to contemn the miser's useless store. 
And honours which a cheated world adore. 
Pure be thy breast from envy as from hate; 
And thus, thus long, upon the altar wait. 
Till, from thy dear-IoVd Temple, thou remoTf 
To join the happier, Uissfiil choir abovb ! ' 
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Considering the cast of his character, together 
with the nature of his acquirements, it follows 
that tlie countenance of this preacher will be 
expected to he, as it is, open, attractive, and 
intelligent. Though not tall, his action is always 
free, and sometimes striking ; and though in his 
voice, wfaidi seems not strong, there may occa- 
sionally be discovered something like a lisp, yet 
he judicioudy manages this defect by speaking 
with calmness and at ease. 

Unmixed approbation is due to this clergy- 
man's deportment. Whether observation fix on 
the solemnity with which he enters the pulpit^ 
his private praying there, his posture whilst the 
singing lasts, his excellence in the intercessional 
repetition of the Saviour's bequeathed * form of ^ 
sound words/ his ultimatdy pronouncing the 
ministerial benedicti<yi, and the decent caution 
with which be refrains, when done, from the 
still common practice of hurrying out of the 
pulpit, the Rev. John Sheppard holds out, firom 
first to last, an example which might be bene* 
ficially followed by some of his clerical brethren. 
His conduct here reproves them. 

Classical yet unambitious, his style is at once 
polished and intelligible. Scripture having well 
admonished him to * condescend to those of low 
estate' in this world,-«i*Oiie of th^ hardest lessons 
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of the cross ! — he strives to adapt the strain of 
his discourses to the uninstructed and simile 
hearer. Yet in this great effort there seems no 
art. Religion has thus enabled him to accom« 
plish that which his disposition of mind naturally 
would have attempted. 

His exordiums are appropriate and informing 3 
his divisions ate natural and judicious ; his illus- 
trations are familiarly apt. His figures are few 3 
but they always strike* Thoroughly scriptural^ 
he is uniformly interesting^ persuasive and im- 
pressive ', and is frequently animating. 

Matrimonial solicitudes have not hitherto in- 
terfered with his ministerial avocations. The late 
Rev. Richard Cecil has left some pertinent re- 
marks on this head. * It seems to me/ observes 
this mhiister^ ^ that many men do not give suf- 
ficient weight to our Lord's observations upon 
those who made themselves Eunuchsfor the King'- 
dom of HeaverCs sake ; nor to St. Paul's reason* 
ing on the subject of marriage. I would only 
imply, that 1)oth our Lord and the Apostle seem 
to establish it as a principle — ^that a single state^ 
when it can be chosen and is chosen for the sake 
of the Gospel, is the superior state.' Nevertheless 
this remark must not be construed by some into dis- 
praise of marriage, seeing it applies only to sudi 
characters as are now undor our ccmsideratkni. 
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Preachers of religion seem mutually in extremes* 
Morality is with one portion the order of the 
day ; whilst with the other the touchstone lies in 
mere believing. Since we cannot separate the 
two, however, why not reconcile ourselves to 
both? They are one. Faith induces works — 
works evidence faith. 

' I have sought thee in the courts, fields, and 
gardens,' exclaims lord Bacon, in a Prayer to his 
Maker; * but I have found thee in thy temples !' 
The noble writer penned this prayer when our 
Reformed National Religion existed in its primi- 
tive pureness; when, biblically theological, the 
Ministers of the Establishment had not descended 
to that * mere moral babble' which so directly 
militates 

' Against the canon laws of our foundation/ 

Convinced as we are that the ^ Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands,' yet 
assured too, though * heaven and the Heiven of 
Heavens cannot contain' him^ that he wiU> ne- 
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veftheless, * dwell with man on the earth,'— how 
shall he (Lord and God !) be found in his earthly- 
temples, if there, and only there, * the blind' 
are still left to ^ lead the blind?' — * How shall 
they call on him,^ demands the chief Apostle of 
the Gentiles, ^ in whom they have not believed ? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard ? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ?' And, finally, ^' how shall they preach 
except they be sent ?' Here is the great test by 
which the spirits of preachers must one day be 
tried. Let them ask, with more truth than 
Pilate once seems to have had, * what is truth.' 
Do these know the truth ; and know all the truth ? 
do they preach the truth ; and preach ' all the 
truth? Ethical declamations are not theological 
sermons. 

What is moralized preaching at last ? It is tell- 
ing men they ought to become holy, without (X,,v^ f ' 
stating how they are to become such. Clergy- -i ±^ * 
men of this description are like finger-posts with ; i^.^' 
no direction. They staild plump in the croj^/ 
roads of life, and point to some way, with no 
inscription to say which is which. They can tell 
the lame to take up his bed, and walk ; but not 
where to get feet for the task. They can tell the 
blind to see ; but they help him nbt to sight ! 
These are blind leaders of the blind. Into one 
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ditch, sacred Scripture aflBirms, they both stum- 
ble. 

Henry White, M. A. has been for some years 
Curate and Evening Lecturer of Allhallows Bark- 
ing, near Tower Hill, and Afternoon Lecturer 
at St. Mary's Rotberhithe. Long though he had 
been known at the east end of this town, and not- 
withstanding his popularity there, Mr. White 
proved an unsuccessfiil candidate for the rectory 
of St. Mary at Hill, now filled by the revei^end 
Philip Stanhope Dodd. 

He is a leading charity preacher of the times. 
But sermons of this cast are seldom used as the 
means of conveying to hearers any thing like 
(what yet such auditors so much need!) com- 
pendiums of Christianity, and summaries of salva- 
tion ; or of eloquently and permanently inculcat- 
ing the principles, and efficaciously enforcing the 
requirements, of our heavenly religion-^enforcing 
the charities of man to man, in consideration of 
that sublimest exhibition of diarity, firom the 
conunenpement to the consununation of tim^ 
the everlasting Redemption wrought out by the 
Son of God on behalf of our fiddlen race I Here 
the high powers of the preacher would be felt; 
Inspired with love to Him who ^ so loved the 
world as to give his only begotten Son> that the 
world, through him, might be saved/ here would 
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the talents of the preacher assume all their 
strength, — his arguments would become de- 
monstrative; and his exlK)rtations prove irre- 
sistible. 

Charity sermons are indeed by no means fe- 
vourable to the cultivation of the true species of 
pulpit eloquence. Unless christian charity be 
invariably recommended on christian motives, the 
custom of preaching for charities tends to induce 
habits which will be found unhappily subversive 
of the great ends of christian teaching. Sermons 
prove mere spouting ; declamation is substituted 
for exhortation ; preachers are but players. Gos- 
pel preachers should stand, however, if they feel 
themselves to be such, with an exalted serenity 
and an affecting majesty : they should, indeed, 
stand 

' as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul, or Tully, stand !* 

Now the Rev. Mr. White seems not of this 
class. Although he is manly as to person, and 
interesting in his delivery^ he carries with him 
much of studied gesture, and laboured address, 
into the pulpit. Enough there seemed of com- 
placent confidence, in the folding of his arms 
with a reclining negligence; and in that assumed 
loftiness^ coupled with an effort to seem devout. 
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which, however it may be admired, the genuine 
preacher would strive most to avoid. 
' His language demands praise; many of his 
figures also are found striking ; but his apostro- 
phes utterly fail. Apostrophe, if good, must 
be extempore. Imagine an orator, rhetorically 
contemplated, apostrophising philanthropy ; and, 
during this appeal, sometimes looking, where he 
ought to look, upwards, but ytt frequently com- 
pelled to glance, where he ought not to glance, 
downwards to his sermon-case, during the most 
sublimely affecting passages of his apostrophe! 
Such has been the sad fate of the Rev. Mr. White; 
and must be the fate of those who preach by 
book. 

Reasoning is not one of those qualifications 
for which Mr. White is eminent. Expounding is 
with preachers one main point ; and yet what 
numbers stop at propounding ! How i^vf rightly 
divide, properly elucidate, fully apply their texts ! 
Here the present preacher comes short. He does 
not clear and point out, if we may say it, * the 
way, the truth, and the life.' 

Some of the followers of this popular clergy- 
man may be offended at this sketch. Yet the 
writer has no aim but truth, and as to Mr. White 
wishes him well. He would wish, for him, more 
of that spiritualized intellectuality, — that force 
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of truth, that glow of soul, — which irresistibly 
finds its way, at all times, to all hearts. But this 
is the inestimable boon of that Being who ' clothes 
his priests with salvation,' and who * satiates their . 
souls with fatness;* — ^ who maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire!' 

Considered however as one of the few efficient 
preachers in the cause, and at the call, of bene- 
volence, the Rev. Mr. White's pretensions are 
unquestionably of a superior description. His 
figure and features are striking; his manner is 
pleasing ; his language is highly correct, and even 
graceful; whilst his voice, which is clear as full, 
touches, in its breaks, the true chord. Here 
seems his forte. This then proves his * gift;' 
and thus he does good. 
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Religion was predominant in the breasts of our 
pious ancestors, ^ a sober christian race ;' whose 
institutions are so many perpetual memorials, 
at least as fiur a^ human power could make them 
so, that they did not think one day in seven, 
however decently observed, quite sufficient for 
the great business of salvation. Hence the num- 
ber of week-day lectureships, founded by our 
&thers, the high benefit of which thousands have 
felt ; and the establishment of which, amidst the 
haunts of traffick, no person of serious mind 
can contemplate without true gratitude of heart. 
Episcopalians and dissenters have, agreeing in 
principle, each bequeathed such institutions. 
They stand as beacons to warn souls ! They are 
as light to our feet, and serve as lamps to our 
path. Our ^ candlestick' shines. The light that 
is in us, is not dark :-^let us take heed, and walk 
by this light. 

Watts Willdnson, M. A. is from Worcester 
College, Oxford. He is Chaplain to the Ha- 
berdashers* C<mipany» in which capacity he 
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preaches on the Sabbath, Morning and Evening, 
at the Chapel of their Alms' Houses :: he is also 
Sanday Afternoon Lecturer to the united parishes 
of St. Mary Aldermary and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, in Watling Street; and he has been, for 
many years, the Tuesday Morning Lecturer at 
St. Bartholomew by the Bank, where his most 
valued sermons have been preached. This lecture 
is styled, by way of distinction, the Golden Lec- 
ture; from the circumstance of the lecturer's 
remuneration having been directed to be per- 
petually paid to him in guineas, since ^ the work- 
man is worthy of his hire.' 

High as the present preacher has stood in the 
estimation of what is termed the religious part of 
the world, it 'may seem problematical to assert 
that his pulpit talents are comparatively but little 
known. One remark will explain this. Restrict- 
ing his exertions to the established church, and 
having preached chiefly in the city, his wprtb 
has not been so generally appreciated by the 
inhabitants of our extended and extending me* 
tropolis. The city is less favourable than formerly 
to high cleric worth. Thus are great preachers 
now hid, where once preachers first were known. 
Our sun rose in the east, and may set in the 
West. 

Mr. Wilkinson is (characterised conformably 
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with pceviaiiiiiig pfaiaseolog);) ka erangdieal maa. 
Let our excdletit establishmcat oot^ unadvisedly 
depreciitte Mch men. Whikt there are at least 
«ie hundred and seventy^ Dissenting Ministers^ 
besides twenty of their piacw ctf worship, wbjch 
are rariously applied, t<igether with upwacds of 
fin^-six chapels bdonging to the Wesleyaii Me- 
thodists, within ten m^es of Londoa, employing 
ateogetibier more than three huncjied ministers,-T-- 
w91 aay of 4he Members of the Cbunch of Eng- 
land serionsty say, that it ns not now high time 
to encourage snch of her Clc^rgymen as are fitted 
for the arduous task of reclaiming her lost sheep ? 
Gospel preadiing is simply wanted. ^ The poor ' 
must ^ have the Gospel preached to them,' and 
by Gospel prea^iers whom they love ^to hear. 
•Ethical mumblerf no longer comipaqd. The 
sheep now know the shepherd's voice, and with 
-alacrity rouse at his call. None else will they 
'hear. 

/^ Mr.Wiftnnson mn|;s in the old school, — the 
-propiiets- school,«~the sound ffiid deep and scrip- 
tural school. He reminds us much of what Mr. 
' Romaine was. He has much of the like eloquent 
coUoquiality, impressive earnestness, and experi- 
* mental edification. But, < what do you mean foy 
religious experience ?' say the men of this world. 
. The answer is always clear. — Tis the Life of God 
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in the Soul of wan 1 Tbow wbft knqif %ng\ki of 
tkis^ life, — kdms * i^ whom we? liy^, nod niQi?e, 
gnd bave qur being/— <Aa f^^ their itef^l feo tbii 
triuh. Scriptural experience is tbe prommenfc 
excellence o£ Mr. WiH^inaon'i^ dispQuraes^ 

His, defiaiencfjc is of ^notl^tr^ ki^^l. Hi^. ctiyi^ 

sions, generally judicious, are yet too tsamerQU9j 

.neither his voice or action partake much of the 

speaker ; and be is^ viewed as an orator, rather 

unfavourably short. 

Such is, however, the efficacy of his preaching, 
assisted by tbe i^emnity of his appear^ce, that, 
triumphing over casual impediments, he lays the 
axe to the root,— -convincing of sin, consoling 
tihe dejectec^ and ^staUishing the .believer. £U^ 
liprtatives ^MT^ wcuriElf^, and his applications stroi^g. 
Qf t)^ nufpber of those, tl^refore, wl^o i^,^ 
ju9tly apprehended and fully exppunded the Sac^ 
Yolume> be may look, with holy trust, ^o- ^ 
. d9y wb^n every fi^itbful Minister of Religion ^1^ 
JQyfuUy e^^claioiB before assembled ages, ^^res^r 

Hdg hia Pivipe Ma^tetjTT-* Lo> bwe and I ; mi 
tbose whom thoi| hajs|t given me!' 

P, blest employment their's ! O hsmpy state^^ 
Who peace twixt God and man negotiate ; . 
IKTho where they come, his peaceful law diq)erse. 
And spcead glad*tidings round the unirerse / — 
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Trivial faults are here not worth notice. Other- 
wise the homeliness of Mr. Wilkinson's usual 
style might be objected to ; and yet phrases such 
as — ^ This stares you in the face/ are certainly 
not undeserving of correction. Faults of this 
sort are yet the besetting sins of some who can 
preach well. 
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Popularity has been objected to in the minis- 
ters of the sanctuary. Legitimately acquired and 
employed, however, popularity well subserves 
Christianity. Facts will determine this point. 
Adverting to the celebrity of Mr. Whitfield, con- 
tltisted with the dearth of talent in some of his 
first coadjutors, the Editor of the Gospel Maga- 
zine asserts, that, ^ at one time, what with Mr. 
Dyer's dullness, Mr. Green's stammering, and 
Mr. Winter's monotony, George Whitfield had 
almost lost his congregation ; insomuch that he 
was obliged to strip and ply at the oar inces- 
santly/ Convinced then of the deplorable efiects 
of dulkiess and stammering and monotony^ why 
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should sensible^ persons think it necessary to 
lament that * such a thing as popularity, in its 
ministers, has crept into the Clause of Christianity?' 
Talents naturally attract popular favour. Super- 
lative ability must and will, especially wheii 
exerted for religion, still claim the highest vene- 
ration. 

' Should the foregoing observations be thought 
to contain nothing new, but appear to contend 
for that which now wanted no defence, often as 
such has been urged, yet to the writer of these 
pages they seem not unsuitably introductory of the 
present preacher, so ably succeeding the late Reve- 
rend Richard Cecil ; and who has already been 
described, by one competent to judge, as * an 
acquisition to the Church of England, — possessed 
of considerable talent and erudition, with a pri- 
mitive zeal, enforced by the respectability of his 
eloquence, and by which he is animated for the 
eternal welfare of his hearers.' 

Daniel Wilson, M. A. graduated . at St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, where he also obtained the 
Prize Essay upon the subject of Common Sense; 
and where he still holds the situation of Vice- 
Principal. He was ordained to the living of 
Chobham, in the county of Surrey, then sup- 
plied by Mr. Cecil; whom he succeeded, about 
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Mid^nmtner 1809; Ak Mmidtier of St. J^Muil) 
Chapel, Bedford Row, Londoft, agfreeibiy to tte 
pastoml circulair of hii» t>i*^s^^'^<^^o^ ^ho nt tte 
same time took liii iiffeeiioAtaie ihtet^l bf h% 
flock. 

Succeeding so esteeiAled a fnreacher ^ Mt. 
Cecil, the reverend Mr. Wilson is placed itt tW 
common point of contemplation. Recoihmetided 
likewise by his predecessor in the same i^rettf 
work, he must ivish not tb discredit his \^t esihiest 
recommendation. Hithterto he lias acquitted him^ 
self happily of this re«pott<si4miity. 

Since the delivery of his primiU sention vt 
St. John's, preached pri the ^ bf July, 11809; 
Mr. Wilson has ptudeiltly restrained that anxious^ 
ness to make ihuch of oni^'s self. Which com* 
monly defeats the precise fetid [iropbised by 
it. Over-exertion is dmdst as ikulty as inexer* 
tion. 

His looks become his post : his voice isouncb 
soft and clear \ and his stt\6ti is cfaiatdA'e. H^ has 
cdnsiderable felicity of style, will) ^ hnbbihmofl 
persuasiveness 6f tones. Friequently his m^t^ 
I^rs are excqjilent; scripturi^l-^jret displaying 
true imagination. His heart is in the chtirbf^ 
May his feet be kejit, steadfastly itnd immovaMy, 
in the good dd way I 
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• The f»w ^Melks of Mt. WitMfi'^ fir^acbihf fl^ 
nM ^i^S 01* gteat; Hb m^ ^k^ m6\d fhlf 
httbit of t^kii% iit» tad ti^gitig tUfe j[16iiits CMT fail 
dikeb^lriies #ith aft « Ob6drv6 Ufk; bi-, ^ t>bS@H« 
ilbw,' *, ' t)b»hr« tfcetf>/ liOr #ttuM be tticOtt»i^ 
ter much difficulty in correcting, ^ td ftilfiftlf^ 
the common-place custom of closing a sermon, 
with — "^ I shall make no particular application of 
\;his practical discourse/ These may seem slight 
faults, scarcely worth remark, but faults they 
still are. 

The Rqi^erend Daniel Wilson has published a 
sermon entitled * Obedience the Path to Religious 
Knowledge; preached before the University of 
Oxford, at St. Mary^s Church, Sunday the 28th 
of January, 1810/ He has since sent from the 
press * The Blessedness of the Christian, in Death : 
two Sermons, occasioned by the Death of the 
Rev. Richard Cecil, &c. preached in St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford Rowj the first, on Sunday, 
August 26, and the second on Sunday, September 
2, 1810.' Mr. Cecil died at Belle-Vue, Hamp- 
stead, on the i5th of August preceding. He 
has well described his own lot. — * It sometimes 
pleases God to disqualify Ministers for their 
Work,' observes Mr. Cecil, in his Miscellaneous 
Remarks on the Christian Ministry, < before he 
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takes them to their reward. Where be gives 
them wisdom to perceive this, and grace to ac- 
quiesce ia the dispensation — such a close of an 
honourable life, where the desire to be publicly 
useful survives the power, is a loud Amen to all 
former labours !* 



ICDe i^ulpit. 



PJRT THE SECOND. 



DISSENTERS 

FROM THK 

ESTABLISHMENT. 



wi^ t^uiiptt. 



He said, that 'Talkers concerning ReU^tfH abdtktided) 
but that there was very little heart- work. All were become 
approvers of true Christian Doctrine ; but'numbers, in the 
midst of their professions, remained too niuch like the rest 
of the world ; 4mbidou^, greedy of gnin, followers of )pl^ 
sure. Not so formerly/ continued he : 'a truly sincere 
and religious character was then derided, despised, pers^r 
cuted; and nobody, who was not deeply in -earnest, sup- 
ported faithfully tiie iHal bf "A&k Crosses. The R^ligi^dii 
of Christ/ added the R6y. Joseph Milner, ' is not of this 

world !' — ISAAC MILNEB. 



CLARKE, 



Wii¥»Eitek 'shall exahlin^ \h^ kctiial ^tate 6f reli- 
|;i6n, esf^ialiy bts cbi&ectecl v^h ^liiical cbh- 
ii{a&rii,^i6ns, -^ t^e t^rogteSs of What we Bel^iii 
Evangencal Pr^hih^, of Ani^itiian Methodism, 
kk UhltAHati Prosfeiytitoi, 6f Aritihbmmn A^vb- 
tecy, the lai:e rise bf New Sefcis, ihs^ cbntes'ts 
tetw<3^fi C&tholibs ahB Protectants, aAcI, Wl^, 
ih^ tiigh-Chiik^ Pi^tldrc^, siiU Unhappily th 
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force, — whoever looks at these seriously, will find 
(observed the writer of these volumes) ample 
demand for all the vigilance that theological 
inquisition can possibly exercise. Are not these 
things so. Christian Reader ! but, ought they to 
be? 

Proselytism is now the order of the day. Uni- 
tarianism, cold as its genius is supposed to be, 
being in this respect on the alert, we may easily 
imagine that Methodism is neither sluggish or 
wioperative. Speaking of * this latter sect,' the 
present metropolitan diocesan describes them- as 
that * which overruns the country/ This obser- 
vation ought to have proportionable weight. The 
augmentation of this sect has been amazingly 
great, — their numbers have ^ increased, and are 
increasing,' beyond all ordinary calculation. It 
is probable that the Wesleyan Methodists, there- 
fore, amounting to upwards of one-hundred and 
thirty-four thousand, besides their preachers, in 
the United Kingdom only, will, particularly when 
their constitution is more understood, become the 
object of political solicitude, as well as of religious 
consideration. Methodism seems more systema- 
tically organized than is yet generally supposed; 
and its government, by the conference of its 
ministers, annually convened, is little short of 
absolute. We find them dividing the kingdooi 
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into districts and circuits, correspondent with the 
episcopal dioceses and parishes, through which, 
aiding the exertions of local preachers, more than ' 
five-hundred travelling preachers constantly take 
their rounds. What an astonishing community 
is here ! 

Methodism has some culpabilities still less 
justifiable. Among the more indirect modes of 
replenishing its ranks, its supporters not only 
continue to use the Liturgy of that Church from 
whose communion they have separated, decoying 
and entrapping her members, but sometimes 
contrive to name their places of worship so as to 
induce some uninformed individuals to suppose 
them to be the sanctuaries of the establishment 
itself Who but might suppose that their ' Lam- 
beth Chapel,' for example sake, looking at the 
situation and dignity of this building, was one 
of our chapels of ease, and actually attached to 
the church? Lambeth Chapel is, however, a 
Methodist Chapel. — ^ How the Methodists of 
the present day can persist in calling themselves 
Members of the Church of England,' exclaims 
the Pourtrayer of Methodism, ' I cannot tell. 
When will they lay aside their double-deal- 
ing ?• 

Whilst the progress of Arminian Methodism 
is thus accelerated by indirect but incessant 
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modes of propagation^ its inlernmi economy if 
surprisingly contrived to amalgamate and fiqn 
together those who profess its creed. Of this 
stamp are its ^ Love Feasts' Yet it was in this 
species of Christian Communion, we are told^ 
that the late Archdeacon Paley is supposed to 
have represented the Methodist Societies as ^ ap- 
proaching nearer than any others, except th^ 
Moravians, to the standard oi- the Primitive 
Church' All that w^ primitive was not good. 
However such ^frequent private meetings, for 
conference atod won^ip, naturally inpluce. (as the 
Eclectic Review tetts uaj ^a degoee of cefigious 
intifnacy, of mutual confidence, of sympathy^ and 
of personal attachment, skiUbUy cakmlated lor 
the consolidation (^ thp metbodist societies ; still, 
considering the state of humanity, it seenui no 
exaggeration to imagine that they must inciden- 
tally be productive ^ results rather less bene- 
ficial And were not the Primitive Christians 
fl^ostolically reproved for sdmp such things? 
They doubtless were. < Although a seven-days 
solenm preparation was required of those whK> 
celebrated the Passover, j^ (remarks a Layman 
of the Church of England) the pascal-supper was 
considered as a Feast by the Jews; and those 
who partook of it made a hearty meal. When, 
tiierefore, the Euchariat caine to be cefebcated in 
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its xQQiff\y Mi^ Jpwrs of gpqd .che^r oouW not 

jl>mok tl).e snb^t^^utiqn qf ^ pfust of briead for, a 
riice of laml)^-:rm that sudb ftf them £^ ijould 
ftffQrd it, hrpugttt ott^r viqt^aU with th^m to eat 
Bkmg with it ; ap^ 9^ .((le Eupbarist wa^ always 
c^br^ted, in tbpise tiipes, 9t ^very meeting, a 
babit of glvittony ^ml inetsriety )Fa$ acquired by 
Aiany pf the new proselytes. This was particu- 
larly the ea^e 9f t^he Corinthian?,— and to their 
CAS9, imi such 9» i^e9fiai3ple it, St. Paul's Epistle to 
ti^em is to be ap{4ied ; the consequences of di3- 
e»9e ^nd deftt^, which he says bafl faUen upon 
theni} being no other than the natural effecb^ of 
gluttony and ^Aruplceniies?/ 

Knt there is another charge, still more grave, 
irtuch iattacbes to thjs sect. Methodism is also 
charged with heterodoxy; for its professors are 
said, by the present Bishop pf London himself, to 
• differ so widely from the followers of Whitfield, 
although they aGkoow»W(|ge 9 extemporary origin 
as the followers c^ l^^lc^y, on the grand article 
of Redemption, its evei^ t/o be Arminians.' Ar- 
minianism is now, however, sunk in Methodic. 
During the life-time of the Reverend John Wesley, 
his monthly treasury was styled the Arminian 
Magazine ; but, for some time past, it h^s been 
'ostensibly entitled the Methodist Magazine ; or, 
at least, the decisive epithet of Arminian, origi- 
nally promin(e?i|, |w ojf fatp ye§rs been eclipsed 
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by the obvioasness of the equivocal epithet of 
methodist. Arminiauism is, nevertheless, still 
embraced and preached by this religious sect: 
so that if the Bishop of London means to affirm 
they, thus * pervert the principles of the people/ 
when estimated by the principles of the establish- 
ed church, his lordship's opinions will be seen to 
have more of substantial orthodoxy, than some of 
his opponents appear to have understood. 

Arminianism is found subservient even to Uni- 
tarianism. Examining the fifth Report of the 
Committee of the Unitarian Fund, made on May 
the 24th, 1809, we find that two Methodist Local 
Preachers, Astbury and Pickersgill, of whom the 
last had numbered himself for thirty years amongst 
the adherents to the Wesleyan forms and faith, 
have become both Universalists and Unitarians. 
This result may, at first, seem strange ; and yet^ 
why should it appear such ? Perhaps the transi- 
tion is not difficult, from undervaluing the atone- 
ment of Christ, to the denying of his divinity 
likewise ! Pharisaicism is still rootedly hostile to 
Christianity. But, as our divine Milton sings — 

'Man shall find grace. 

And shall not Grace find means; that finds her way. 
Comes unpreyented, unimplor'd, unsought ? 
Happy for m^n, so coming ! He her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins, and lost ; 
Atonement for himself, or offering meet. 
Indebted and undone, hath none to bring/ 
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PersonsJit^ is hiidl tiiit? M be^sfclaitti^. 8(rie^ 
itorei of this kind are liiol made Witb any iAdi9i- 
dufld aprplicatk)n to the learned pfreactier wtos^ 
name pi'ecedes them itt thi«3 place; ihotigh* bid 
eulogy on the scriptural christiadMy bt Biattet, 
his introdttction to Ih^ BMe, with th^ c<3ttMien- 
taries he intersperseii^ through riy and hi# ^rmHn^ 
Dis^ reformation of tbe Concordance ^ Butter- 
worth, shew that h^ siifficiently ptetrticijji^t^ Hi 
the sentiments of the gte$tt bod)/ of retfjgffohiisrts 
#itb whom he faa^ been so long eonhected. 

Adam Clarke, LL. t>. is reported to have been 
born in Ireland, his father being a schoolmaster 
there ; whence he wks brought over to this part 
of the United Kingdom, about the age of iline^ 
teen, by the Reverend John Wesley, who {daced 
him at Ringswood Academy,- in which he imnie^ 
diatdy became an as.<iistant. Such' is stati6d tb 
have been his rapid pr(3fgi'ess in learning, at this 
teminary, that he soon' Wrote to bis patron eibA 
fiiend, reqaestin]|f to be removed, sin<^ iie had 
acquired all the kndW^edge attainable by hikn ih 
the Academy of Kingswodd, and eould moretfVe^ 
mdertake M teacb those by whoid h^ had hither-^ 
to been taught, f hii^'rlSquesf was eompli^id niKth. 
He wan Mm sen*, by Mr. Wertey, to Penaifahce, 
in the capacity of a preachii* ; #here, thbiijgh still 
but youil;, his abSittes and acqniti^ents are yet 

TOL. II. L 
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remembered to have astonished the best informed 
and most experienced individuals who then heard 
him* Years have but confirmed the reputation 
of his youth. Adam Clarke is now * in the midst 
of the Doctors/ 

Thtological learning is that to which the pre* 
sent preacher is found to owe his merited distinc- 
tion. He may be said really to form the literary 
leviathan of the circle in which he moves. Yet 
here must we limit our praise of him. Argument 
and learning seem, with Dr. Clarke, too much 
the Alpha and Omega. Hence, though he strikes 
the mind, he fails to fire the heart. Universities 
might listen to him with approbatiour— congre- 
gations can never hear him with animation. 

Learning is certainly desirable, but as evidently 
not paramount^, in preachers. , Scriptural impres- 
siveness does not depend on mere theological 
profundity. He that runs, may now read ; and, 
through God's grace, preach. Learning does not 
thus form, then, the great one thing needful. 
Eloquence will here be found most essential. 
Eloquence often succeeds without literary aids, 
however, though learning itself cannot produce 
eloquence. Eloquence must be natural; litera- 
ture is but incidental. Soul is the work of. God 1 
Souls are bom — ^but not made. 
It seems conceded by the true firiends of Dr. 
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Clarke, that he lays no claim to excellency of 
speech. Perhaps the present divine will not feel 
dissatisfied at his being considered as an excellent 
expounder, though it' should not be admitted 
that he has any pretensions to the character of 
an eloquent preacher. • * 

Philosophic and scholastic, he is < not apt at 
condescending to the minds of the uneducated 
and unreasoning. The same cause unhappily 
occasions him to use what the common, people 
deem * hard words,' which,: especially* amongst 
those called methodists, sound always affectedly, 
and are often unintelligible ; nor does the. manner 
ill which he labours to explain such words, appre- 
hensive himself of being misunderstood, at all 
contribute to dissipate the misconceptions of his 
auditory, though it frequently deranges the con- 
nection of his thoughts. 

' I need not go further with these proofs,'^ Dr. 
Clarke will say; 'but that the time allotted for 
this portion of oUr service is not yet complete.' 
How injudicious and inconvenient this! He had 
now preached afiill hour; and yet, J[>ecause the 
time allotted for this portion of the Services of 
the Wesleyan Connexion was not complete, t the 
preacher must, although for no reason!, go on 
with his sermon during half an hour more. Be* 
tw6en the fashiotiable sermoniser of * just fifteen 
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minutes,' and the aomniferons pulpiteer of ^n 
boor and ft half, is these m mediiun i Few p^- 
saBS can idigest aa aUe sesmon of one hour's 
leiif;th ; but to mako akilfu) preochers spoil their 
sermons by a tedious half-hour, and compel de- 
vout hearers to drawl *on with feeble spealpMis for 
the tvying period of one hour and a h^l^r-r-what 
nonsease can surpass this ! But these thiugs be- 
long nol; to Dr» Clarke. Although he should see 
the justice of these censures, at least in part, still 
tbeoe are ftults which he may lament, in the 
eenmomjr of methodism, wkhont-bis being able to 
effeeik their pefiwm. 

Xhere is notbtug like cant about Dr. Cifeu^ke. 
Disdiaining to rank himself with the sniio^ing 
Qe{)yists oS the great fomwter of the odigietts 
society to which he belongs, hiS; phyaiDgnonrf at 
once announces the man of infonoatiosi, nefla^ 
iion, opigiaality, a,8ii independence; He in per- 
son, is talL His voice isi stmag, and well hea«d, 
bait uoflusceptible of modulation ; and his action 
is only good, when, Uwwanls the oonclusion of a 
discousae, he rises above bis usual glow. Qecat- 
sionally he ean thus be coomumding. 

Adan Qarke is a gmat wjriter. Am^agst his 
literary kdMmns, is tO) be fiMmd a lifi^of tlteme- 
morabie Jehft Bunyan^. wv^uch. was^ pve&sed to a 
new and ^'mprovedi edition of the: Bilgrim's Pto* 
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gress; also a Life of H^rmer, accompanying a 
newly arranged and much enlarged edition of his 
Observations on Scripture; ^and a Life of Ma- 
homet, connected With the volumes of Prideaux 
and Shuckford. He has likewise translated, from 
the original, Sturm's Reflicctions on the Works of 
God. Besides these labours, and more of their 
,8tamp. Dr. Clarke has edited an enlarged edition 
of Fleury's Madners of the Israeli ties, ^md also a 
new edition^ with considerable improvements^ of 
Butterwortb's new Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures ) but his great literary and theological 
work, and for which he will long be kuownjpJs his 
biblical <me, publishing quarterly, on the Holy 
Bible,-^-containing the Old and New Testaments; 
the Text carefully printed from the most correct 
copies of the present Authorised Translation, in- 
cluding the Marginal Readings and Parrallel 
Texts^ with a Commentary and Critical Notes-; 
designed as a Help to the better Understanding 
#f the Sacred Writings. 
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Something tike the levitical cast distinguishes the 
family of this preacher. Treading in his steps, 
Mr. Clayton, Senior, bas three sons, who, like 
himself, are in the pulpit. 

The father of the present preacher, just advert- 
ed tO|- was educated at the College at Trevecka, 
belongmg to the late Countess of Huntingdon ; 
and has since been; for upwards of twenty years. 
Pastor of the Wieigh-House Independent Meet- 
ing, in East Cheap. His views are deep, yet 
clear; his style is free, yet chaste. Felicity of 
selection, perspicuity of distribution, conclusive 
reasoning, readiness and aptness of illustration, 
eminently distinguish his discourses. He has an 
equability of eloquence which seems specifically 
his own. His is that order of eloquence, which, 
if it does not often surprise, always delights, — 
which is the same, unchanged yet untiring, yes- 
terday and to-day. But be likewise ranks with 
those divines who compass the topics of which 
they propose to treat. Nothing left us to question 
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and desire, his sermons are finished as well as 
closed. He neve];theless has his characteristic 
faults. Perhaps there is pfeciseness in his deliveiy, 
together with a conciseness in his preaching. 

John Clayton, Junior, eldest son of the preacher 
whose talents have just been sketched, received 
his ministerial education at Hoxton Academy; 
and afterwards succeeded the Rev. Mr. Lake, 
since ordained into the . established church, , at 
Kensington Meeting, where his conduct obtained 
him universal esteem; and where his preaching 
soon augmented the numbers, and cpnfirmed the 
strength, of the society committed to his charge. . 
Being some time after invited^ upon the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, to take t^he pastoral super-^ 
intendance of the Meeting in Camomile Street, 
the Rev. John Clayton, Junior, removed to Lon- 
don ; where he also preaches, every quarter, at 
Fetter Lane Meeting. 

Educated under the au3picesof one so thoroughly 
qualified to train up his sons in the way in which 
they were designed to go, and not less instru&tol 
by example, than by care, it ought not to be 
wondered at if the present preacher is found to 
iemulate those abilities which must primarily have 
caught his observation, and thus, at length, fixed 
his character. So in fact it is. The siame libe- 
rality of sentiment, the same gentlemanly deport- 
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ment, the iame oorrectneM of eonception, the 
wtme ^mness of distribution and perspicuitj of 
connection, the same style of reasoning, the same 
appositeness of illustration and propriety of ap^ 
|dication, the same manner of preachings which 
particularise Mr. Clayton, senior, likewise distin- 
guish his eldest soii. Yet here the parallel must 
Stop short. His religious views do not appear to 
be, like those of his father, substantially deep. 
Whilst his deportment is so becoming the awful 
station which he fills, whilst his mind seems truly 
imbued with spirituality^, and though he seems to 
feeltbe truths which he preaches, still there, is 
something as it were deficient in him. Why are 
preacters so cautious in speaking the truth? 
Pk^achers are commanded to declare * the whole 
counsel of God,' — as they shall answer for their 
doctrine at his bar, — whether mankind will con- 
sider or resist. Wishing not to dwell, however, 
on so painful a subject^ especially on this occa- 
sion» the present writer will only add/ adi»ptiqg 
a line from Gowper, that, since 

He is no preacher^ let this hint suffice. 

The Rev. John Clayton would become the pul. 
pits of the church. His appearance commands 
nesjiecl^ and his noianner is even clerically digni- 
fiedt wbikt his count^oance is both conciliating 
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9^4 MjH^afsive : his voice is full^ yet clear f and 
h\^ action correctly chaste. It is not unpleasing 
to observe, indeed, that preachers so qualified ari; 
fast increasing amongst tiK)se whom the present 
Bishop of Norwich speaks of as onr ' dissenting 
brethren;' and that igaorance and illiberality-^^. 
ignorance still being the parenf; of illiberality-^ 
are gradually forcing from their strong holds. 
Ignorance is auxiliary to proselytism, 

The prayers of this preacher should be noticed 
here. They have an unusual excellence, concise- 
ness and efficacy ; whilst in such devotional exer- 
cises he also discovers that benevolence of sen- 
timent, springing from right feelings and pure 
motives, which is, at all times, above all praise. 

Clearly entitled as the Hev. John Clayton, jun. 
is to the distinction of being an able preacher, 
stUl he cannot fairly be placed in the first class of 
clerical char^K^ters. His style, Itlthough elegantly 
classical, is not free from the charge of an affeo* 
tation incompatible with christian soundness of 
speech; and although his cont^eptions of truth 
are by no means unscriptural, accordmg to the 
now customary acceptation of the word ortbodxy, 
yet, tho\igh generally sound, they seem not to be 
groundedly deep. But time may yet correct his 
style ; and must improve his views of truth. 

The Bev« John Clayton has publisfaed one or 
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two Sermons ; of which one was preached by him 
before the Missionary Society in 1809. It has 
pained the writer of these pages to hear, consi- 
dering this preacher's usefulness and acceptability, 
that a kind of periodical. indisposition frequently 
incapacitates him for the ministerial work, so that 
he is sometimes quite unable to preach. 



ELIAS CARPENTER. 



^ How shall they preach,' demands St. Paul, 
writing to the Romans, ' except they be sent ?' 
— ' Many shall come in my name,' affirms Christ 
himself, * saying I am Christ ; go ye not, there- 
fore, after them.' 

Novelty is alluring. Established theology has, 
however, no fanciful excitements. Men of think- 
ing here discern and soon own, what Solomon 
found, that there is nothing new under the sun^ 
' Itching ears ' long, notwithstanding, for strange, 
tidings. Hence some few in our days, who have 
been supposed the propounders of new creeds, 
gain the ears of the crowd. Whilst old things 
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are to such ininds new, they are taught to the 
crowd for new. It is to their mode bf reasoning 
and dedaiming on truths as old as time, that our 
new great men . literally and substantially owe 
their weight in life. 

But the affecting circumstances of modem 
times assist the religious propagation of sects. 
Providential inflictions are calculated to awaken 
an apprehension of judgments impending. This 
proves to be our case. Amidst the overthrow of 
establishments, and the subversion of states, ima- 
gination is anticipating fresh changes. The human 
mind is thus arrested in its ordinary march ; and 
is suddenly prepared for the reception of opinions 
consonant with the new order of things, and, con- 
sequently, favourable to novel views. 

Elias Carpenter, of the House of God, owed, 
perhaps, much of his original popularity, in con- 
tending for the Peculiarities of Southcottism, to 
the political calamities which have long afflicted 
Europe. Although, for nearly seven years past, 
the Prophetess has been thundering her anathemas 
agaipst him, and he has also ceased to insist on 
some points that she at first communicated to the 
world, Mr. Carpenter holds, nevertheless, 'that 
the times in which we live are the eve of a new 
order of things, wherein righteousness and peace 
shall be established, and evil, with all its con- 
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comitaats^ be removed ; that, for this period, the 
extradtxlinary overtumiiigs of kingdoms and em- 
pit^, atid the universal concussions of nature, are 
preparatory; that the poignant distress, under 
which mankind are almost every where su£fering, 
will assuilie more varied forms, and^ in all of them, 
increase; lind thiU; the destructive sword will no 
toore be sheathed, till it has prepared the way for 
that great Desoetit of which the astonished apostles 
were tirftmed by celestial messengers, when, to 
them that look for him, Christ shall appear a 
SeCHmd time unto salvation !' Such are the prog- 
no^ticator^ peculiarities of his creed. 

That sentiments of this complexion are psu*- 
tfcularly calculated for the turn of * the times in 
which we live/ no observing reflector can deny ; 
if, indeed, notwithstanding that they are not the 
exclusive property of Mr. Carpenter, they were 
not likewise specifically promulged with reference 
to these tirAes^ Ev^ts may thus account for 
their success. It is consoling to announce to an 
agitated and agonised world, and exhilarating to 
those who can be persuaded of the truth of such 
prospective hopes> tbi^ 'the period is fiist i^ 
proaching, when order shall take pbce of coofii- 
sion — peace of war-— happiness of misery'**44i«li- 
ness of sin.' Full of these prospects, and < by a 
particular providence first telled' to dl^ttv^ 
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neverthf^ss 'assUFed that tbe same ai>ii»atmg 
h^pe iBUfit eveoAuaUy inspire every individual;' — 
tbe Preacher of the Houee of God conceived him« 
sdf ' inteUigibiy caUed upo» to leaounce every 
tking dear to him as a man; whea put in com- 
petition with such a call ^ aad this, unlike his rital, 
* he has done to his last guinea, and last fiieiid/ 
Suspieions as to MBcerity can no longer, there- 
fore, attach to the charadter of Mr. Carpenter. 
Sacrificing all that would he thought dear. and 
valuable to man, and heartily espousing the per- 
suasion which he inculcates,, be, though past the 
prime of life, stiU continues lk> make even labo- 
rious eKeptiotts to support the cause; whilst his 
opponent hesitates not to consider his adhirenta 
as Us property, thougil^ assuming to himself the 
credit of consistency and fidelity. 

Ai^dpating though he does tbe latter-day 
glory--4be Reign of Chniet on Earth, and thdugb 
believiag himself to have becte particularly and 
intelligibly called? upo» to pnoelaim tbe tn»tb> 
Mr. Carpenter is remarkable fiir displacing No- 
thing of that sectarian^ illiberality so diaraeteristlc 
of the modem wodd of professors. He has eoE-' 
pressed ttis> convktion, that pious persons, hprn- 
ever diffisrkig aa to feheologfcal peculiarities, will 
be ultimately safe; that, aa the King Heoekiah 
phiyed^ ^the.Gopd' LonI will pardon every one 
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that prepareth his heart to se^ God, the Lord 
God of his fathers, though he be not: cleansed 
according to the purification of the sanctuary;' 
and that, as Peter found, ' God is no respecter of 
persons, but, in every nation, he that feareth him, 
and worketi) righteousness, is accepted with him !' 
To human creeds, indeed, the adherents of . Mr. 
Carpenter seem anxious to be represented as not 
subscribing; whilst with sects they unite not. 
' Millenarianism is the spot which isolates Mr. 
Carpenter on the globe of Christianity. He has 
acted under the impulsive conviction that ' the 
times in which we live are the eve of a new order 
of things,' — his view is already 'fixed upon that 
period when there shall be one fold under one 
shepherd, which he is confident is fast appibach- 
ing ;' that, in other words, the New Jerusalem is 
descending fi^m Heaven, and the Millenium is at ' 
hand ! Under this impulse, he has taken his 
stand on the Walls of Zion ; ' where, by the 
grace of God, he hopes to remain.' 

Such then are the chief doctrines of the preacher 
of the House of God! Respecting the inscrip- 
tion itself, which has given offence to some, Mr. 
Carpenter did not, we find, mount the ladder to 
place it there, if by that ladder Joanna Southcott 
be understood . * Long before those words i were 
there affixed,' declares Mr. Carpenter's defender. 
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^ she was thundering her anathemas against him ^ 
she, and her present followers, dooming him, to 
perdition without mercy. Neither did he choose 
it himself. It was certainly derived by whispers 
from the unseen world. But why be offended ? 
— ^Jacob, when, for imposing on hii^ father and 
defrauding his brother, he became for a time a 
wanderer, slept in the open fields, and in his sleep 
had whispers from heaven. But Paul instructs 
Timothy how to behave in the House of God, 
which was raised by him at Ephesus: did wor- 
shippers at other places,' demands this defence, 

* complain, or consider this as unjustifiably as- 
summg?' 

; Delivery ia important in preaching. < Violent 
gestures and vociferation,' observed Addison, 

* naturally shake the hearts of the ignorant, and 
fill them with a kind of religious horror. Nothing, 
is more frequent (he adds) than to see women 
weep and traoible at the sight of a moving 
preacher^ though he is placed quite out of their 
hearing ; as we frequently see people lulled asleep 
with solid and elaborate discourses, who would 
be warmed and transported out of themselves by 
the bellowings and distortions of enthusiasm/ 

Moving preachers are, therefore, to be pre- 
ferred to elaborate discoursers;' and it must be 
conceded in commendation of Mr. Carpenter, 
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whatever may. be otherwise , thoogiit his defi- 
cienoeS) that he 

'rouses, with emoCioA» 

His hearers' hearts to warm devotion/ 



eloquence is of the stentorian stamp. He 
is w^rm, and keen, and npikk. His voice is loud, 
but harsh : his look is boM. His gestures ar^ 
likewise stnwig. 

Though ^ if the subject matter of the preacher^s 
discourses be truths the manner in which it is 
conveyed may be of but little consequence to the 
real lively christian/ still it might be expected, 
^ ivithout any fastidiousness of ear, that he should 
be aMe to deliver himself so as not to lose sight 
of the commonest rules of speteh. Without 
'critically examining the propriety of stops^ or 
the justness of concords, whilst the momentous 
subjects of God and Eternity are discussed/ the 
tluttking christian, however vivaeidusy will at least 
wish that his derical monitor ^ould not, during 
hi» sermoiis, be prone to cast off the^ mdim^tal 
Y^»3trictions of grammar. Now Mr. Carp^itat* 
habitually dispenses with them. 

Preachers like Mr. Carpenter nevisrtheless have 
their province. Some men will hear them, who 
wottld'Olherwise beinsferodledbyaone, and heoce 
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they do good. Religion cannot be so preached 
as to injure society^ 

Elias Carpenter formerly sent to the press a 
pamphlet entitled NoQtcirnal Alarm, but which 
has not been seen by the writer of this dcetch. 
Why does he not now discard those pictured 
nothings which occupy the walls of his place? 
His future credit demands this. He certainly 
seems to have read the Sacred Volume for him- 
s^lfy-^-elucidating scripture by scripture ; and he 
^patjiates on its contents with a strength /cjf rea- 
soning by no means comnionly found, and with 
an air of freedoip and originality discoverable 
only in the discourses of those expounders who 
dii^ain to pin their faith on the sleeves of other 
men. The creed still professed by the disciples 
pf < Tb^ House of God ' is delineated in the ap- 
pendix to this work. 
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Perhaps the most hazardous part of clerical cri- 
ticism is when the pulpit critic unc|ertakes to 
appreciate the abilities of young preachers. From 
what the critic* thus notes, it is not always quite 
safe for him to predict what will be. This is 
however one of those evils from which iid criticism 
is free. Youthful authors are as wrongly judged 
of as youthful preachers. Candour should incline 
to assist rising merit; yet, although swayed by 
genuine candour, the mischief against Ivhich the 
critical observer has still to guard, especially 
respecting preachers, is iest unpromising first 
appearances should discourage him from explor- 
ing.some intrinsic excellence, some gem not ob- 
vious to the' sight, which time alone could display 
to him, but which, unfortunately undiscovered, 
he did not at first perceive, and, therefore, has not, 
as he might have done, exhibited to others. 

The Rev. George Payton is one of the few 
modern preachers whose ministerial improvement 
has been rapidly and perceptibly greats and of 
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whom additional perfection in the ^ talent of 
preaching' may reasonably be looked for. He 
is the second son of the existing Minister of iChe 
Weigh-House Meeting ; and received his profes- 
sional education at Hoxton Academy. : Respect* 
ing religious views^ be appears to have claissed 
himself with, that description of worshippers who 
are. .commonly distinguished as Moderate Cal- 
vinists :. and he has been for some time Pastor of 
the Meeting in Lock's Fields^ near Walworth^ 
where he preaches, momkig and afternoon, to a 
respectable and .numerous congregation. 

He has ^rpassed the estimate :Once conceived 
of him. His mind has expanded and matured; 
his style has become more chastened, without 
any abatement of its force; and his delivery is 
improved, both as to easiness and impression. 
Progressive exertion has likewise given him habi- 
tual cofifidence. 

Informed, persuasive, and energetic, his dis- 
courses are luminously reasoned, and eloquently 
enforced. Preachers, should be intelligent, and 
re^rential, and suitable, and affecting in their 
prayers. Such are the prayers then, and such the 
sermons, of the preacher now in view. 

The defects of this preacher are not serious 
ones. His deportment, however, has something 

m2 
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of starcbness in it ; his action is, on the whole, too 
precise ; and sometimes his loudness pains. 

The Rev. George Clajrton recently committed 
to the world a Sermon pQ the Dreadflil Sin of 
Suicide, preached before the Monthly Association 
of Gongregational Ministers, January the 9th, 
1812; cmd afterwards published, in compliance 
with their unanimous request. Suicide is usually 
avoided by preachers. It is, ^ooording^y, praise* 
worthy on the part of the present preachei% in a 
eoutitiy like this, thsit he chose seascMiably to dis- 
course on this awftil subject, before those partieu* 
lar diaracters who wnem so unaccouiitably unmind- 
ful of the importance attached to it. 
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The conservation of the Jewish FM{A6 foftadft ft 
tiMfdmildilis BdetM ! Whether ti^ todk bfli^ t& the 
dtttt «f Ibe Fttlb^ Of the FAitbAii, ivStf^y hte (MiS^ 
g^tty M the LendiAg: KMidti lO^ f he eaflh^ 6d6» 
template their BUbt^equent detiationalii^Mloti, or 
consider their existing circUfliStdlioed, theti^ i^ 
§0ttief biAg mimculOiis in the hi^ory of thii§ peo^ 

]^te. Pr^h ttiira^leit seem awd.iting them. Who^ 
9!i(dt i^mtinri^i^ tbeff state more thoroughly, #i)l 
fii?fd cliUse to think that they ar^ on the eve of 
Mme impott lint revolution. How subsidedi \t the 
pfi^ttdiee which once so |3P0weffliIIy Ofierdted 
againi^ the Jew^ ! Ffom the pulpit to the fiitage, 
AfiA from the highest to the lowest ddndition of 
society luittongst m, thii» people, who were insulted 
wherever they went, are not merely tolerated, 
but i^pected ; ^d begin to ejcperience the ^M'- 
isideration to which they were alw^s entitled. 

Distanced as may nevertheless be the day of 

flteh* deeifrive redemption, which their j[)«itriarcb&l 

l^lrog^itor yet ^ sdw and Wlu9f glad^^ the Jewish 
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People, as facts shew us, may suppress every hu- 
miliating apprehension of being again subjected 
to the unchristianlike persecutions which were 
formerly inflicted upon them by christians. ^ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?' — ^would now 
appal, with apostolic force, the staunchest zealot 
of these times ! The day of conscientious restitu- 
tion is now come. 

But this is unconnected with the efforts for the 
conversioniof the Jews. Numerous have been the 
attempts to make them Christians. What are 
men to augur of those still made ? — ^Former ex- 
ertion^ have regularly failed. 

Devoutly desirous as every sincere christian 
must be to see the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms of Christ, especially as respecting 
that elect people whom * God hath' so long 
^ concluded in unbelief,' yet it is npt for us to 
ascertain the precise period of this amazing, revo- 
lution. There are good grounds to hope for it, 
s(pd it seems an event we may look for, but 
know not when it will take place. Assured that 
* all Israel shall be saved/ we learn, nevertheless, 
from the san\e source, that ^ blindness in part is 
happened to Israel,' and that it must last, ^ until 
the fiillne&s of the Gentiles be' effected. But 
do late appearances indicate the approaching con- 
version of the Jews? Reason does not seem to 
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favour the hope of any speedy change in -the 
minds of this people. The main evidences of 
the Christian Religion are so strongs and have 
been urged with such force, upon** their minds, 
that it would be impossible to account for their 
rejection of its truths, did we not know that 
* blindness is happened to them/ — * God/ says 
St. Paul, ^ hath given them the spirit of slumber; 
eyes that they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear. Salvation,' adds St. Paul, ^ is 
come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to 
jealousy/ Has salvation, then, provoked them? 
No. Still have they eyes, that they should not 
see ; still they have ears, that they should not 
hear. ^ They are' still * enemies for our sakesl' 
* The proceedings of the Jewish Sanhedrim 
at Paris,' says the first Report of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews, ^ though, so far as Bonaparte is concerned, 
a political establishment merely, are by no means 
void of incidents which lead the reflecting mind 
to anticipate the completion of God's promise; 
neither are we destitute of instances, in this 
country, of the most encouraging nature.' Can 
it; be gravely thought, however, that the convok- 
ing of certain Israeliti^h Deputies, soJQurning 
in France and Italy, at Paris, during the month 
of May 1806, and who then assamed to them- 
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sdves the style of the PariBian Sanhedrim^ tended, 
even incidentallj^ to the codver^ion and restora- 
tion of the Jews? Bonaparte had no religious 
ends in contemplation. Napoleon is not to be 
imagined as amtious about either the spiritual 
iUuminiation or the temporal restitution of the 
Jews; as is deaily proved in the shreurd and 
pertinent Letter^ specifically addressed to the 
Parisian Sanhedrim, by an English Israelite. 
Some of this writer's remarks deserve a place 
here* Commenting on the real motives of Bo- 
naparte, in his assembling the Jews, he, observes 
this Israelite, * has two objects in view : — to ex- 
tinguish in his kingdom, in the first instance, 
those pecttliarities which distinguish the Seed of 
Abraham from all others ; and, secondly, by an 
ostensible but delusive promise of restoring them, 
once rnore^ to the elevated rights and dignity of 
freemen> that be might by this means possess 
hitnsdf of their services a»id afiections, firom one 
enA of the world to the other. He thonght, that 
in their having no temporal Prince of their own 
Nation, he could the. more easily withdraw their 
allegiance from all the other kings, princes, and 
potentates of the earth. * Dreadfel indeed,' sub- 
joins the Israelite, ^ would it be ibr us to mareh 
o» scattered Tribes towards the Holy LMni, witik 
such a kader as Bonaparte at tfaefar head. H^ 
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would 6oon cotivert us all into Mamelukes; or 
into hewers of wood, and drawers of water. The 
hardships and severities of our former Egyptian 
Servitude, under the tjnrannic sway of a Pharaoh, 
would be comparatively mild and lenient to what 
we should feel under a Bonaparte !' 

Since we do not see those great and rare indi«> 
onions which might be e3cpected to point to the 
Conversion and Restoration of the Jews* — since 
there fail those * outward and visible signs ' which 
would denote this event to be at hand — have 
the Jews here, let us ask, evinced the least eager- 
ness to avail themselves of the proffer made to 
them to embrace the faith which we deem it 
meet to hold ? 

Instead of cheerfully embracing the ' profess 
si<m of our Faith/ instead of meeting the wishes 
of the London Society and applauding its mea- 
snres^ the Jewish Rabbi of the English Israelites, 
Doctor Herschd, addtessed, directly on the &>rmah 
tion of the society for their conversion, two 
exhortations to his brethren, delivered first at tiieir 
chief Syifii^gue ; admonishing all true Israelitei, 
d^irous of being esteemed sincere members of 
their own conmunion, against sending their off- 
spring to the school instituted by the London 
Society for the instruction of Jewish children , 
Doot<»r Herscbd's £mt preoautionary admonition 
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merely desired those who owned the name of 
Israelites not to send their. children to this school 
till clear proofs of its utility, free from all idea 
of probable and distant evil, were obtained ; but 
his next is absolutely prohibitory, — describing 
the Missionary Institution for Educating the 
children of Israelites as. * aif inviting snare ' and 
* decoying experiment to undermine the props 
of their religion^' and * to entice Jewish children 
from the observance of the law of Moses/ Hence 
he requires the congregation not to send any 
of their children to the missionary seminary, on 
pain of being held as having forsaken their reli- 
gion ; as having lost all title to the name of Jews, 
and forfeited all claims on the congregation, both 
in life and death. 

Coercion forms no part of true conversion. 
Not satisfied, as it would appear, with having 
magisterially threatened to revive an obsolete 
law against such ' Jewish Parent ' as shall refuse 
to maintain his or her Protestant Offspring, the 
London Society add, noticing an / indecent at- 
tempt to defeat the effects of Mr. Frey*s preach- 
ing,' that it is ^ determined not to pass by any 
future occurrence of the same nature ;' remind- 
ing those individuals who thus opposed themselves 
to Mr. Frey, that, being either Arians or Soci- 
nians, * The Toleration Act affords them no 
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protection !' Penal menacings come with an iH 
grace from prayerful christians. 

Indirect ways of proselytism are little better 
than coercion and persecution. It should seem 
that the London Society, notwithstanding, really 
countenance such ways in Mr. Frey. * Any 
person of the Jewidi Nation/ their Tracts inform 
the Jews, desirous of religious conversation or 
instruction, will be affectionately received by 
Mr. Frey,' whose dwelling is pointed out ; and, 
lest only males should repair there, they are spe- 
cifically informed that * Mrs. Frey, who has been 
herself a Jewess, will be glad to see any of her 
own sex for the above-mentioned purpose.' Mrs. 
Frey is therefore engaged in the same missionary 
avocation as Mr. Frey ] ! Both are striving who 
shall thus convert the Jews; not by the public 
methods of religious instruction, but by domesti- 
cated conversations, between the Jews and them- 
selves, at their own house. Why this religious 
masonry at all? It does not look well, however 
innocent, and ought not to be. Let us maKe 
direct converts of the Jews, or let us decline 
preaching to the Jews. 

Impressed with the melancholy fact of the want 
of educational establishments, even in this country, 
amongst the descendants, of Abraham, the de- 
termination ^ to institute a genisral Free-School 
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(or aKDedomiiiatioM' woukl hhve conferr^ Wk^ 
fading honour upott the Loftdod Society, tMd 
not thid determiMtioti appeared td hav«r been 
made * in the hope «ii^ ^tpecttttioM^ th&t^ wi^' 
other:!, Jewish Children might ct>me ;' Md that «► 
they might ' sdect the Jewish Cbildmti &kf6f6* 
and form them into a deefmingly christian ^ dt^ 
rity^school.' Now, does not thii^ proceeding iSA^ 
vour rather strongly of what the Jewish Rabbi 
described as * an inviting snare and decoying 
experiment to entice Jewish Children;' more 
especially when the London Society add^ that 

* a further object, of at least equal if not superior 
importance, will be,' with them, ^ to bind out 
boys and girls (JewiiA Children) apprentices to 
useful and medianical trades, but in rdigtons 
families only V Nor is this the sole lure and birit 
here held out to the Jews. The aforesaid Society 

* also propose to find employmefit for thosie Jews 
who may suffer expulsion, at penufy, fit>m em- 
Imtcing Christianity ;* and, with this view, the 
' bttiflding a House of Industry for Adult Jews/ 
lathis scriptural pros^ytism ? Altboagh an a^i^ 
tie wished that himself * were ;jU^u»ed from Chrf«l 
for his kinsmen after the fle^h, (Istttdites, to whom 
pataineth the adoption, and the gfoiy, ^mA H^ 
cotenants, and the givhxg of the law, ffiftd the 
lettioe of Ood, and promiaet^!) yet he id ftot 
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understood to bavie proposed ch»rity-8cbools for 
them, aad the providing sub$i$teQce for them^ 
wd the teachiag them trades, and building hou8e9 
for adulta amongst theip* that by such allure^ 
meats they might be induced to exchange Ju^ 
daism for Chrirtianity.-p-^Paul was not to buy 
saul$ for Christ, but to win aoub to Christ ! 

Another more general oli^ection here ansesi 
Speaking of the Jewish People, it has been finely 
remarked, by Addison, that ^ the imumbers^ dia- 
persion, and adherence to their Religion have 
furnished every age, and every nation g£ the 
world, with the strongest arguments for the Chris^ 
tian faith ; not only as these very particulars are 
foretold of them, but as they themselves are the 
depositaries of these and all the other prophecies 
which tend to their own confusion. Their num- 
ber (moderately computed at 5,000,000) furnishes 
us with a sufficient cloud of witnesses that attest 
the truth of the Old Bible. Their dispersion 
spreads these witnesses through all parts of the 
world. The adherence to their religion makes 
their testimony unquestionable. Had the whole 
body of the Jews been converted to Christianity, 
we ishould certainly have thought all the Pro- 
pbecies oi the Old Testament, that relate to the 
coming and history of our Blessed Saviour, forged 
by Christians^ and have looked upcMi them, with 
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the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many years 
after the events they pretended to foretel/ Let 
men pk>nder these facts. Do things demonsltrate 
the time for converting the Jews from infidelity 
to be now actually at hand ? Otherwise men will 
find that the endeavours which are making with 
that intention may turn out worse than prema- 
ture. We may have been shaking the pillars of 
our own faith.— Judaism is confirfnatory of the 
genuineness of Christianity. 

Against all such impediments, however, the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews appears to have successfully 
borne up,— to have, at least, exceeded * the day 
of small things;' and established, in the very 
heart of our metropolis, a Missionary for the 
Israelites, into whose ministerial pretensions it 
yet remains to enquire. • 

Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, now Minister of 
the Gospel to the Jews, was born in Maynsto* 
cheim, near Ketzinger, in Franconia. Having 
given an account of his travels, together with 
those circumstances which . led to his conversion 
from Judaism to Christianity, — ^ thus,' says Mr. 
Frey, speaking of his baptism, • was I received 
into the pale of the Christian Church ; having an 
established belief that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that there was no ssJvatioh but in him !' 
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Nevertheless lie acknowledges that he as yet 
entertained but indistinct views of the great 
work of regeneration and redemption. Hitherto 
be * had neither a clear perception of the spiri- 
tuality of the Law; nor of the nature of the 
office sustained by, and^the benefits to be derived 
from, Christ;* though, he afterwards saw, God 
still ' designed most graciously to strip him of 
his self-righteousness, and to adorn him with the 
purchased garment of the Redeemer's Salvation !' 
Hence, therefore^ one of our most orthodox pub- 
lications has said, commenting on the whole 
circumstances of. Mr. Frey's conversion, that, 
' notwithstanding son>e exceptions taken against 
sentiments expressed, and circumstances related 
in his memoir, we may still hope and believe 
him to.be an Israelite, indeed^ in whom there is 
no guile.' ^ if 

Before his coming over to England, Mr, Frey 
bad been some time in the Missionary Seminary 
at Berlin. The Report of the Directors of the 
Missionary Society here, dated May the 12th, 
1802, states that Mr. Frey had recently been 
placed in their Missionary Seminary, at Gosport, 
superintended by the Rev. David Bogue. * Mr. 
Frey,* the Report says, * having been converted 
from Judaism to Christianity, and his desire to 
preach the Gospel to the Jews being evident. 
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the Directors have sent him to their Seminary, 
that he may be taught the way of God more 
perfiectly, and thus be fitted for the important 
work of preaching the Gospd of Jesus Christ 
to the unbelieving descendants of Abraham.' 

Three years after, the Missionary Directors 
state that Mr. Frey, having diligently been en- 
gaged in appropriate stud[ies, would soon be at 
liberty to enter upon the great work ;' which he 
did, at length, by preaching about the country 
for some time,«*-<-not merely to collect money 
there, (though he thinks that the sums he so ob* 
tained were sufficient to repay the expense which 
had been bestowed on him,) but also with the 
view of better qualifying him to preach to his 
ancient brethren, by giving him time to chastise 
that ^ half-English and half^erman accent,' as 
his Israelitish antagonist terms it, which is still 
too perceptible in his speech. 

But Mr. Frey's decisive withdrawment from 
his original patronisers was at hantd. Conceiv- 
ing himself designated to labour solely for the 
Conversion of the Jews, but finding that his 
pecuniary collections were applied to other mis^ 
sionary ends, and that his maiii plans were 
rejected b y those whom he supposed would have 
forwarded them, he began to look about for 
patrons more auspicious to bi3 undertaking. 
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Turning to the Evangelical Magazine for April 
1809j we accordingly meet, under the division 
of it called religious intelligence, with due notice 
of his having separated from his first friends, 
because they * did not think proper to comply 
with some expensive proposals made to them by 
Mr. Frey for the future management of the 
Mission.' 

The present Preacher of the Gospel to the 
Jews, when first taken under the patronage of 
the Missionary Society, was expected to devote 
his future labours * to the Heathen in Africa;* 
but though the expectation which had been 
formed concerning his ultimate destination was 
in this respect disappointed, the Missionary Di- 
rectors add, that, notwithstanding such disap- 
pointment, ^ it is with peculiar satisfaction they 
concur in the desire expressed by Mr. Frey— «- 
to communicate to his Brethren the knowledge 
of Christ, and to be the means of removing from 
their hearts that veil of ignorance and unbelief, 
which, for so many ages, has hidden from them 
the glories of the Gospel dispensation ;' and that, 
moreover, they are * thankful to the providence of 
God, who has furnished them with an instrument 
so much adapted to this important occasion/ 
Such is the language of their Report in May 
1805 ; and yet we find their Magazine for April 
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18099 within the short space of four yean$ after, 
fiill of spiritual opposition to Mr. Frey^ for his 
having * voluntarily relinquished his connection 
with the Society as their Missionary to the Jews/ 
— $;ince, ^ determined to pursue their original 
object, by every method which appears to them 
scriptural and practicable, another preacher/ an- 
nounces their Magazine, * instead of Mr. Frey, 
is provided, who, in conjunction with various 
ministers, will preach to the Jews/ This schenie 
of counteraction did not take. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been imagined perfectly * scrip- 
tural,^ just at this time, to menace Mr. Frey with 
infamy if he Opposed the Directors of Mission- 
aries, and also to predict his downfall and total 
ruin I but the latter has not hitherto appeared to 
be so ^ practicable ' as his evangelical threateners 
thought it. What spirits must some christians 
have ! Not the least blame attaches to the Mis- 
sionary Society for refusing to adopt the * expen- 
sive proposals' which were submitted to their 
consideration by Mr. Frey, — proposals which 
went to purchase rather than create converts, 
and the impropriety of which, although perhaps 
politic, is glaringly evident ; but for their unhal- 
lowed opposition to him, when they did not choose 
to act with him, and the arrogance with which 
they seem to have behaved to him, because they 
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held the reins of power, and might think him, 
of course,, at their beck, for all this, unbecoming 
even to mere worldliness, what plea pf justifica- 
tion can well be made ? 

Mr. Frey at length met with character!? who 
felt disposed at once to meet his views. These 
views are distinctly explained in the * Report of 
the Committee to the First Half Yearly Meeting 
of the London Society for Proqaoting Christianity 
amongk the Jews.' This report, which bears 
date the 93d of May, 1 809, exactly one month 
after the Evangelical Magazine had been in- 
structed to notify Mr. Frey's secession, states 
(disclaiming rivalship with the Missionary So- 
ciety) that the London Society had taken the 
French Church in Spitalfields ; which they accord- 
ingly opened, shortly after, under the designation 
of The Jews' Chapel, ' as a regular place of wor- 
ship to which the Jews may always resort, and 
hear Mr. Frey.' Pursuant to this part of the 
Society's plan, it was arranged and resolved that 
Mr. Frey should preach a Lecture to the Jews 
on every Sunday Evening ; and also * a regular* 
Course of Lectures, on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, every Wednesday evening.' Strictly to 
enforce an adherence to these points, their first 
Re^rt represents it as one ^ fundamental prin- 
ciple' of the London Society — that Mr. Frey 
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* shall not break in upon this lecture, by travel- 
ling into the country/ All things change. Cir* 
cumstances have induced this Society, notwith- 
standing its first determination, to suffer their 
Preacher to itinerate, for the benefit of their funds, 
and thus break in upon one of those principles 
which they had deemed fundamental to their insti- 
tution. 

We see the resources of the Rev. Mr. Frey; 
let us now put his qualifications in. the scale. 

The Rev. Mr. Frey was once described, by 
the Missionary Directors, as * one of the children 
of Abraham ; and now, by grace, walking in the 
steps of that great father of the faithful.' The 
same individuals avowed themselves to be * thank- 
fid to the providence of God, who l^ad furnished 
them with an instrument so much . adapted to 
the important' work of labouring for the Con- 
version of the Jews. * None,' observe the Mis- 
sionary Directors for 1804, * can so well enter 
into the feelings, the principles, and the strong 
prejudices of a Jew, as one who has himself been 
educated in that religion, and has also been con- 
verted to the faith of the Gospel : none can be 
expected to commiserate with such strong sym- 
pathy their moral state — or devote himself to 
their relief with more sincere and ardent solici- 
tude, than one of their own. nation, who has 
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himself been melted into contrition by looking 
unto Him whom their fathers pierced ! It will 
also be a source of satisfaction to tlie Society, 
that a ministry' is thus to be opened which is 
immediately, and specifically addressed to the 
ancient people of God ; and thus a commence- 
ment made towards the discharge of that immense 
debt of obligation and gratitude which Christians 
are under to the Jews, as the medium through 
which they have received the inestimable gift of 
the Sacred Oracles/ 

With such p^uliar qualifications on the part 
of Mr. Frey, such resources at his disposal, and 
cheered by the religious world, it promises to be 
satisfactorily ascertained whether the conversion 
of the Jewish People is feasibly practicable in our 
times. Opposition from most of his ancient 
brethren he ought to have anticipated. As to 
the lowliness of his extraction, parentage or edu- 
cation^ objections like these deteriorate no man's 
worth. Original nobility was natural- nobility. 

Should the Rev. Mr. Frey now fail, however, 
then his cause must fail with him. Since his 
means seem now competent to his end, the means 
should accomplish what he had in view. I-,et 
his friends assist the efforts he makes, but not 
dictate what efforts he shall make. With all 
this concurrence of men and means, however. 
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what chance is there for the Gonversion of the 
Jews ? 

Scouting the petty views which have been im- 
puted to him by some of his adversaries, let us, 
nevertheless, give Mr. Frey credit for sincerity, as 
well as for zeal, in his present most arduous un- 
dertaking ; inclined though we should be to sus- 
pect the motives of such as have avowed theni- 
selves somewhat prematurely desirous to tread in 
his footsteps — who, perceiving how well * other 
men have laboured,' may wish to enter into their 
labours. Whatever views actuate those who have 
offered themselves as his coadjutors in the vine-, 
yard, the present tvriter cannot think, fearful 
though he is of Mr. Frey's project, that this 
preacher's * early poverty and distress had a great 
influence on bis mind in preparing it for the 
reception of his new tenets ; or, in other words, 
that his * poverty and hunger ' chiefly stimulated 
him to the act of ^ changing; his religion.' One 
is rather led to lament that so intelligent an indi- 
vidual as the English Israelite should have suffered 
any ebullition of his displeasure, against the Rev. 
Mr. Frey's preaching, to induce him to ascribe 
the preacher's change in his religion to motives 
of so corrupt a kind. 

* Weak, illiterate, ignorant,' as the English 
Israelite hath pronounced the Rev. Mr. Frey to 
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be, the writer of these volumes feels no feluctance 
in declaring that he has alvrays listened to the pre- 
sent Lecturer to the Israelites with pleasure, and 
not seldom with profit. Of his * pulpit conver- 
sations,^ as the English Israelite styles them, infor- 
mation appears the end. Hence his lectures pos- 
sess a worth, which may, perhaps, have escaped 
the notice of some. However they should fail of 
converting Jews, they cannot but improve Chris- 
ttans, whose preachers seldom discuss those par- 
ticulars which are generally illustrated by Mr. 
Frey, and who are, accordingly, much wanting in 
that specific knowledge which his lectures are 
calculated to implant. 

He still carries his lineage with him. — He has 
been a Jew, and he looks like one. If his looks 
did not nationalize him, his pronunciation would 
tell what he is. Allowing for such peculiarities, 
which strike those to whom they are new, though 
characterizing him, he will be found both to pray 
and preach well ; unembarrassed ly, and with effi- 
cacy. His familiarity with the figurative elo- 
quence of the Hebrew Scriptures is eminently ob- 
servable in his prayers; in which there is often 
an unexpected yet unartificial flow of metaphor, 
that delights by its exuberance, and sublimes by 
its rapidity. He is sound, fiiU of faith, and of 
zeal. 
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The Rev. Mr. Frey's Jewish Mission has dmwn 
forth som^ caustic strictures, entity < Observa- 
tions/ from the Author qf^ a * letter to the Pari- 
sian Sanhedrim.' Besides the small volume con- 
taining the * Narrative of the Rev. Jos. Sam. C. 
F. Frey, Minister of the Gospel to the Jews/ and 
some short Tracts for the London Society, Mr. 
Frey has undertaken * An English Hebrew Gram- 
mar/ and he is now rapidly publishing a reno- 
vated edition of Van de Hooght's Hebrew Bible, 
which is Dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Jleverend the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 

Appropriating to himself the title of * Minister 
of the Gospel to the Jews/ however, has an ap^ 
pearance of that self-consequence which it would 
have been better for Mr. Frey to h^ve avoided. 
Is he the sole Minister of the Gospel whose 
labours have been, or may be, directed to the 
Conversion of the Jews ? 
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Opposed to some young evangelical preachers of 
note, respecting what we may here term Colly erism, 
stands the present Minister of the New Testa- 
ment. Nothing of the plaintive, nothing whining, 
nothing wooing, belongs to his manner. Com- 
mendation should be given to the few who, dis- 
daining affectation, are in this sense content to 
be themselves. Those who are thus greatly sin- 
gular, eminently deserve both thanks and praise. 
' Fashion forms, however, even preachers. When 
once any rising preacher has obtained distinction 
as such, he becomes the model by the successful 
imitation of which youthful preachers hope to 
attract notice. Much of this is observable in the 
religious tone of our day. Instead of that impres- 
sive solemnity which well becomes those who 
preach, and which seems so inseparable from the 
circumstances in which they stand, the hearer 
meets mosj:ly with the plaintive whine, — with 
what I would call the Collyerism of late too much 
in vogue, — so painful to the feeling of pious taste, 
to that of such individuals as are accustomed to 
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hear the truth, and of course hurtful to the official 
efficacy of the preacher. Servility of imitation 
moreover intimates deficiency of ability. 

Natural imitation is altogether different. There 
is an assimilation of disposition, as it respects the 
mind, which leads us unconsciously to imitate 
those whom we adtnire, whether in temper or in 
talent ; Und hence it is possible for the student 
preacher, should he chance to hear some emi- 
nent minister of like mind with his own, to' mo- 
del himself, without copyism, by that character 
which so closely approximates to bis own. This 
sort of imitation is just, and is entitled to due 
praise. Intellectual sympathies draw much more 
than physical possibly can ; but spiritual sympa- 
thies 'draw istill more than natural sympathies. 
This superior sympathy must have been formed 
between Christ and his * beloved disciple ' John ! 
Imitation of excellence is, whenever thus contract- 
ed, an evidence of superiority. 

Reverting however to that species of clerical 
imitation which has been too long predominant 
amongst some rising divines, it must be conceded 
that it will much impair, if not checked at once, 
the effect of our divinity eloquence. The alarm 
should sound then. Painful experience might long 
since have brought us to know of what question- 
able pretensions were those whom it was then the 
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r^ge to style, * velvet-tongued preachers !' Have 
we not had enough of the < smooth things/ but 
must hear them also told in smooth words ? 
Oratory has to fear the loss of its virility. ' 

Religion has unhappily been deprived of one 
minister, who (had the wished prolongation of his 
usefulness at all consisted with the inscrutable 
councils of God !) was calculated to have reform- 
ed the puerilities of preaching. The Rev. Thomas 
Spencer's distinguished example promised this 
good. Respeqtitig that highly great though really 
youthful preacher, the present writer had formed 
his judgment; connected with a presentiment, 
(unhappily too soon verified!) that his pulpit 
career, although hopefully brilliant, would not 4>e 
extended. He had the air of those who seem not 
made for this world. Scarcely borne the image of 
the earthly; he was on the wing, — panting for 
the image of the heavenly ! The loss of this 
preacher will be long felt. 

The Rev. John Leifchild completed his minis- 
terial preparation at Homerton Academy ; whence 
he was invited to take the Pastoral charge of the 
Independent Denomination at Kensington, on the 
removal of the Rev. John Clayton, about six 
years ago, to Camomile Street Meeting. His 
inunediate predecessor had most acceptably mi- 
iiistered there. Himself' accordingly succeeded 
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to the charge of an eminently respectable congre- 
gation ; by whom bis exertions, however, are pro- 
perly estimated, and amongst whom they are 
attended with success. 

Since the subject of this critique has escaped 
the contamination of clerical frivolity, and still 
stands nobly aloof from this crying folly of his 
school, surely he will not take it amiss to find 
himself cautioned against indulging the opposed 
extreme, by degenerating, perhaps from too much 
plainness, into that colloquial slovenliness which 
never can become his sphere. He is a scriptural, 
impressive, searching, and edifying preacher, — 
excellent pulpit qualities ; yet these essential en- 
dowments are so. far from being impaired by an 
assiduous attention to the dignified decencies of 
preaching, that their effect is considerably en- 
hanced by it. This hint is tendered in good part. 

Improvement might here likewise be suggested 
as to his deportment. Paley said of worship, that 
which applies well to preaching. — * I do not say,* 
observes Paley, *that modes of worship are in 
different things ; for, certainly, one mode may be 
more rational, more edifying, ' more pure, than 
another.* Now the pulpit has its decent * modes ' 
too. Forms are of old and high worth, — essen- 
tially understood, — and were felt so by wise men. 

Mr. Leifchild formerly sent to the press a Sep- 
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mon upon Infant Baptism ; and has just publish-^ 
ed another, entitled *The Evil and Danger of 
Fickleness in Religious Opinions, preached before^ 
the Monthly Association of Congregational Mi- 
nisters and Churches, (Thursday, April 9, 1812), 
and published at their Request/ 
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Our age of boasted reason is the age of reason 
bereft of true mind. So small is the number of 
those who think much, and as they ought to thinks 
that what we call thinking men are now most 
rare. Such is too palpably the state of the reli- 
gious part of the world. Does not each here pin 
his faith, more or less, on the sleeve of some one 
else? The man who here ventures to diverge 
from the set track, and by his own master resolves 
to stand or fall, must look for the rudest jostlings 
as he goes on. The path of truth will not be 
found the path of ease. 

Vitality generally accompanies integrity. Those 
who can thus seek for truth, have hearts to prize 
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it when found. Christianity is with such men of 
the first importance. Are they the chosen and 
sent preachers of its high truths ?— Entering thus 
into the holy of holies, they shun not to declare 
the whole counsel of God ! They evidence to 
mankind that they are of the number of thosfe 
whom the Father of Spirits has commissioned^ and 
sent forth, successively *to evangelize the na- 
tions.' And yet when preachers of this stamp 
are occasionally brought to our view, forced upon 
our notice, are they not commonly branded with 
some mark of reproach or shame ? Religious de- 
votion is said in them to be visionary enthusiasm. 
People talk of enthusiasm for their country, en- 
thusiasm in the cause of liberty, meaning to .speak 
laudably of this feeling; and yet they will not 
allow those who seek a better country, who are 
but pilgrims on this earth, and are looking to that 
rest which yet remains for them, to feel enthu- 
siastic anticipations of the state to which they are 
going, or to dwell with enthusiasm on the value 
of a liberty which shall for ever emancipate them 
from pain and from bondage ! Devotional enthu- 
siasm will prove, nevertheless, the niost justifiable 
enthusiasm. — 

Enthusiastic this ? Then all are weak 
But rank enthusiasts : to this godlike height 
Some souls have soared, or martyrs ne'er had blsd ! 
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Who> beaten by these sublunlry storms, 

Boundless interminable joys can weigh 

Unraptur'd, unexalted, uninflamM ! youkg. 

The foregoing observations will be found indi- 
vidually applicable here. Independence, originil- 
lity^ and energy are Mr. Lyndall's most promi- 
nent excellences. 

Samuel LyndaU, now Pastor of the New Road 
Meeting, St. George's in the East, was for some 
time settled at Bridlington in Yorkshire, having 
then finished his studies at Rotherham Academy. 
He has copied no man ; and he follows no man. 
Intellectual independence is in him combined 
with true intellectual originality. His views of 
things — his looks — his speech — are all his own. 
Those who do not like to hear strong truths^ 
strongly spoken, will not like to hear him. 

Mr. Lyndall approximates not to those who 
' disguise their principles in the tinsel frippery of 
bombastic eloquence,' and from whose lips ' the 
way of salvation seldom comes.' Incapable of 
dissembling his opinions, he unreservedly incul- 
cates what he believes to be the truth ; knowing, 
to use his own words, that < all the good old dde- 
trines of grace, all the memories of history, all 
the vast experience of past ages, all the arguments 
of Christ and his Apostles, are made to disappear 
like a vision, are displaced and distorted, when- 
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evei- they stand in the way of a new scheme of 
fashionable religion, which, perhaps, has been 
hastily taken up by a false spirit of philosophy, 
nursed by the subtle spirit of metaphysics, and 
defended by a wrangling spirit of self-righteous- 
ness/ With such decision of thought, and in the 
full possession of ability to give it force, is it at 
all difficult to imagine how soon Mr. Lyndall 
must offend the fashionable religionists of these 
times? Offence has been taken. Mr. Lyndall 
has of late displeased some of the most fashionable 
purveyors of evangelical religion; and, owing to 
this line of conduct, is no longer permitted to 
display his oratory — where ^ many young persons ' 
are, or may be, ' amused with singing-men and 
singing-women,' and where * a large variety of 
preachers, fetched from every part of the country,' 
alternately make their appearance, ' like players, 
to amuse the populace and fill the house.' 

Originality is seldom found without the leaven 
of eccentricity. There are times when eccentri- 
city predominates in Mr. LyndalFs preaching, — 
when h% seems not sufficiently mindful of the 
solemn situation in which he stands. Men like 
him have their faults, — but the faults of such men. 
Whilst they are found firm in the deep things of 
faith, however, who that loves truth would wish 
to dwell on such faults ? 
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Terror welt becomes this preacher. Whilst his 
voice is loud, and action strong, his eye is full of 
fire. His looks are speech; They are as probing 
and awing as his words. It is fine^ to catch the 
lightning of his eye; it is griand, to hear the 
thunder of his voice. Mr. Lyndalt is one of 
those pfeachei-s who *can make the Devil roar!* 
Were his bursts of eloquence but void of eccen- 
tricity^ he would here stand unsurpassed by the 
first orators of the age. 

He is thoroughly calvinistic in creed. Deeply 
as he could reason, however, rarely does he reason. 
He throws out his thoughts. Having said sound 
and strong things, he leaves them with his 
hearers. 

Some might object to the frequency of his quo- 
tations from our poets, since he' declaims more 
ably than he recites ; whence his poetical cita- 
tions, though pertinently choice, do not produce 
the effects they ought. The recitation of poetry 
requires a particular gift. 

Mr. Lyndall betrays a lisping in his speech^ 
which is most perceptible when he prays; and 
when, softening his utterance, he puts what Dean 
Swift sortiewhere terms ' a force upon nature.' It 
will also be found that his fihequent stoppings, 
vvhen some new thought seem6 to seize his mind, 
greatly derange thef cham of his discourse. 

VOL. n. o 
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. Imperfections enumerated, still this preacher 
claims the praise of solid knowledge and profound 
thinking ; whilst his fancy is vivid, his language 
striking, and his understanding penetrating. All 
his great conceptions and combinations are his 
own. He disdains to strut in borrowed plumes. 

The Rev. Samuel Lyndall has published, by 
request, the Substance of a Sermon on Popery, 
as a System of Persecution j which was preached 
by him on May the fifth, 1805, and taken in 
Short-Hand by W. Palmer. — * What popish bull 
ever proclaimed to Europe,* demands the preacher, 
Vthe abrogation of the old Roman system of 
blood ? What conclave of cardinals have done 
this ? Where shall we read it in any of their mo- 
dern decretals ? Yes, the cruel Code of Roman 
Laws is still in beings and, like a wounded dis- 
appointed lion, ready to seize the prey, with 
redoubled fury, the first favourable moment?* 
' Newton, Goodwin, and others of the first under- 
standing, suppose (continues the Rev. Mr. Lyn- 
dall) that Popery will have another spread: we 
ought therefore to be very active for Chrisjt, and 
:the good old cause of liberty and non-conformity. 
::I dp not mean that we shouM render persecuticMi 
for persecution, nor blood for blood — though, God 
^says, they have shed the blood of apostles and 
prophets^ and they shall have blood to drink, for 
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they are worthy; reward her, as she rewarded 
you ! The kings of the earth shall hate the whore, 
and burn her with fire.* * Should Popery gain the 
ascendancy in our happy country, (which God 
forbid !) we should have the Second part of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs; with, a black portentous cloud 
of ignorance, consternation, and death. If 
ever Britain fall a bloody sacrifice to the Man of 
Sin— Popery may have a wider spread than it 
had in the gloom of t)ie eleventh century, when 
Europe ran mad, and Popery convulsed the na- 
tions ; covered the earth, and tinged the sea, with 
the blood of millions of foolish men !' * Let us bless 
God, for a civil Polity opposed to Popery; and 
which, with all its imperfections, is superior to 
any other in Europe/ 
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!DiS8ENTiK€^ Ministers would seem, whi)^ they 
fiMst abate in their dislike to it, to desire those dis* . 
tinctions hitherto supposed to belong exclusive! j 
to the ministers of the national church,^-^t6 affect, 
in shcNPt, the style and pott of Established Clergy- 
men. That this suspicion is not unfounded, how- 
ever it may be disputed, ii evidcrlced by the Ret. 
Dr. Collyer^s^ assertion as to the peculiar epithet 
of clergyman being rightfully appHcable- to aH 
Ministers of Christianity. * Bigotry alone,' con- 
tends Dr. CoUyer, *can confine a term of such 
general application (specifying that of clergyman) 
to itself; to any one class of ministers. I cannot 
relinquish the term,' says the Doctor, *as one 
equally appropriate to dissenting ministers,' with 
their brethren in any establishment ; while I be- 
lieve in the validity of their separation for the 
work of the ministry, and hold that they are duly 
ordained.* 

Perhaps the present preacher may review' and 
revise his primal reasons for dissent. Although 
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he does not, like Dr. CoUyer^ his friend, extend 
his sympathy towards our establishment so far as 
publicly to intercede, at the throne of grace, 
for its clerical heads, yet he has ascended the puU 
pits of chapels where the forms and ceremonies 
and rites of the Church of England are observed; 
and where even the pomp and splendour of her 
temples is tolerably imitated ; and this, too, not- 
withstanding his protestation againi^ ^ the pomp 
and splendour of the temples ' of that church, with 
her ^ habits and modes of worship,' and * the 
superstitious nature of her numerous forms, cere- 
monies, and rites — as far, very far, from that 
plainness and simplicity which is the gllory of the 
Gospel Church, and ought to be the peculiar 
feature of her worship/ Mr. Raffles cannot do 
better than constantly set before himself the ex- 
ample of the Minister who first preceded him in 
the pastoral charge. 

The late Rev. William Humphryes, who de- 
parted this life on the 28th of September, 1808, 
had been ' by his friends designed for the Esta- 
blished Church ; but becl^ne, on full conviction, 
a decided, though a liberal, Protestant Dissenter, 
from the perusal of the Rev. Samuel Palmer's Pro- 
testant Dissenter's Catechism — a little publica- 
cation, which,' observes Dr. Winter, * in a nar- 
row compass, contains a full and satisfactory 
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account of the trae grounds on which Sepa- 
ration from the establishment of the Church of 
England may be Vindicated/ Legitimately dis- 
senting, therefore, the pulpit conduct of Mr. 
Humphryes was invariably consistent with the 
principles and deportment of the dissenting minis- 
ter. He affected not the canonicals of an esta- 
blished church. The writier of these volumes for- 
merly heard him, and can recollect portions of his 
sermons now. Mr. Humphryes was an unas- 
sumingly judicious, and unaffectedly impressive, 
preacher 5 * uniformly humble and persevering, 
and one who hesitated in admitting conclusions 
of which he had not diligently and impartially 
examined the premises.* TogetFier with much of 
what is valued as general knowledge, ^ his theo- 
logical knowledge and acquaintance with the 
Scriptures were pre-eminent.* Nor did he stop 
here. He was intimately ^ acquainted with the 
human heart '—-studied in the constitution of man, 
and the circumstances of his condition — which 
excellently qualified him for the ministerial work. 
His religious principles were those denominated 
calvinistic, embraced ' after minute and impartial 
enquiry 3' and unlike too many of the modem 
\ school, who profess without preaching them, these 
principles were explicitly professed and powerfully 
inculcated by him. ^It was not in a sphere of 
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very large extent,' however, says Dr. Winter, that 
thiis able, faithful, and useful preacher, was ' adapt- 
ed to shine.' Still he was well and much known. 
He sought not the world ; but the world sought 
him. 

Such was the character of the Dissenting Mi- 
nister to the pastoral charge of whose Congrega- 
tional Church, established at Hammersmith, the 
present preaclier immediately succeeded, on the 
22d of Jurie, 1809. 

The Rev. Thomas Raffles is known to be the 
son of very respectable parents, to one of whom 
he has affectingly ascribed, under God, the recep- 
tion of those impressions which have finally con- 
strained him to devote himself to the ministerial 
work. He declares that the ' first impressions he 
remembers to have received were of a religious 
kind.* Who but the infidel will doubt this ? Paul 
was not apostolised till as it were the eleventh 
hour ; yet Samuel drew the first breath of inspi- 
ration whilst a child. Religion still makes the 
most endearing and intei:esting impressions on- 
the hearts and minds of youth ; and happy is it 
for early piety, when, as in the instance now seen, 
such impressions are fostered and matured, instead 
of being, which not unfrequently they are, dis- 
couraged and subdued! Render but its dues to 
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the pulpit. Thrust no soul into it — force no soul 
from ]t. 

After some preparatory tuition, Mr. Kaffles 
was sent by his friends, with higher views, to the 
Old College at Homerton, under the Rev. Dr. 
Smith as Divinity Tutor, and the Rev. Mr. Hill 
as Resident Tutor. This college, commonly known 
as the Homerton Independent Academy, is styled^ 
by Dr. Winter, especially referring to Protestant 
Dissenters, the * ancient seat of learning and 
religion -,* and is, therefore, a ministerial seminary 
in which Dissenting Ministers seem to consider 
it as honourable to have been educated. This 
observation is necessary here. Considerable blame 
was imputed to the present writer, on a former 
occasion, for having unintentionally misrepresent- 
ed the cJoUege wherein the Rev. Dr. CpUyer was 
instructed^ by stating him to have been -prepared 
at Hoxton, whereas it appears that he was per- 
fected at Homerton. 

Concerning his professional views, Mr. Raffles 
haiS afforded much information. About the tenth 
year <^ his age, he states, in his Confession of 
Faith, professed by him at his Ordination as $uo^ 
cessor to the Rev. W. Humphryes, that his reli- 
gious convictions were considerably strengthened 
through hearing a sermon preached by a plain but 
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pious man ; the very mention of whose name 
always awakens within him emotions of the highest 
veneration and esteem. Subsequently he joiqe4 
the Wesleyan Methodists ; but becoming acquaint- 
ed with the Rev. Dr. CoUyer, and being intro- 
duced to his ministry and friendship^ upon a 
removal to Peckham, Mr. Raffles found himself 
' more and more enlightened/ bis ^ acquaintance 
with the Doctrines of Revelation more extensive, 
accurate, and correct/ and, consequently, his 
^ views, habits, and character more decided and 
confirmed.' Under these impressive views, there 
is no doubt, he entered the pulpit.-r-* The chris- 
tian ministry was, from my childhood,' declares 
Mr. Raffles, * the object of my warmest wishes 
and desires ; and the choice of my earlier years 
was approved and confirmed by the j'udgment of 
maturer age. So far as I 'am acquainted with my 
own heart, I think that I can conscientiously de* 
clare that my final choice of the ministry I^s 
arisen from the purest principles — certainly it wa9 
not for a nlorsel of bread, that it became tl^ 
bbject of my desire ; nor I trust, from any ojther 
interested and ambitious motive/ 

What Mr. Raffles professes here. Dr. CoMyeji: 
confirms for him. * The circumstances under 
which I am addressing you,' observes th^ 
Rev. Dr. CoUyer, daring Ivs Charge to this 
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preacher, * are not without interest. We have 
long known and loved each other: we have- 
shared our pleasures and anxieties mutually, and 
.for some years: we have formed as clear concep- 
tions, and obtained as perfect a knowledge, of 
each others character, as it is possible to possess 
in the present state. With respect to the mo- 
tives which have induced you to enter into minis- 
terial duties, I am satisfied of their purity ; and 
the sphere of labour which you have selected, 
you have chosen from conviction. You have 
taken the oversight of this church, not by con- 
straint, but willingly ; not for a morsel of bread, 
nor for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind : neither 
as desiring to lord it over God's heritage, but 
with the sincere desire of being an example to 
the flock.' 

Without the least wish to lessen the effect of 
the preceding passages, or the immediate ^ppro- 
priatk)n of them, an impartial individual might 
wish, nevertheless, that such pointed stress had 
not been laid, either by Dr. CoUyer or Mr. 
Raffles, on the phrases * morsel of bread' and 
* filthy lucre,' — as invidiously applicatory to some 
young men, whose calamity it may be to em- 
bark in the ministerial profession, alike destitute 
of paternal protection, the patronage of friend- 
ship, or the assistance of property. 
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To return: to the preacher as yet before* lia; 
Perhaps Mr. Raf&es . has been unconscious of the 
fact that be not only exhibits the sentiments of 
Dr. CoUyer, but imitates that reverend gentle- 
man's style and manner of preaching. Fancy is 
too predominant in the discourses of Mr. Raffles. 

* It is not desirable that you should reject orna- 
ments of style/ said Dr. C. in his Charge to him^ 

* but let them be unsought: it is proper to acdept 
the aids of imagination; but let its flight be di» 
rected by judgment^ and corrected by the awful 
magnitude of your responsibility. We are not 
commissioned to amuse the vain and the fasti- 
dious ; but to pluck the brand from the burning, 
by preaching Christ crucified ! Guard ag^tinst the 
extremes of slovenly neglect, in your composi- 
tions, and the polish which betrays a labour to 
exalt the man rather than his Master. In this 
we shall do. well to imitate the Apostles, who 
never sought to : decorate their suli^ects with th6 
trappings of a meretricious eloquence; but the 
thoughts inspired throw a splendour. over the lan- 
guage employed, inimitaUe by art, and inex« 
tinguishable by time.' Mr. Raffles might yet 
profit by these monitory hints. Let him strive 
to warm the heart, and not toil to charm the 
mind. Fancy is far short of feeling. Preachers 
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of the tnith should have their lips touched with 
the live coal from off the altar ! 

Notoriety should be sacredly avoided by young 
ministers. The once young minister of the day, 
though the pious wonder of crowds, may prove 
the minister for the day f Whether in or out of 
an ecclesiastical establishment, the embassadors 
of Christianity may find one brilliant example itl 
point— that of Fenelon; who, having shone in 
the pulpit, withdrew to the sliades of privacy, in 
Order to mature those powers of miivd which 
were afterwards to augment his usefulness aQd 
confirm his renown. Youthful ministers should 
not at first be stationed at the post of popular 
observation, though they may £tirly appear there 
for a time ; when, having thus made trial of their 
talent, they would act wisely in submitting to 
the penance of at least comparative seclusion, for 
the purposes of self-examination, and with the 
y^w of more permanently and efficaciously be- 
nefitting mankind. Now it has been the advan- 
tage of Mr. Raffles that isuch was hiis lot. But 
has he avoided the town, and kept prudently at 
his post ? Pldyers may look for gratification, in- 
deed, in watching the transient triumphs of their 
' animation, energy, and interest, kindling in 
every eye, and reflected from countenance to 
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ooaQtenance -y but preachers^ without the lebst 
' death iii the pulpit/ must feel ambition, if aa 
Ambition it be, of another nature. They' must 
aspire to. win souls, and not to delight the 
(own. 

FoUo^Ving the preaohihg of Dr. Collyer^ the 
sermons of Mr. Raffles qre 4stt*angely involved 
by divisions* Bat this errior does not affect his 
feitte. H^ bad made, in the words of the ttiiniH^T 
(thd BitV. John Humphrys, of Union Street) wbp 
pcoposed those Questions which produced bis 
Confesaion of Faith, * an excellent professioii ;' 9^ 
profisssion, lei us trust, which no unapprehended 
eonsiderationls will shake, but (hat the crimed of 
his youth, should existence be ,prolonged tOrbim, 
will prove the stay of his maturer life^ and the 
staff of his decli&ing age« . 

Action is not wanting in this preacher ^ but 
his action seems too violent. His appeamnbe is 
respectable, aiid his voice good. He speaki 
seak>u8ly^et him guard against ran t,^ Time 
will correct these slight faults, if he perceives then 
in time. 

Popularity is seductive to inexperience. Not- 
withstanding the Rev. Thomas Raffles declared 
that he could not ^ but look to Hammersmith as 
the spot, which (after many Jnvitations, some 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the n^tro- 
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polis, and others from distant parts,) God^ in his 
providence, designed for 'his future labours/ — 
that he did * solemnly and willingly consecrate/ 
therefore, his ' time, talents, strength, the best 
of his days, and the ardour of his youth, to be 
eniployed and expended for the noblest and 
dearest interests' of the Congrejgational Church 
at Hammersmith; and notwithstanding the Rev* 
Dr. Collyer affirmed that ' the sphere of labour 
which' Mr, Raffles had thus ^ selected,' he had 
* chosen from conviction/ the latter preacher has, 
notwithstanding such declarations, been induced 
to quit the sphere of labour which he had origi- 
nally sdected, and exchanged the barrenness of 
Hammersmith for the fecundity c^ Liverpool. 
Spencer is succeeded by Raffles. 

Hammersmith must put up with this dispen- 
sation t The obscure parts of the spiritual vine- 
yard must be content to nurture the vine whose 
foliage is to expand in another soil, and by whose 
fruit the thousands of Israel are destined to be 
refreshed and sustained. 
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Providence Chapel need not yet despair to find 
its William Huntington . Another gospeller now 
treads in the steps, and may, perchance/ supply 
the place, of that once great and renowned per- 
sonage. 'Copyists, however, seldom equal their 
original; and hence' it is much to the praise of 
W. M. Smith, that,- respecting the main pecu- 
liarities of the character he has assumed, he is 
not much inferior to William Huntington. M. G. 
is, indeed, an S. S. Exhibiting all the self-supe- 
riority of Mr. Huntington, depreciating likewise 
the talents and labours of pulpit contemporaries, 
affecting contempt of the greatest human abilities 
and the highest human attainments, Mr. Smith 
always comes up to, and sometimes even sur- 
passes, his chosen protot3rpe. The consoling 
commentaries of Henry ; the erudite elucidations 
of Gill; the critical conceptions of Doddridge; 
the admired annotations of Brown ; the scriptural 
illustrations of Scott, — these works, and works 
like these, must, accordingly^ now ' hide their 
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diminished beads' before tbe splendid brightness 
of the Rev. Mr. Smith 

' With inward eyes illuminated */ 

With * the mechanic part of priesthood/ as old 
Richard Flecknoe styles it, Mr. Smith has no- 
tbilig to do. Books he pretends to despise; 
preparation for the high services of the sanctuary 
is not his business. Privileged of the priesthood, 
he, without the toil of study, is (for so he said) 
^admitted/ Saturday upon Saturday, ^ into the 
Cabinet Council of Heaven / and thus, h^ is ac« 
customed to say,-*-* I'll give you what the Lord 
gave, me to see yesterday !' He has thus opeidy 
declared to his flock of faith, that there is but 
one Gospel Preacher besides himself in the world. 
Do his audience wish to know what their Bible 
has said ? — Henry and Brown, they are told, are 
of no esteem : they must get Bibles without notes 
to them; and, saving the money (which such 
commentaries would cost), for the support of 
their preacher, sit and learn^ from his mouthy 
more than ever entered even into the imagina- 
tion of either Brown or Henry. But such are 
the supereminent acquirements of Mr. Smith, 
whose 
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knowledge is not far behind 

The Knight's; but of another kind^ 
And he another way came by *t; 
Some call it Gifb^ and some New-light ; 
A liberal art^ that costs no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains ! — 

BUTLER. 

Is there not cause to think, and to say, with 
Mr. Smith, that some ' Christians, now-a-days, 
take the name of Christ, as a Harlot takes a Man's 
name, to trade with and live by ?^ 

W. M. Smith, M. G. (' Miracle of Grace!') 
is reported to have been originally instructed in 
the occupation of a surveyor. His conversion 
to religion took place, according to his own con- 
fession, when he had filled his pocket with stones 
for the purpose of pelting pne of its preachers ; 
but • a writ of equity entered his conscience,'— 
he was made ^ sensibly to feel ' the efficacy of 
the writ, ' sensibly to experience' a change; 
and, particularly ^ in his wanderings about Strea- 
tham,' * sensibly to enjoy' continual * inter- 
views with Christ !' Directing his attention to the 
pulpit, Mr. Smith first officiated as Clerk to one 
Dr. Tuffs, at York-Street Chapel, now held by 
Mr. Proud ; apd afterwards opened a day*school, 
somewhere in Westminster, which he soon con- 
verted into a preaching-room. He preached for 
some time at a small chapel close to Dartmouth 
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Street. Emerging from this spot, W. M. Smith 
at once became Preacher of Beersbeba Chapel, 
Prospect Place, St. George's Fields, near New- 
ington. He seems to have proved tolerably 
successful here ; since he has already outpreached 
Dr. Tuflfe, formerly his superior, but who, quitting 
York-Street, latterly laboured at Prospect-Plilce 
Chapel, near to that now occupied by W. M. 
Smith. 

There seems a kind of religious legerdemain 
in all Mr. Smith does. He goes out of his pulpit, 
jtii^t before sermon time, as if retiring to consult, 
with the unseen world; or, repeating his own 
aissufance, as if he were proceeding to be ad* 
mitted into the Cabinet Council of Heaven — 
that he might give to his flock what the Lord 
thus gives him to see. Evening best favours his 
preaching. Then are his pulpit Candles quite 
put ofit ; and without a Bible, he begins and con- 
cludes wHM he has to tell. Really he talks much 
in the style of those who * think that they shall 
be helBird fot* their much sipeakingT Notwith- 
standing that he lisps, his rapidity of utterance 
,is astonishing. Hil^ tongue never tires. 

Mirth is hot wanting in Mr. Smith. Hii^ epi- 
thets are often humorous, and his expressions 
irresistibly comical. He can say the oddetst 
thitigd ih the Vi^rld ; and fit^ tt]fem the oddeM 
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way in the world. — * So did not Paul !' Mr, Smith 
may quote St. Paul ; but Mr. Smith is no Paul. 

So did not Paul. — ^Direct me to a qaip 
Or merry turn, in all he ever wrote. 
And I consent you take it for your text, 
Y6ur only t^xt^ till sideis and benches fkil ! 

tHB TASK. 

^ It does not imply, as some ignorantly mi|>- 
pose, that a man ought to speak brokeif English, 
and stand lifeless, at least almost as still as a 
post in the pulpit,' says an eloquent Minister 
of truth, • ptarposely to display his simplicity. 
Such are simple indeed ! for a man may speak 
good language, and yet be understood by the 
meanest capacity. Preaching the gospel in sim- * 
plicity, I understand to be preaching it plainly^ 
&ithfully, and in such unambiguous terms as to 
be clearly understood.' Not so, however, Mr. 
Siiiith. One time expatiating on the superior 
beauty of the Scripture style, he thus gave, as an 
exemplification <^ it, that sublime passage (Acts 
xxvi. ver. 29.) in the masterly vindication 6f 
St. Paul : — ' I would to God, that not only thou^ 
bat also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am, except these ' 
here * bonds.' Alas! for these heres and that 
there, also. The hedrer of Mr. Sbiith is con- 
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tinually pained by the recurrence of such lan- 
guage as ' take cognizance of this here thing ; 
for to be ; that's it ; the apostle says, when he's 
a speaking ; that's right, Paul ; and — I won't hear 
one word that you've got to say against him !' 

Amongst the principal offendings of this * Mi- 
nister of the Gospel/ styled so by himself, must 
be enumerated that of his perverted construction 
of Scripture. He makes an allegorical exposi- 
tion and arbitrary application of the word. 
Common sense is the same all the world over ; 
but the Sacred Volume is by certain preachers 
treated as the only one with which rationality 
has nothing to do, and which each pretender to 
theology may explain as it happens to suit him- 
self. 

Granted that the Rev. W. M. Smith should 
have read just enough to obtain for him, amongst 
some hearers, the credit of knowing more than 
themselves, — ^witness but the manner in which he 
refers to the Hebrew, ^still he has not read 
enough of the writings of others to put him out 
of conceit with himself. It is to this, never- 
theless, he owes much. Information would an* 
nihilate his eccentricity; communication would 
diminish his importance. 

He ranks as one of the experience preachers, 
as some good folks deem them. Preachers whose 
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rule it is to recount to their audience, sabbath 
following sabbath, all that befel them during the 
week, and even during life, never can wai^t ma- 
terials for their sermons. Hence Mr. Smith, 
though he talks quick, can talk long. Almost 
any man could give his own story glibly ; and^ 
if there be interest in the tale, with some chance 
of gaining the * itching ears' of an itching- au- 
dience. 

Diverting is not converting; abusing is not 
refuting. Mr. Smith, and some preachers like 
him, may be permitted to persist in entertaining 
their friends, and, for this end, they may yet 
presume to vilify great works and high names: 
but will they be the means of converting to 
righteousness the hearts of those to whom they 
preach, or of reforming the imperfections of good 
and wise men ? When once fools and knaves are 
to rise, the wise and good must be brought down. 
Melancholy ascendancy has his ambition, how- 
ever, whose presumptuous pre-eminence rests 
wholly on the ruins of demolished magnificence. 
All men must consider it with fear, but noAe 
can> contemplate it with awe. 

W. Mason Smith, M. G. has handled his pen, 
though not that of a ready writer ; as his Letter 
addressed to Onesimus, in answer to his Criticism 
on the Rev. William Huntington, S. S. sufficiently 
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shews. His tongue can plead more successfully 
for him than his pen. But this kind of caution is 
not likely to restrain his pen, since, we are told, 
if any of the notions of * the Ministers of the 
Gospel in the present day/ promiilged in their 
productions ' do not come up to the standard of 
truth, which the Xx)rd by his Spirit hath taught 
him, Mr. Smith, as a faithful shepherd, warns his 
flock against the enemy ; and if he discovers the 
wolfs approach, although in the disguise of a 
sheep, he fails not to sound the alarm !' ' Mr. 
Smith is scoffed at and derided,' assumes his cham- 
pion, * because he (not with enticing words of 
man's wisdom, but agreeable to the word of God) 
unfashionably urgeth, and endeavours to enforce, 
on the minds of his hearers, the necessity o[ a per- 
sonal acquain^nce with, and interest in,' some of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gk>spel of Christ. 
This is not the truth. If Mr. Smith be_ indeed 
^ scoffed at and derided,' it is not because he does 
n6t use * enticing words of man's wisdom,' nor 
because he ' unfashionably urgeth, on the minds 
of his hearers,' the essentials of Christianity ; but, 
rather, because he not only does ^ speak broken 
English,' but also preaches so as to bring' into 
contempt, as far as man can, the very ordinance 
of preaching itself, and thereby frustrate the im- 
oiortal purposes which it was calculated to ac- 
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complish on the minds and in the consciences of 
men. 

Equally destitute of truth is the presumption^ 
that * a description of Mr. Smith having reached 
the itching ears of Onesimus was the cause of his 
coming to Beersheba Chapel.' Did not our 
preacher seek the criticism of the author of thi3 
work ? He evidently did. Volunteering his writ- 
ing talents in the service of ^ Archbishop' Hunt- 
ington, Mr. Smith, himself a ^ Miracle of Grace/ 
stepped out of his way to court the notice of the 
pulpit critic, by defending a * Sinner Saved ' from 
animadversion. It became, then, the vigilance 
which ought to signalise the proceedings of < the 
pulpit critic ' (as his adversaries style him,) to give 
a hearing, as well as a reading, to the Rev. W, 
Ma^on Smith, M. G. without waiting for any 
* description ' of him to reach his * itching ears.' 

Such preachers as Mr. Smith aid the adver$^ 
cause. They originally brought, and yet continue 
to brin^, licensed preaching into contempt 5 by 
affording plausibility, at least, for those Restric- 
tions which have been recently attempted to be 
put upon the operation of The Toleration Act. 
Their admirers should consider this. 
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It was observed by him who reminded his dis- 
ciples that they had the poor always with them, 
and who spake as never man spake, that the poor 
bad likewise the gospel preached unto them. 
Jesus gave peculiar emphasis to this remark. 
* Go, and shew John again those things which 
ye do hear and see/ said the Saviour to the mes- 
sengers who then enquired of him: — * the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are 
raised up ; and/ finally, * the poor have the gos- 
pel preached unto them/ Now what is preach- 
ing the gospel to the poor ? An apostle has de- 
fined it. * And I, brethren, when I came iinto 
you/ writes St. Paul, * came not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom, for my speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man's 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit, and 
of power.' And why did he thus preach ? — * That ' 
the * faith ' of those, amongst whom he preached, 
' should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God!* 

We are not destitute of testimony on this head. 
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Having found out the Meeting of which the Rev. 
Dr. Gill was then the Pastor, * I kept closely by 
him/ says the Rev. John Martin, * while I staid 
in town. Occasionally, indeed, I heard Mr. Whit- 
field, and some other popular preachers ; but none 
of them pleased me so well as the doctor. His 
discourses were more evangelical; better studied, 
and argued ; and, 1 thought^ much more consis- 
tent than those which I heard at the Tabernacle, 
and in some other crowded places of worship.* 
Now by this passage we may discover which is 
the more efficacious way of preaching to the poor. 
Although \ye are here assured that the discourses 
of Dr. Gill were better studied and argued, and 
much more consistent than those which were heard 
at the Tabernacle, yet, who will say that the dis- 
courses of Dr. John Gill, however thus studied 
and argued and consistent, did produce upon the 
minds of the poor, upon the great mass of hearers, 
any effects like those which accompanied the dis- 
courses of the Rev. George Whitfield ? Judicious 
discourses are not executive discourses. They do 
not break the heart of stone, and make us feel 
the heart of flesh! 

Attraction is not here, nevertheless, the pitch 
of excellence. Giving an account of the origin 
of those feelings which can alone impart fervour 
to the soul and fire to the tongue, * I recollect,' 
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observes Mr. Martin, in the pamphjet entitled 
Some Account of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. John Martin, ' that, just before, I had been 
reading some account of the Spread of the Gospel, 
abroad and at home, without much effect ; but, 
afterwaixls, musing on those accounts, I blushed 
in thinking how much zeal some ministers hod 
manifested, in the cause of God, more than I yet 
felt or had statedly prayed to possess; and soon 
(without the least change in my doctrinal senti- 
ments,) my heart was hot within me, accompanied 
with such freedom of thought, and of speech, on 
religious subjects, that, at present, I cannot ex- 
actly describe/ Here was spiritual agency on 
the heart, — ^what were the direct results of this ? 
'Secret, social, and public prayer, catechising 
children, preaching, meditating on the Scriptures, 
and Christian conversation, were so managed by 
me,' subjoins the Rev. J. Martin, ' as they had 
not been before ; I mean to say, with that degree 
of pleasure and vigour, with that solicitude to 
edify others, and with that desire to grow in grace 
myself, and with such fear and godly jealousy 
lest any thing should chill my zeal, or give a 
wrong bias to my affections, as I had not ex- 
perienced in any former revival of religion. I 
found my mind gradually impressed with such a 
sense of the reality and importance of revealed 
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religion, as exceeded every thing that I ever Mt 
before ; nor have I, since that period, met with 
any visitation of the same kind, vehich, in all 
respects, equalled the felicity I then, for many 
weeks, enjoyed. Some of my friends,' remarks 
this preacher, * when I was thus favoured from on 
high, saw and heard what they could not under^ 
stand; because they judged of what they saw and 
heard, not by the Word of God, but by a lower 
standard.' Such, then, has been the religious ex- 
perience of one of the existing witnesses to Chris- 
tianity, — of a conscientious and intelligent Mi- 
nister of the New Testament ; whose integrity is 
above the miserable affectation of being righteous 
overmuch, and the depth and soundness of whose 
reasoning powers will fiiUy exempt him from the 
suspicion of fanaticism. 

Whilst so many thousands of christians in this 
country are of that classification of individuals 
whom the Promulgator of Christianity described 
as * the poor,' it is absurd to proscribe, supposing 
this were practicable, those self-cofistituted and 
self-commissioned Preachers of the Gospel whose 
labours are found so acceptable to the humbler 
ranks of life. Theological seminaries do but too 
seldom produce proper teachers for the work of po- 
pular instruction. ' It is now taken for fact,' ob- 
served the present preacher, in a Farewell Sermon, 
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' that if a young stripling has had a seat, for a 
time, in the academy, he is certainly a minister of 
the gospel, and chosen of God to that high office. 
Thus dissenters have now become wise enough to 
prepare ministers for their societies, as well as the 
Church of England does for her congregations. 
A minister of the gospel, in the idea of Church- 
men, is a person who has been regularly nourish- 
ed up in one of the universities, and has taken 
his degrees according to the established rules of 
his college, and who has been properly ordained 
by a bishop : a minister of the gospel, among the 
generality of the Dissenters, is one who has been 
educated at an academy, and who has received 
his tutor's commendation. The main difference 
between the two, in a great number of instances, 
as it respects the people, lies in this — the dissenter 
may choose whether he will receive the academic, 
or not ; but the churchman has not that liberty. 
Yet, my brethren, (continues Mr. Stevens, with 
just liberality,) 1 hope you would not reject a 
man, because he had been at an academy ; if it 
appeared evident that the Holy Spirit had en- 
lightened his mind, and blessed him with suitable 
qualifications for the spiritual work of the ministry. 
For as the Lord is pleased to make choice of some, 
for his work, who have been graduates at an uni- 
versity ; so he takes some of those who have been 
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taught by our dissenting doctors, and makes 
ministers of them, by the gifts and gracious in- 
fluences of his Holy Spirit!' Yet henqe the 
success of those men who by their temper and 
habits are qualified to understand the thinking 
and feeh'ng of the poor; who can address them- 
selves directly to their minds, and, by their 
experience of them, apply their preaching to the 
heart. If we would save the souls of the. poor, 
we must preach to them in their own way. The 
bread of life must be broke for them, if we mean 
that they should feed on it. ^ - - 

The Rev. John Stevens, then, is of that self- 
educated, self-constituted, and selfcommissioned 
school of preachers who are of opinion that * the 
husbandman that labours should himself first be 
a partaker of the fruit of the vineyard;' since * if 
a man does not live by faith, he cannot preach 
by faith, and, that being the case, the people can 
never hear by faith to their real edification^.' 
These are his views, and in his words. 

Mr. Stevens's first ministerial settlement ap- 
pears to have been at St. Neots, in Huntingdon- 
shire; whence he received an invitation to the 
pastoral superintendance of the Meeting in Wal- 
nut-Tree Pastures, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
where he laboured for upwards of six years. His 
increasing reputation, at length, reached the wor- 
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shipping congregations of the metropolis; and, 
July !81I, Mr. Stevens took his leave of his 
Boston friends, having accepteld a calT firom the 
Members of the Particular Baptist Church, meet- 
ing in Grafton Street, Soho. 
./ Ministerial exchanges are now too rdigiously 
fashionable. Perhaps not unaware of the objec- 
/ tion which presents itself against transactions of 

this kind, but as if prepared to meet it, the pre^ 
sent preacher most solemnly professes, in the 
presence of the Searcher of Hearts, that he 
* would not indulge a thought of removing,' did 
he not trust that there had been providentially 
< opened a great and effectual door for his mi- 
nistry ;' for that to serve the cause of God * more 
extensively, to spread his glory abroad, to pro- 
mote the knowledge of his truth more abundantly 
among inen, and to make a sober and more public 
stand against the carnal devices of many,' were 

• 

his ^ leading objects in withdrawing from ' Bos- 
ton, ^ and going to the metropolis of this nation.' 
Mr. Stevens appears to have acted well : let others 
nqt so hastily follow hinr. Preachers ought to 
pausis before they remove from stations where 
/ success has blessed their best of labours. The 
first bishops were wedded to their sees ; and so 
should preachers now espouse their flocks ! 
Though Mr. Stevens is orthodox as to faith. 
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yet is he dissentient in respect to forms. ' I' say 
my prayers,' confesses this preacher, in his Letter 
entitled the Review Reviewed, ^ without a written 
form; I have departed from (and aim to keep 
apart from) steeple-bells, human forms, christen- 
ing fonts, carnal priests, parochial communicants, 
and a number of things more of the like unpro- 
^ble kind. But mind,' he equitably adds, ^ I 
do not i^ay that no man can enter into the King* 
dom except he do all these things, and depart 
from all such strange things.' 

Simplicity in manner, perspicuity in language, 
and fidelity in doctrine, are the distinguishing 
characteristics of Mr. Stevens's discourses. Al- 
though magnifying his high office, never does 
he aggrandize himself. His only boast is his 
solicitude to exhibit that ' foolishness of preach- 
ing' which makes wise unto life. When he glories 
most, he glories in Christ ! n^ 

He is gifted to pmy. Inspiration has pre- 
served to us the desire of pious Job, — ^^ that 
one might plead fof a man with God, as a man 
pleadeth with his neighbour!' Such are the 
pleadmg prayers of Mr. Stevens. It is with an 
assured boldness thlit this preacher approaches 
to the throne of grace ! He prays with ease and 
strength. His foith, his hope, his love, his zeal, 
here blend. 
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Dignity may consist with humility. Since he 
is personally respectable, and even commanding, 
and since his deportment is becoming the pulpit, 
why does not Mr. Stevens accustom himself to 
the clothing professionally adhered to by preachers, 
especially when they preach ? Ministers should, 
at least when they are ministerially engaged, be 
perfectly distinguishable from those whom we yet 
call mechanics. Let them so far stick to their 
cloth. 

Quarles, had he lived in our days, would have 
exempted the Rev. John Stevens from the censure 
of ranking with those clerical teachers from whose 
discourses it would seem, that 

S«nse-conquering Faith is now grown blind and cold. 

And basely craven'd ; that, in times of old. 

Did conquer Heaven itself — do what the Almighty could ! 

aUARLEs's EMBLEMS. 

The present preacher is a spiritual expounder, 
and eflScacious applyer, of divine truth. He seems 
to have thought much on— and inly feel — the truth 
as it is in Christ. 

Mr. Stevens has published some sermons and 
tracts. — * Help for the true Disciples of Immanuel : 
being an Answer to a book published by Andrew 
Fuller, on the Duty of Sinners to Believe in Christ ; 
which book is by him miscalled The Gospel worthy 
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of all Acceptation.* — * Doctrinal Antinomianism 
Refuted^ and the Old Law establislied in a New 
Revelation: or, the preceptive Will of God in 
Christ Jesus, the only Rule of Obedience tp the 
Saints.' — * The Review Reviewed : in a Letter to 
the Editor of the Gospel Magazine ;' occasioned 
by Remarks on the latter work. — * A word of 
Exhortation and Encouragement : being a Fare- 
well Sermon, preached at Boston^ July 4, 1811 ;* 
and printed by desire of those to whom it was 
addressed. — ^Baptism Accomplished: a Sermon 
on Luke xii. 50/ — Besides an improved selection 
of Hymns, the forementioned are his principal 
Writings. 
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* Men must be aware/ pemarks Dean Milner, 
^ that there is a manner of maintaining a repu- 
tation for orthodoxy J when, in fact, the sentiments,^ 
on the whole, are widely different and even oppo- 
site to those of our reformers, and the composers 
of the articles of our religious establishment. To- 
the judgment of many persona, the term ortho- 
dox conveys no idea bey^Dnd the befief of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the Atonement of 
Christ, in some sense or other, without being 
very nice in this latter article ; and agreeably ta 
this belief, Divines are often denominated ortho- 
dox, or the contrary. There is a departure from 
sound doctrine : and the true cause of this de- 
parture is — that ive lean to our own understand" 
ing; and that, beipg ignorant of God! s righte- 
ousness and going about to establish our own 
righteousness, we do not submit ourselves to the 
righteousness of God !' 

It is not exclusively amongst Established Cler- 
gymen, however, that there has been ^ a dangerous 
departure from sound doctrine / or, as to whom 
only * it is much to be feared,' quoting the words, 
of Dean Milner, that * numbers of learned and 
amiable clerical characters are, at this moment,. 
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deficient in a similar way/ Tares are every where 
dioaking the wheat. Much cause is ther^ to ap- 
prehend, that * numbers oP other \ learned and 
amiable clerical characters/ fashionably distin- 
guished as Evangelical Dissenters, are^ ^ at this 
moment/ merely * maintaining a reputation for 
orthodoxy ;* * whose sentiments, on the whole, are 
widely different and even opposite to those of the 
orthodox reformers of the Church of Christ ! 

The Reverend William Thorp, however, is by 
no means implicated in the accusation thus pre- 
ferred agiBiinst those preachers who content them- 
selves with speciously maintaining a reputation 
for orthodoxy, whilst, were they subjected to the 
touchstone of truth, weighed in the balances of 
the sanctuary, they would be pronounced defi- 
cient, — ignorant of God's righteoustiess, trusting 
to themselves, and going about to establish, though 
but on the sands, a righteousness conformable to 
their own partial and contracted views. He never 
keeps back sacred truth. Spiritual, and discrimi- 
native, and experimental, he explains and declares 
* the whole counsel of God ;* but continually and 
anxiously discriminates, at the same time, between 
arminianism and antinomianism, — separating li- 
centiousness, from justification, and self-righteous- 
ness fi*om acceptance. Viewed in regard to these 
points, he seems , * a Master in Israel.' 
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Personally^ Mr. Thorp has much weight and 
dignity ; especially when he is erect in his atti- 
tudes. Hifi entrance into the pulpit will ever 
command awe. During his preaching, however, 
his action, thoUgh generally impressively grand, is 
sometimes violent. He alsp bends too much for- 
ward, leaning much on the cushion ; and he fingens^ 
his note-leaves, more than seems becoming the 
situation in which he stands. 

Coupled with uncommon energy in preaching, 
Mr. Thorp has a peculiar tenderness in prayer^ 
He prays with an- humbled solemnity of voice and 
mien. Yet here he betrays one main fault, from 
which his preaching is not free.- He unhappily 
sinks, sentence after sentence,, the concluding 
words* 

* 

The present preacher seems most at home when 
be selects concise texts. He discourses best from 
such passages of Sacred Scripture as — When I am 
weak, then am I strong ; or Prepare to meet thy^ 
God ; or. All hail s^ which he frequently intro-' 
duces in a novel and striking mode. His great 
exordiums are short. 

His style is soft, as well as strong. Varied,, 
though always choice, his language is at once &- 
miliar and polished ; whilst he diversifies his dis- 
courses so as to meet the views, and arrest the 
feelings, of the different classes of hearers. He caor 
ascend on high ; and can descend to earth. 
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We must not understand in this place, never- 
tbeless, that he is incessantly on the wing. He 
requires to be roused up. Called upon by an 
occasion calculated to elicit his powers and ani- 
mate his affections, the Reverend William Thorp, 
whether as to thinking — as to action — as to 
speaking, must be acknowledged one of the 
brightest ornaments of the modem pulpit. In- 
tdligent, critical, vehement, expostulatory, sym- 
pathetic, consolatory, hortative, his discourses ex- 
hibit, at such times, one strain of impassioned 
argument, and argumentative demonstration. His 
perorations are now abruptly fine. 

Experience gives him authority. He traces 
tlie springs, and lays bare the thoughts, or the 
human heart. He has discovered what is in. man, 
but not by * the spectacles of books/ He has 
Also passed within the vail! When Mr. Thorp 
does preach, therefore, be speaks with * authority, 
and not as the scribes.^ 

Imagine the present preacher, then, gifted with 
such powers, — ^fflling the pulpit and standing with 
dignity, — *hus addressing himself, with a majesty 
of voice, eloquently oratorical, to a numerous and 
rivetted audience of christians. * Friends, and 
followers of Immanuel !* exclaimed the preacher, 
addressing the Missionary Society, * I congratu- 
late you. Surveying with horror the dark places 
^f the earth, jealous for the glory of the God of 
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Israel, sweetly constrained by the love of Jesus, 
and anxious to rescue millions from everlasting 
perdition— -ye have entered into the views of pa- 
triarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and martyrs. 
"Ye co-operate in tlie unalterable Decrees of Pro- 
vidence ! Ye are engaged in a cause that must, 
and shall, prevail. Your enemies are numerous 
^nd powerful ; for ye wrestle not only with flesh 
and bloody hut with principalities and poivers, and 
with spiritual wickednesses in high-places, and 
with the rulers of the darkness of this world, who 
will dispute every step as you advance. But 
greater is He that is for you, than all they who 
are against you. Were your organs of spiritual 
vision now opened — could you see through the 
material elements which surround you — you would 
behold the mountain, whereon you stand, fllled 
with horsemen of fire and chariots of fire. If angd9 
in the temple above are spectators of what p£)3se8 
here below, however they may look down with pity 
and contempt on the elevations of hiunan pride — 
the uneasiness of ambition, the nii§ery of cov^t-* 
ousness, the rage of envy, the tojrm^nt of lust, the 
noise of drunkenness, th^ madness pf infidelity, 
and all the votaries of the god of this world, whe- 
ther in heathen or christian countries — they must 
behold you with peculiar approbation : they bend 
from their thrones of glory, to explore the mys* 
teries of hum^ii redemptiow : they learn from the 
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Churches of Jesus the manifold wisdom of God : 
attending your Missionaries through e?ery clime, 
*hey perform the kind office of ministering spirits 
to the heirs of salvation, converted to the true 
God by your instrumentality; and, hovering 
iDund your Society, they sing in strains of hea- 
venly harmony, as you proceed. Glory be to God 
in the highest, — on earth peace, and good-wilU 
towards meni 

' Remember, again — that Providence is on your 
'fiide. I speak of providence, as administered by 
the God -man -Mediator; who bears upon his 
shoulders the keys of death and oi hell ! Over the 
islands of Great-Britain, and the immense empires 
of China anid Hindostan, over the frozen moun- 
tains of Lapland, and the burning sands of Guinea, 
his dominion extends. All ordinary causes, all 
casual events, are under the direction of his un- 
erring hand. He hath purchased the Church with 
his blood, and founded her upon the rock of agesi 
His everlasting love encircles her ; and the eye of 
his providence, which inspects all her concerns, 
never slumbers nor sleeps. In the regions of the 
air, in the abysses of the ocean^ in the passions of 
the human heart, in the overthrow and re-estab- 
lishment of empires, and amidst the noise and 
blood of the warrior. His arm is employed in 
making all things work together for her good. 
AH kings shall fall dozm before him ; and, at his 
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command, become nursing fiptthers of his church. 
All nations shall serve him ; and that nation that 
will not serve him, shall be utterly wasted ; for 
there shall be one King and one Lord over all the 
parthj and his Name one r 

The Rev. William Thorp, formerly pastor of 
New-Court Mating, Carey-Street, London, ac* 
cepted, during the year 1805, a call to the Church 
at Castle-Green, Bristol, previously under the care 
pf the Rev. Mr. Hey ; who is now pastor of an 
{^dependent churph> at Philadelphia, in America. 
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J^APiPLY as the number of its evangelical pror 
fessors are seen to augment, the fundamental and 
distinguishing principles of Christianity, seem by 
no means either so thoroughly understood or sq 
prominently inculcated as formerly. Religion 
has, commonly with philosophy, been qiodernised ! 
There is a sort of fashionable orthodoxy now in 
iise, amoiigst even spme ^ible preachers, which cpn^ 
descendingly accommodates itself to the supposed 
refinement of these times, but which is decidedly 
injurious to the cause of trptl^. Ims^gine^ b^ 
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lievers abound in the evangelical world, whose 
instructors are Careful to shape their discourses 
80 as not to offend their refined auditors. Hence 
vital and searching preachers are rarely found. 
Our preachers, like our poets, have likewise la* 
mentably departed from that nervous diction which 
so eminently distuiguished the writers and speak* 
ers of the preceding age. 

Reflecting on the pulpit labours of our day, it 
seems somewhat surprising that evangelical mi* 
nisters shou]d have deviated so widely fi*om the 
steps of those celebrated clergymen to whom 
society is indebted for that revival of religion 
which took place about the middle of the last 
century. This difference is an important one. 
Truth is still the same as it was ; but those who 
teach it to us change. Change is not always for 
the best. Most of us might do well, perhaps, to 
lay this change to heart. It is of infinitely more 
importance than some religionists would imagine 
it to be. 

Of the numerous sermons which are read, 
preached, or issued from the press, how few 
appear to be stamped with those features of 
Scriptural Originality which particularised the 
discourses of old! Much is spoken, much is 
heard, little is felt. Interesting singularity, has 
altogether disappeared. Preacher3 think, writei 
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and speak alike. Genius has here lost its identity. 
When sball one breathe upon these dry bones? 
^-— May they rise, and have life ! Otherwise these 
may yet be supplanted, in the opinion of the 
majority of men, by an order of preachers whom 
they strangely . affect still to hold in derision. 
Huntingtoiiians may else yet triumph over their 
foes the Evangelicalians. 

The Rev. George Townsend, stationed long 
since at Ramsgate, is reported to have been 
ministerially educated at Trevecca College, 
formerly belonging to the late Countess of 
Huntingdon; and he still remains to be con- 
templated as an honourable specimen of the 
orthodox ministers of the old school. Students 
for the pulpit might profit by such preachers. 
Nor can he who has attended them, and been 
struck with their worth, be altogether unavailing 
in endeavouring to delineate them ; since 

' Passion's wild break, and frown that awes the sense. 

And every charm of gentler eloquence. 

All perishable ! — Like th' electric fire 

But strike the frame, and, as they strike, expire ; 

Incense too pure a bodied flame to bear. 

Its fragrance charms the sense, and blends with air.' 

Even of those preachers whose sermons have 
been handed down to us through the medium 
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of the press, we can forai no personal concep- 
tions ; whilst of those characters who have flou- 
rished as the extemporary ministers o[ truth, suc- 
ceeding generations cannot, owing to the nature 
of their labours, form the most distant kind of 
idea. Hence description is occupied in per- 
petuating them. 

Mr. George Townsend must be allowed to 
be eminent in the pulpit,— ^if the great end of 
preaching be to make a powerful, animating, and 
not evanescent impression on the minds and 
consciences of men. There is nothing of inde- 
cision, compromise, or accommodation, in his 
preaching. He states the truth, and the whole 
truth. Unfolding the deep things of the religion 
of redemption, and the peculiar doctrines con- 
tained in them, he explains both with that decision 
which cannot be mistaken, and insist^ upon them 
with an energy that cannot be resisted. His 
orthodoxy is sound, and his experience deep. 

Preaching like this must prevail. Whilst men 
are what they are, such are the preachers they 
will want, and whose words they must feel. 
Mere moraj lectures, however graceftilly deli- 
vered, scarcely affect m^. They may extort 
money for the plate, but they never convert the 
heart. Fashionable religion never produced sal* 
vation. 
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Criticism must allow that this preacher does 
possess the true talent of preaching. His voice 
is full, grand, and flexible ; nor has his eye lost 
its fire. His appearance is apostolically fine. 
His action is truly natural, and deeply impres- 
sive. Perhaps in his speech, however, he is too 
hurried. 

But the prominent characteristic of the Rev. 
George Townsend's preaching, and which clearly 
denotes his school, consists in the original point- 
edness of his remarks. What he says is said in 
his own way. Observations like his are, there- 
fore, not to be obliterated. They rouse, and 
strike, and fix. This was one fine feature in the 
divines of the old school. With all their quaint- 
ness, and their conceits of style, they invariably 
produced something great — something out of the 
beaten track of mind, and which more than com* 
pensated for their faults. When the mountain la- 
boured, it was not to produce a mouse ! 

Animadverting on the contents of a modem 
publication, one writer asserts that * our divines 
are mere children to their forefathers.* This is 
true both of mind and of faith. Modern divines 
are seldom guilty of pithy remarks. Seldom do 
we now find, either in speakers or writers, that 
which, as Pope defines it-— 

f Though often thought^ was ne'er so well exprert.* 
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Observations such as the foregoing must ne- 
vertheless not be construed as designed to encou- 
rage practices of another description. Eccentricity 
is by no memis to be recommended. Yet in 
evils thetd is choice. Elccentricity is accordingly 
preferable to insipidity. 

Rising preachers may, however, yet greatly 
improve. This sgems not the epoch of close 
heading and deep thinking, even among the few 
splendid minds that now adorn the stage of time* 
Let us still look back to those, therefore, who 
shone as lights in the world! We may talk of 
recurring to the first principles of the state, but 
should act well by recurring to the first lumi- 
naries of our church. 

The Rev. George Towlisend is the author of 
a tract upon the subject of the Saviour's Divinity; 
and there is a printed Sermon, which he preached 
before the Missionary Society, at their eighth 
Anniversary Association, in the year 1802. He 
is the elder brother of the Rev. John Townsend^ 
of Jamaica-Row Meeting, Bermondsey « 
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Early emotions, of whatever kind, have their 
future effect on human conduct ; but of religious 
feelings, when drawn as it were with our milk^ 
it may be said, notwithstanding some few excep- 
tions, that they constitute part of our individual 
nature. It is from these we reap that bread of 
life, which, even though cast pn the waters, is 
found after many days. Inestimable then are the 
advantages of a religious education, — advantages 
exemplified in the character now to be contemp* 
lated. Following the steps of men who through 
faith and patience have inherited the promises, 
—zealously emulating the Bradbury's and Win- 
ter's from whom he is lineally descended, — ^his 
example proposes the most satisfactory illustra- 
tion of the great truth laid down by Solomon. 
Let us * train up the child in the way in which 
it should go/ 

Robert Winter, D. D. was born about the 
year 1761. His grandfather, the Rev. Thomas 
Bradbury, was for some years pastor of New- 
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Court Meeting, near Carey Street; and under 
his paternal uncle, the Rev. Richard Winter, who 
succeeded his grandfather in the same pastoral 
'charge, the present preacher is known to have 
experienced his first decided convictions of truth. 

Homerton College was the * nursing-mother' 
of Dr. Robert Winter. Here he studied, from 
1778 to 1782, under the Rev. Drs. Conder, 
Gibbons, Fisher, and Davies; having been pre- 
pared for that * ancient seat of learning' under 
the successive superintendence of the Rev. James 
Madgwick, and the Rev. Dr. Morgan Jones. 

He entered on the ministerial profession in 
his twenty-second year. The Rev. George Turn- 
bull dying suddenly at Hammersmith, the Rev. 
Robert Winter was chosen as his successor; and 
was accordin^y ordained (December 10th 1783) 
over the then Presbyterian Congregation at that 
place. * I cannot close,' observes Dr. Winter, 
in his Sermon to the People, at the first Ordina-> 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Raffles, preached June 
the 22d, 1809, * without reminding my Ham- 
mersmith friends of a solenm and important event, 
of which this day is the anniversary. It was on 
the 22d of June 1783, twenty-six years ago this 
day, that a crowded congregation^ assembled in 
your place of worship to pay the last tribute of 
respect to my worthy and honoured predecessor 
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in the pastoral office, the Reverend George Turn- 
bull. And it may not, perhaps, have escaped 
the recollection of a very small number yet living 
at Hammersmith, at Kensington, or in the neigh- 
bourhood,' remarks Dr. Winter, * that the kind 
and candid reception which an inexperienced 
young preacher met, in the other service of the 
same day, was a first step towards a settlement 
with the vacant congregation ; a settlement which 
that preacher, to the hour of his death, will grate- 
fully own to have yielded some of the happiest 
scenes of his variegated lifeT Amongst these 
* happiest scenes of his variegated life,* Dr. Win- 
ter would no doubt distinguish his marriage. 

Dr. Winter had now superintended for more 
than twelve years the Presbyterian Congregation ' 
at Hammersmith, during the last two of which, 
however, he filled the office of Morning Preacher 
at Salter's Hall -, when, thinking ^ a removal to 
be the path of duty,' he accepted the pastorship 
of .Hanover-Street Meeting, Long- Acre, and, as- 
sociated with the Rev. Hugh Worthington, his 
labours were, for about seven years, divided be- 
tween Hanover Street and Salter's Hall. 

Sometime in 1803, Dr. Winter left LondoB> 
for the Congregational Church assembling ia 
St. James's Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Here his abiding was short. Returning to thgt 
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metropolis, he, in 1805, became Pastor of the 
Church in New-Court, Carey-Street ; since which 
he has also been chosen one of the preachers of 
the Merchant's Lecture, preached every Tuesday 
morning, at New Broad-Street Meeting. Coin- 
cidences are sometimes deserving our considera- 
tion. Reviewing his progress in the dissenting 
church, it would, perhaps, not be unprofitable to 
reflect on the steps by which Robert Winter has, 
at length, succeeded to both his grandfather and 
uncle in the pastorship of New-Court Meeting, 
and to his uncle at the Merchant's Lecture. 

Robert Winter received his diploma of doctor 
in divinity, unsolicited and unexpected, nearly 
three years ago, from the College of New-Jersey, 
in the United States of North America. 

Upwards of twenty years have elapsed since 
first the writer of these pages heard Dr. Winter. 
His first sermons had much of caution in them. 
Fearfulness palsied his steps in the search for 
truth ; he had not then cast off his pulpit lead- 
ing-strings. This was then the judgment formed 
by persons accustomed to hear him preach. Then 
he was, said they, but a child. 

Yet this defect will happen to preachers who 
begin too soon. Only read the deep and sad 
confessions of Toplady, and of Milijer, touching 
this thing, remembered of omissions which they 
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could not have supplied. Think of such men as 
these ! Hundreds are in the spiritual dilemma of 
which those complain. Are .they to teach what 
thqy do not know? They dare not. Honesty 
forbids that they should thus outrun experience. 
What is to be done ? 

Robert Winter now classes, however, amongst 
our sounder divines. Knowing the original de* 
pravity of the human heart, convinced of the 
necessity and efficacy of the divine plan of re- 
demption, and the continual teachings of the 
divine spirit, these are the truths upon which he 
luminously expatiates and cogently insists. Now 
he has grown up in faith. 

Investigation has not only matured his theo^ 
logy, but the habitual exercise of his pulpit 
powers has likewise given that freedoni and bold- 
ness of manner, without which ability may lan- 
guish under the sense of inattention. Once, he 
could not do without his. case : now, he preaches 
from two or three short notes. 

The clerical deportment of Dr. Winter is that 
of the accomplished divine ; and, though not tall, 
his person sufficiently attracts and commands the 
eye. His action is unobjectionably chaste, but 
wanting in discrimination. His voice is full, 
though soft ; and would have more force, did be 
ttot speak too high at first. 
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His discourses are well studied, and well ma* 
naged ; and his language, always proper, is not 
unfrequently striking as well as graceful. 

Perspicuity of expression, indeed, is uniformly 
and happily observed by him ; whilst the suavity 
of his delivery, especially in his prayers, is pecu* 
liarly calculated to awaken the tenderer senti- 
ments of devotion. There is that prevailing 
earnestness in his tones, that mild ardour of soul, 
which takes an unopposed possession of the 
heart. 

His appearance is agreeably fine ; his eloquence 
is importunately sweet. But in these affectation 
has no part. The present writer, Iherefore, 
^ would' not ' propose that he should always 
preach through a hoarse tube, and have his visage 
scarified.* In cases like that of Dr. Winter, he 
willingly concedes that ^ it is possible fin* a man 
of consummate mental abilities to have a feeble 
voice, a soft tremulous tone,' and this without 
detriment to his real worth. 

Repetitions are, nevertheless, to be met with 
in his prayers; and sometimes he pauses, par- 
ticularly when discoursing, as if he were inwardly 
checking his tongue, with the view of remodelling 
his sentences. This is a fault. Speakers should 
never attempt to correct themselves while speak- 
ing. 
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Without here stopping to ^enumerate the titles 
of Dr. Winter's various single sermons, (specified 
as they accurately will be in the Appendix to 
this volume,) it is but justice to him to mention, - 
in this place, that those on the Reasonableness 
of National Humiliation, on the Dominion of 
Jesus over the Elements of Nature, on Public 
Mercies, and Reflections on the Present State 
of Popery, were the occasions of his being ho- 
noured with t|;iree handsome Letters of thanks 
from Bishop Porteus ! Beilby Porteus — an epis- 
copalian: Robert Winter — a non-conformist. 
How is christian lustre reflected on both ! Cha- 
racters of this description will best promote the 
true interests of Christianity. 

The Rev. Dr. Winter is indefatigable at his 
post. He acts as oiie who knows that the day 
is far spent, the evening shadows stretched out, 
and that the last night of rest smd peace is at 
hand. 
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PRISON WORSHIP. 



Let all things be done decently ^ and in order. Epistle 
OF Paul to the Corinthians. 

Instantaneously that our fellow-countrymen become 
unfortunately immured within the walls of one of their 
own jails, although merely for the crime of being 
debtors, they seem not only to be delivered up to se- 
cular punishment, but consigned to spiritual excom- 
munication. Whilst the state leaves their bodies to 
starve, the church scarcely deigns to feed their souls. 
Whoever has accidentally attended the customary per- 
formance of divine worship at either of our two master 
prisons, the King^s Bench and the Fleet, must, should 
he have gone to eithef of them more than once, have 
been really pained to observe the indecorous and un- 
profitable manner in which the national religion is 
administered in the chapels of those extensive, and, 
alas ! too generally populous places of confinement. 

When it is remembered in what circumstances per« 
sons attend public worship, when in jail, and when the 
character of the little congregation who are drawn to- 
gether, just once during each week, by the ringing of a 
bell, to the service of God, is also considered ; when the 
where and the what are thus known, one would suppose 
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that, instead of hastiness and indifference of manner, 
the ministers of religion would evince more than ordi- 
nary solicitude to make the services of the establish* 
ment acceptable, and render their ministerial instruc- 
tions effectual to their end. Do the Pastors of Prisons 
so act ? Excusing to them natural and unavoidab]^ de* 
ficiencies, defect of talent, do they continually strive to 
atone for the absence of ability by the fervour of piety ; 
and convince their hearers, that, however unboastful of 
theological endowments, they are at least to be re- 
spected for their earnestness, and revered for their 
sincerity ? Let some of our prison chaplains put these 
serious questions to their o^n hearts. 

Perhaps it would not be quite candid to affirm that 
the Liturgy of the Church of England is never altoge- 
ther religiously read within our prisons; but it is fre- 
quently not decently repeated in them, and is never 
(never I affirm, that I know,) celebrated as it regulariy 
is in the churches and chapels of the establishment, and 
as it ought to be celebrated even in the chapels of our 
prisons. Although there is a communion-table both in 
the King's Bench and the Fleet (each of which tables 
might, without much expence, be made to bear some? 
thing like resemblance to the altars usually erected by 
the church), yet the officiating minister thinks it too 
much trouble to quit the reading-desk before he pro- 
nouuQes that impressive part of the national liturgy 
which is connected with the Commandments, and which 
is thus deprived of all its dignity and much of its effect. 
As to what is elsewhere psalmody, it is still worse. 
This otherwise inspiring pajt of public worship is left 
al^ost^ generally altogether, to him who names t)ie 
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psalm and who seems hired to accompany it. Many of 
those who attend divine service in prison not having 
psalm-books, part of the evil of not joining in the sing- 
ing would, perhaps, be here remedied, if the clerk gave 
out each stanza in couplets, pausing between, as is still 
practised amongst some dissenting christians. 

Noole and energetic preachers seldom electrify our 
prisons. Prison-sermons are of course written sermons; 
sermons calmly wrote, and as calmly spoken. Preach- 
ments of this kind make fesv appeals to the attention, 
and none to the affections, of hearers. The preacher 
has his task to do, and as a task he achieves it ! Thus 
then the people are not laboured for by him, and thus 
the labourer is not worthy of his hire. 

Clerical decorum is as notoriously neglected. After 
having skipped through the prayers of the church, you 
may here see the preacher ascend the pulpit in the 
surplice of the reader ; not deeming it at all necessary 
to appear, before prison hearers, in the robes which he 
ought to wear evei) when ascending the stairs of any 
prison pulpit. 

Ought these thiogs to remain as they now are ? The 
souls of prisoners are still souls. Our " fishers of men" 
may one day find that such souls were worth fishing for! 
— * If any man think himself to be a prophet, or spi- 
ritual,* writes St. Paul, ' let him acknowledge that the 
things that I write unto you are the commandments of 
the Lord. But if any man be ignorant, let him Ixq 
ignorant !^ 

ONESIMUS, 
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The present writer was led into the foregoing re- 
marks (remarks founded on personal observation), by 
the perusal of the following most interesting and af- 
fecting narrative of facts, and to which he deems it 
incumbent upon him to give more general publicity 
here. 

* With a body wearied by fatigue, and my mind 
deeply impress^ with the scenes I had witnessed at 
the late Old-Bailey Sessions, (January 1810), I retired 
to bed on the evening they terminated,^ affirms our 
author, * according to my usual custom, about eleven 
o^clock; nor was it long ^before my eyes were fast 
sealed in sleep. The occurrences of that day, how- 
ever, will never be forgotten •, they are of consequence 
to the living, and excite serious concern for the dead. 
A figure resembling a man, of middle stature, appeared 
to my mind's eye, whose countenance seemed to indi- 
cate an impatience to address me. Interested in what 
I had already beheld, I listened with anxiety for that 
which he evidently was preparing to communicate; 
when, at length, in faint accents, now and then inter- 
rupted by groans which pierced my soul, he addressed 
me in nearly the following terms. . " I am the shade of 
one, who, in life, was not altogether unknown to your- 
self and family ; but, as my present form may baffle 
your recollection, I would remind you of Almond — the 
unhappy Almond I — who suffered the sentence of death, 
as you must remember, without the walls of N****** 
for the crime of forgery. Why I appear to your ima- 
gination, why now T obtrude upon youi» slumbering 
hours, must briefly be declared. It was not till within 
a few days of my execution, that I began to feel any 
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concern for my condition after death, having laboured 
to persuade myself that I should soon be in * the land 
where all things are forgotten V But, about four or five 
days before my mortal existence was terminated, horror 
seized my mind,— -I trembled for the consequences of 
death, and felt a fearful foreboding of etenial torments! 
In this state of mind, the Reoerend Monitor visited me ; 
he discovered my agony, and I disclosed the inward 
workings of my heart. I told him I was but too con- 
scious that what I had endeavoured to persuade myself 
into heretofore was only fabulous ; that there was a hell 
-^a bell of endless torture, and that I had every reason to 
expect to share its misery. Oh, had these feelings been 
improved \ and I been led to Him whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin, I might have been ****** But, now, 
the thoughts of what I might have been, tend only to 
aggravate my present sufferings ! My reverend Mo. 
nitor (alas, for me!) instead of cherishing such con- 
victions, stifled them ; and ultimatdy ensured my 
damnation, with this interrogatory. ^ What, can you 
believe that God is so unjust as to punish you to all 
eternity for the sins you have committed in a life of 
forty years f It cannot be !' Swift as the deadly poison 
qpreads through the system, this fktal speech flew to 
my heart. Surely (I thought) this Minister must know 
better than myself; my fears are groundless*— I will 
doubt no more ! My carelessness returned ; I summoned 
up, what I thought was, fortitude : the awful hour 
arrived— my reverend misleader left me at the D***** 
Door; and I was launched into that eternity of tor- 
ments where the worm dieth not, and the fire is never 



/^enched ! Such is my sad history. If you have any 
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pity for souls ; if you can compassionate my sufferings 
— exert your influence to save others from a similar 
state. Warn the ******** Qf *******. pray for 

his conversion ; lest he, also, come to this place of tor- 
ment !* With these last words, which were uttered in a 
tone of voice that bespoke the horror of his feelings, 
the Shade of Almond vanished ; and the agitation of my 
mind was so great (continues our informant) as to 
arouse me from my sleep. The remainder of the night 
was spent by me in ruminating on this strange oiccur- 
rence ; and, when' I arose, I determined to send an 
account of it to the Editor of some periodical publica- 
tion. As your miscellany purports to be of a religious 
tendency, I thought the Watchman * was not an impro- 
per character to consign it to. Should ypu give it 
publicity, and should it fall into the hands of the worthy 
O******^, he, no doubt, will conclude this to be 
another fulfilment of the adage, that dreams are just 
the reverse of what really takes place. 

' I remain, 

' Mr. Editor, 

* Your humble Servant, 

'Dormitory, i SOLICITOR/ 

*• January 16, 1810.' 



* Vide a monthly miscellany which was entitled < The Watchman } 
or Theological Inspector.' The preceding narrative is to be fonnd at 
pIp. 151 to 153. 
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Yoa happy souls who feed on Angels' fare, 
No wonder if yoa meet your Master there ; 
Let prodigals and swine on hosks be fed, 
Jesus will still be known in breaking bread ! 

WESLEY'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 



About four years have elapsed since the writer of this 
work was favoured with the perusal of a Letter, dated 
Charleston, America, February the 12th, 1805, written 
by a Gentleman to his Son-in-Law, at Drogheda, in 
Ireland, but containing, besides private details, ^^ a 
grave, but very singular, and interesting adventure, in 
the obscure parts of the State of Virginia ;" since, sub- 
joins the writer, ** to minds, my Children, informed as 
yours are, I make no apology for thus filling up my 
letter." This portion of the gentleman's letter, and 
only this, the Author of the Pulpit thought he should 
now have been exclusively privileged to communicate 
to the British Public, when, just as he prepared it fwr 
press, he found his design forestalled by the appear- 
ance of a work entitled * The Letters of the British 
Spy'— originally printed at Baltimore, but reprinted 
for Messrs. Sharpe and Hailes, at the Museum, in Pic- 
cadilly. After maturely reflecting upon the nature of 
the extract which he first purposed to have made^ the 
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pre8ent writer is satisfied that be still ought, under all 
the disadvantages of the moment, to assign to it a niche 
in ^ The Pulpit ;' and he, therefore, has assumed to 
himself the responsibility of extracting . it> and, he 
would hope, of extending and preserving it, in this 
place. Onesimus. 



< It was one Sunday,' says the Author of the Letters 
of the British Spy, ^ as I travelled through the county 
of Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of 
horses tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house in the 
forest, not far from the road side. Having frequently 
seen such objects before, in travelling through these 
states, I had no difficulty in understanding that this 
was a place of religious worship. 

^ Devotion alone should have stopped me to join in 
the duties of the congregation ; but I must confess, that 
curiosity to hear the preacher of such a wilderness was 
not the least of my motives. On entering, I was struck 
with his preternatural appearance. He was a tali and 
very spare old man ; his head, which was covered with 
a white linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, 
were all shaking under the influence of a palsy ; and 
a few moments ascertained to me that he was perfectly 
bUnd ! 

* The first emotions which touched my breast were 
those of mingled pity and veneration. But ah ! sacred 
God! how soon were all my feehngs changed! The 
lips of Plato were never more worthy of a prognobtic 
swarm of bees, than were the lips of this holy man I It 
was a day of the administration of the sacrament ; and 
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his subject, of course, was the Passion of our Saviour. 
I had heard the subject handled a thousand times : I 
had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I sup- 
pose, that in the wild woods of America I was to meet 
with a man whose eloquence would give to this topic 
a new and more sublime pathos than I had ever before 
witnessed ! 

< As he descended from the pulpit to distribute the 
mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than hu- 
man solemnity in his air and manner, which made my 
blood run cold and my whole frame shiver ! 

* He then drew a picture of the sufferings of our 
Saviour ; his trial before Pilate ; his ascent up Calvary ; 
his crucifixio]! ; and his death. I knew the whole 'his* 
tory ; but never, until then, had I heard the circum- 
stances so selected, so arranged, so coloured ! It was all 
new ; and I seemed to have heard it for the first time 
in my life. His enunciation was so deUberate that his 
voice trembled on every syllable, and every heart 
in the assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description, that the original 
scene appeared to be^ at that moment, acting before 
our eyes! We saw the very faces of the Jews: the 

vstaring, frightful distortions of malice and rage ! We 
saw the buffet : my soul kindled with a flame of indig* 
nation ; and my hands were involuntarily and convul* 
sively clenched ! 

* But when he came to touch on the patience, the 
forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when he dre¥|; 
to the life his blessed eyes streaming in t^ars to heaven ; 
his voice breathing to God a soft and gende prayer of 
pardon on his enemies, ^^ Father, forgive them^ for 
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they know not what they do!'' — the voice of the 
preacher, which had all along faltered, grew fainter and 
fainter, until his utterance heing entirely obstructed by / 
the force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to 
his eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepressible flood of 
grief. The effect is inconceivable: the whole house 
resounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, and 
shrieks of the congregat on ! 

^ It was some time before the tumult had subsided so 
far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by 
the usual, but fallacious standard of my own weakness^ 
I began to ^be very uneasy for the situation of the 
preacher. For I could not conceive how he would be 
able to let his audience down from the height to which 
he had wound them, without impairing the solemnity 
and dignity of his subject, or perhaps shocking them 
by the abruptness of the fall. But — no : the descent 
was as beautiful and subUme as the elevation had been 
rapid and enthusiastic ! 

* The first sentence, with which he broke the awful 
silence, was a quotation from Rousseau : ^^ Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God !" 

^ I despair of giving you any idea of the effect pro- 
duced by this short sentence, unless you could perfectly 
conceive the whole manner of the man, as well as the 
peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never before did I 
completely understand what Demosthenes meant by 
laying such stress on delivery. You are to bring before 
you the venerable figure of the preacher : bis blindness, 
constantly recalling to your recollection old Homer, 
Ossian, and Milton, and associating with his perform, 
ance the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses ; you 
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are to imagine that you hear his slove, solemn, welU 
accented endnciation, and his voice of affecting tremb- 
ling melody ; you are to remember the pitch of passion 
and enthusiasm to which the congregation were raised, 
and then the few minutes of portentous deathlike si- 
lence which reigned throughout the house ; the preacher 
removing his white handkerchief from his aged face, 
(even yet wet from the recent torrent of his tears) and 
slowly stretching forth the palsied hand which holds it, 
begins the sentence: ^' Socrates died like a philoso- 
pher" — then pausing, raising his other hand, pressing 
them both, clasped together, with warmth and energy, 
to his breast, lifting his ^^ sightless balls'' to heaven, 
and pouring his whole soul into his tremulous voice— 
" but Jesus Christ — like a God !'' If he had been in- 
deed and in truth an angel of light, the effect could 
scarcely have been more divine. 

* Whatever I had been able to conceive of the sub- 
limity of Massillon or the force of Bourdaloue, had 
fallen far short of the power which I felt from the de- 
livery of this simple sentence. The blood, which just 
before had rushed in a hurricane upon my brain, and, 
in the violence and agony of my feelings, had held my 
whole system in suspense, now ran back into my heart, 
with a sensation which I cannot describe : a kind of 
shuddering delicious horror ! The paroxysm of blended 
pity and indignation, to which I had been transported, 
subsided into the deepest self-abasement, humility, and 
adoration. I had just been lacerated and dissolved by 
sympathy for our Saviour as a fellow-creature; but 
now, with fear and trembling, I adored him as — ^^ a 
God I" 

VOL. 11. S 
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^ If this description give you the impression that this 
incomparable minister had any thing of ^shallow theatri- 
cal trick in his manner, it does him great injustice. I 
have never seen in any other orator such an union of 
simplicity and majesty. He has not a gesture, an atti- . 
tude, or an accent, to which he does not seem forced 
by the sentiment which he is expressing. His mind is 
too serious, too earnest, too solicitous, and at the same 
time too dignified, to stoop to artifice. Although as far 
removed from ostentation as a man can be, yet it is 
clear from the train, the style, and substance of his 
thoughts, that he is not only a very polite scholar, but 
a man of extensive and profound erudition. I was 
forcibly struck with a short yet beautiful character 
which he drew of our learned and amiable country- 
man^ Sir Robert Boyle : he spoke of him, as if <^ hm 
noble mind had, eve'n before death, divested herself of 
all influence from his frail tabernacle of flesh ;'* and 
called him^ in his peculiarly emphatic and impressive 
manner, ^^ a pure intelligence ;. the link between men 
and angels." 

^ This man has been before my imagination- almost 
ever since. A thousanH times, as I rode along, I 
dropped the reins of my bridle, stretched forth my 
band, and tried to imitate his quotation from Rousseau: 
a thousand times I abandoned the attempt in^ despair, 
and felt persuaded that his peculiar manner and power 
arose from an energy of soul, which nature could give, 
but which no human being could justly copy. In sb(Mt, 
he seems to be altogether a being of a former age, or 
of a totally different nature from the rest of men. As 
I recal, at this moment, several of bis awfully striking 
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attitudes, the chilling tide, with which my blood. begins 
to pour along my arteries^ reminds me of the emotions 
produced by the first sight of Gray's introductory pic- 
ture of his Bard : 

<* On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o*er old Conway's foaming flood, 

Rob'd in the sable garb of woe, , 

With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair 

Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air;) 

And with a poets hand and prophet's fire 

Stmck the deep sorrows of his lyre." , 

* Guess my surprise, when, on tny arrival at Rich- 
mond, aiid mentioning the najtie of this man, I found 
not one person who had ever before heard of James 
Waddell ! Is it not strange, that such a genius as this, 
so accomplished a scholar, so divine an orator, should 
be permitted to languish and die in obscurity within 
eighty miles of the metropolis of Virginia ? To me it 
is a conclusive argument, either that the Virginians 
have no taste for the highest strains of the most sublime 
oratory; or that they are destitute of a much more 
important quality, the love of genuine and exalted 
religion.* 



S 2 



CREED 

OF 

THE HOUSE OF GOD 



Jt URSUANT to the promise given at the close of the 
account of the Rev. Elias Carpenter, the readers of The 
Pulpit are here presented with the following authentic 
particulars respecting the Creed of tho^ who now 
worship at The House of God, near the Elephant and 
Castle. _ 

* We believe,' say they, * first. That God originally 
made man a pure and happy being, but that he, listen- 
ing to the suggestions of the grand Seducer, disre- 
garded the only injunction laid on him, forfeited his 
innocence, and, consequently, his title to happiness ; 
and became immediately subject to death temporal, 
death spiritual, and death eternal, — in which dreadful 
situation all his posterity were, of course, -involved. 
We believe, that, in consequence of our Forefather's 
Fall, no mortal has the power, either inherent or ac- 
quired, of doing, saying, or thinking, ariy thing which 
can restore to him the favour of God, or render him 
acceptable in his sight. We believe, that, cdtnpas- 
sionating this our condition, the Deity devised the great 
plan of our Salvation ; and that, accordingly, in his 
own time, Jesus Christ (who was very God and very 
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Man,) appeared in our nature : — that, although he led 
a life of perfect obedience and possessed spotless 
purity, he yet, for our sakes, was imputed a sinner ; 
and, at last died for us, that we might live through 
him ! We believe, that he triumphantly burst the grave, 
and arose with the very body in which he hung on the 
cro$}3 : we believe, that he gloriously ascended, to plead 
the cause of those for whom he suffered ; and we be- 
lieve (rejoicing in the belief!} that he will come a 
second time, without sin, unto salvation : we, therefore, 
receive him as our pattern, propitiation, intercessor; 
and we expect him as our king — when he will put us 
in possession of that inheritance, of which, as yet, we 
have only the earnest. We further believe, that from 
Father and Son proceeds that Holy Spirit, by whose 
divine teaching we alone can learn truth ; by whose 
sacred influence we alone can choose the good, and 
refuse the evil ; and by whose operation we alone can 
be transformed into that likeness, which is, assuredly, a 
necessary passport to the presence of the Jiving God.. 

' These,' continues an adherent to Mr. Carpenter, ^ are 
the essential points of our Faith. To hyman creeds we 
subscribe not. 

^ To sects,' adds the same source, ^ we unite not ; 
because our view is fixed upon that period when there 
shall be one fold under one Shepherd, which period we 
are confidmt we have a ground to believe is fast ap- 
proaching, — when Order shall take place of Confusion 
— ^Peace of War — Happiness of Misery — Holiness of 
Sin ! And to this Epectation we believe ourselves, by a 
particular Providence, only first called; assured that 
the same animating hope must inspire every individual, 
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ere the vast expanse shall re-echo with — The kingdoms 
of this World are become the Kingdoms of our Gddand 
his Christ J and he shall reign for ever and ever ! 

* We expect,' therefore, * that the troubles which so 
torture the greater part of the inhabitants of the earth, 
will still increase ; that wide- spreading desolation will 
go on, in every nation, until they know that the Hand 
OF God is in it — to accomplish his own purposes, and 
become the desire of all hearts ! And we further expect, 
that all who will not listen to the Invitations of Mercy 
now sounding, nor to the voice of Judgments fast ap-. 
proaching will be removed. 

* We stand on Scripture ground, having no favourite 
tenets we wish supported ; but merely desiring that a 
system which is calcuted to promote universal hstppi- 
ness, may be understood and embraced. We hold not 
forward a Woman, a Boy, or any other Person, as any 
thing beyond the most simple Instruments which ia con- 
descending God can employ. The means through 
which we were more particularly called to this our 
expectation, we confess, are such as pr6ud man will 
feel difficulty in stooping to receive instruction through ; 
but still we hesitate not to say that we believe them 
used by God himself^ to convey what you call Whispers 

from Heaven ! 

Finally.—* The system, we have embraced, has for 
its end the Union of divided Christendom; and the 
calling in, from the uttermost parts of the Earth, all 
those who shall form a part of that multitude which no 
man can number. It enables us to take the Bible as 
it is, without mutilating it, without adding to it, with- 
out explaining any of its parts fiway : for all the app&- 
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rently contradictory passages are thereby brought most 
beautifully to harmonise. It is the fulfilment of the 
predictions, and oonsummation of the glorious pro- 
mises, therein contained. It has animated the faithful 
in the most remote period of antiquity, as appears from 
Job^s strong declaration, who evidently considered such 
belief as the root of the matter; and it has been the 
poet's glorious theme, in different ages, from the Royal 
Psalmist — to the amiable Author of The Task.^ 

This communicated Creed of the House of God 
terminates thus. ^ I am greatly concerned,' concludes 
the writer, ^ that a more able pen is not employed in 
its defence : but so convinced am I of its divine origin, 
t}iat (amidst every interruption, difficulty, or sense of 
incompetency,) I am desirous that my last effort, both 
of mind and body, should be directed to this pbintp 
And, until that decisive hour arrive, I hope (through 
every opposition, ridicule, or contempt !) to persevere 
in that which holds out so consolatory a prospect to 
fallen man ; and promises, ere long, to usher in a scente 
worthy of that God who spake the world into ,exisU 
eneeP 



' Friday Nighi, 
^ May 8, 1812/ 
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JOHN RANDOLPH, D.D. 



Jmethodism is said by them to be rampant. — See 
page 16. 

^ Newspapers, magazines, reviews, and pulpits are 
in their hands,' exclaims the writer of the pamphlet 
entitled Omsimus Examined ; speaking of those who 
are promiscuously called Methodists. < They are heard 
by a great part of the comnaunity ;-^the most intelli- 
^gent, and serious, part. Methodism,^ says he, ^ is now 
rampant' — Page 22 — 3. 



What can malignity say more ? — See page 17. Con- 
suit the Eclectic Review, particularly that for Septem- 
ber 1809. 



* Devout as Randolph' — ^page 18. The following is 
the entire passage, as connected with the foregoing 
epithet. It is transcribed from a spirited, though un- 
equal, poem, with notes, on * The Times.* Glancing 
at the state of the modern pulpit, connected with the 
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Establishment, the poet consoles himself with a persua- 
sion that. 



-' the Chvrch's old renown 



And genuine boast not altogetiier gone. 
Still there are those whom truth delights to praise ; 
Men, worthy of the fame of other days; 
Fervent in heart, in hope and faith secure ; 
Devout as Randolph — and as Sutton pure.' 
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ISAAC MILNER, D.D. 



Parliament does not enter on its daily sittings, with- * 
out first having supplicated religious assistance and 
illumination. — ^Page 20. 

Prayer used in the British Parliament. 

Almighty God ! By whom alone Kings reign and 
Princes decree justice, and from whom alone cometh all 
council, wisdom, and understanding. We thine un- 
worthy servants here gathered together in thy name, 
do most humbly beseedi Thee to send down thy hea- 
venly wisdom from above, to direct and guide us in all 
our consultations; and grant that, we having thy fear 
always before our eyes, and laying aside all private 
interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the result 
of all our councils may be to the glory of thy blessed 
name, the maintenance of true religion and justice^ the 
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safety, honour, and happiness of the King, the public 
wealth, peace, and tranquillity of the realm, and the 
uniting and knitting together of the hearts of all per- 
sons and estates within the same, in true Christian love 
and charity, one towards another, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

' This devotional scene is, sometimes, a most impres- 
sive one. Would it were always such a scene ! 



The very banners under which we fight, the arms in 
which we so far trust, solicit the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion, &c. &c. — Page 20* 

Amongst th^ later instances of bannerial consecra- 
tion, the present wrfter has met with no spiritual com- 
position more simply noble, or patriotically and religi- 
ously just, than that which was used at the Consecration 
of the Colours of the Saint Gileses and St. George 
Bloomsbury Volunteers, October 19, 180S, being the 
Day appointed for a general Fast. 

^ The whole Service appointed for the Day being 
concluded, the Chaplain proceeded to the Altar where 
the Colours had been previously placed, and consecrated 
them by the delivery of the foDowing Prayer : 

^< O thou, eternal King of kings !- before whom the 
hosts of glorified spirits veQ their faces, unable to be« 
hold thy resplendent glories ! We solemnly and unitedly 
prostrate ourselves before thy throne, in an humble 
sense of our unworthiness, and earnestly seek for a 
blessing upon these Banners^ which we desire to lift up 
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in thy name, in token of our fir^i resolution by thy 
mighty aid, to"^ repel the threatened assault of a daring 
foe ; who, by his savage cruelty and shameless hypo- 
crisy, has forfeited all title to the name of Christian, 
and declared himself, by his tyranny, to be an enemy 
to thee and thy people. — In thy mercy, so incline our 
hearts to defend our religion, our king, our country, 
and our dearest rights and possessions, that no stain of 
reproach may rest upon any individual of this Corp§ for 
deserting his colours when raised in so good a cause. 
Keep.us, we beseech thee, calm in the hour of danger ; 
and whatever may be the event of the contest in which 
we are about to be engaged, let us not disgrace the 
name of Christians, or tarnish the character of Britons, 
by any ill-timed act of unbridled cruelty, over a fallen 
or yielding foe ! Do, thou, O mighty God ! go forth 
With us to battle, if there be need for fighting^ and we 
here solemnly pledge ourselves to give thee all the 
praise for our success, for the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong ! Hear us, O God ! and 
answer our petitions for Jesus Christ^s sake, our Lord, 
to whom, &c." 

' This being finished, the Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant Sir John NichoU, attended by the two junior 
Ensigns, came from the gallery to the rails of the altar, 
where the Chaplain delivered the colours into his hands, 
addressing him in the following words : 

^^ ^Having dedicated these banners to our God, I re- 
turn them to the hand that gave them — it now remains 
to you, Sir, to present them to those who, by'God^s 
assistance, will^ I trust, preserve them^ as trophies of 
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victory over the boasted invaders of our rights^ our 
dearest privileges and possessions/' 

< The Commandant then delivered the colours to the 
Ensigns, with the following address : 

** Gendemen^ 

<^ I deliver into your bands these colours, to be a 
solemn pledge on the part of the regiment to which, 
they now belong, that, at this important crisis, it will 
faithfully discharge its duty to our king and to our 
country. 

*^ The world never witnessed an occasion more awful 
and yet more animating. An haughty, implacable and 
powerful enemy, has dared to threaten Britons, that 
they shall no longer exist as an independent nation. 

*^ You are called upon to fight under these banners^ 
not in support of ambition, or with a view to foreign 
conquest and aggrandisement, but as the motto upon 
them imports, for your king, for your altars, and for 
your firesides — 

^^ For a king, the father of his peojde, who lives in 
their hearts; and to whose virtues (under Providence), 
the nation is in a great measure indebted, for having 
been able to withstand those shocks, which have recently 
involved in ruin so many other nations of Europe. 

'< For a constitution framed by the wisdom, and con- 
secrated by the blood of our ancestors ; and which it 
should be the first hope of the present generation, to 

hand down as the most invaluable legacy to their pos« 
terity. 

<^ Our national Churchy our holy reUgion (man's 
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be^ consolaticm), practised as it is in this country under 
an enlightened estabhshment, and with a liberal tolera- 
tion ; — our altars — these sacred edifices — ^are threatened 
to be overthrown by an infidel foe. 

^* The conflict may reach even to our firesides. It 
is menaced to take place upon British gromid. We 
may have to defend our houses, our femilies, our wives 
and our dear children. Destruction, plunder, extermi- 
nation, are the avowed objects of this inveterate enemy; 
the most helpless, aye^ and the most dastardly, canndt 
hope to be spared even by submission. 

'< With such considerations, to rouse and to unite us, 
it is impossible through God^s providence, that the duty 
which these banners require, should not be discharged 
with fidelity, nay — ^with succofSL 

^^ May the blessing, which has just been pronounced 
over them, go forth with the regiment ; and enable it 
to assist in establishing the security, the honour, and 
the permanent peace of our country.*' 



^ The Conunandant having concluded his speech, 
took the oath of allegiance administered to him, by 
Mr. Leverton (a magistrate, and one of the committee 
of the association) ; the major, captains, subalterns, 
and staff; the nop«commissioned officers and privates 
in succession came to the altar, and also took the oath 
which was administered to them by the commanding 
officer. After which the regiment, with its colours^ 
returned to the Museum-Gardens, where the cc^- 
manding officer, shortly intimated to the corps, that 
they had now brought their colours home, but the 
present day being set apart for solemnity and humilia- 
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lion, it ought to be spent with decency ; that on the 
following day, at the inspection of the corps by the 
general of the district, the colours would be used for 
the first time^ which would be the proper day for re- 
joicing. ' 

^ It is hardly possible to describe the attention, so- 
lemnity, and impression, which prevailed through the 
whole ceremony from its commencement to its con- 
clusion.* 



Any wise provisions made by the State, for the par* 
pose of strengthening and supporting the Church, 
ought certainly to be received with gratitude by all 
lovers of piety and good order ; but nothing short of a 
radical reform of the fundamental defects here men- 
tioned, will effectually remove our dangers. — Page 32. 



Aiding the view here expressed of the State of our 
Church, by Dean Milner, appears to be the following 
recent 

ADDRESS TO THE DIGNIFIED CLERGY. 

< The times in which we live are awful and porten- 
tous ; the nations of the earth are shaken terribly ; and 
the events which have taken place within the last 
twen^ years, alarming and dreadful as they have been, 
seem to be but " the beginning of sorrows.'* In. turn- 
ing our eyes to the Continent, we cannot but perceive 
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that judgment has begun at the house of God ;^ and for 
this evident reason^^^ — that all the impiety, superstition, 
and hypocritical, unmeaning formality of the people, 
could be traced up to the corresponding evils whfch 
existed in those who were called the Priests of the 
Lord, who ought to have watched as shepherds over 
the sheep, and to have shone as lights in the world. 
What has happened in other places, may happen here ; 
nay, if there be one nation which has reason above 
another to be alarmed, and to expect a heavy visitation, 
that nation is ours. We have been spared amidst the 
general wreck; but has the long-sufFering of God led 
us to repentance ? We have an establishment, the doc^ 
trines of which are built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; but have we maintained those doc* 
trines ? Have we exemplified, in our lives, their power 
and sacred influence ? Impressed with the fullest con- 
viction of their importance, feeling a sincere attach- 
ment to the established church, and mourning over the 
degeneracy which is too apparent in it;. we' shall en- 
deavour to declare the truth, and to do il; in love, free 
from prejudice, and from every, even the smallest, de- 
sire to wound the feelings of a single individual who 
may read these lines. May the few following facts be 
perused with candour by the high Dignitaries of our 
Churches ; and may those who are elevated to such 
high and honourable situations, as Arch-Bishops and 
Bishops, become alive to the best interests of mankind 
— ^to the solemn duties which they have engaged, and 
pledged themselves at the altar of God, to perform ; 
and may they be brought to observe that consistency 
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of character^ which the Holy Scriptures^ common-sense, 
and the opmion of the world require. 

' Popeiy and sectarism are, no doubt, the two great 
opponents of the Establishment ; but it appears, to us, 
that they ought to be treated in a different manner from 
what they are. The higher powers in the Church seem 
insensible to the evil and danger of the former, although 
its principles are propagated, and its spirit of prose- 
lytism supported, and pursued with unceasing energy, 
and unexampled success: whilst. all their indignation 
is poured forth against Calviuists and Methodists, so 
called — for it is an incontrovertible fact, that those 
Clergymen in the Establishment who are so repeatedly 
calumniated, by those who, perhaps, never saw or 
heard them, are fully aware of the errors into which the 
violent of both parties have fallen, and desire to walk 
in a middle way — contending earnestly for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints, and by which 
the world is overcome, the heart purified, and true 
christian charity, or love, promoted. 

^ How highly delighted are the enemies of our Es- 
tablishment when they hear any Bishop bearing his 
testimony in a public manner against the zeal, exertion, 
and labours of those amongst his Clergy who seem to 
have some regard for the souls committed to their care ; 
whilst the careless and the worldly-minded ^ are per* 
mitted to pass without a censure or a rebuke, and even 
suffered to declare downright falsehoods^ in order to 
excuse themselves for their shameful and daily neglect. 
A clergyman may be a fox-hunter, a frequenter of dabs 
and assemblies, of races and plays, a blasphemer, a 
drunkard^ a debauchee, with impunity ; he may totally 
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neglect every duty of his sacred calling, and in case 
such a man has interest, he will, doubtless, be amply 
provided for — and sent to a parish to fleece the flpck* 
But, on«the other hand, if a Clergyman prefer the com- 
pany of the serious — if he read his Bible, and endeavour 
to live a life of hoUness, if he be zealous in instructing 
the people, not merely in the Church, but from house 
to house— if he lend his assistance to those places 
which are adopted for diffusing the light of the Gospel 
to the dark nations of the earth-*-he takes the most 
effectual method of excluding himself from the support 
and countenance of his Superiors in the Church. 

^ As far as we can learn, there is an existing order 
in some dioceses, by which strangers are excluded from 
preaching — ^but even here an undue and unwarrantable 
partiality is evident ; the idle and negligent part of the 
Clergy ask, and admit whom they please to assist themi 
or to supply their places when ab^nt-p^of this no notice 
is taken ; but if a Clergyman of other sentiments should 
perchance indulge in the same liberty, an immediate 
censure is the consequence. When will men, who prov 
fess a belief in the Scriptures of truth, learn to judge a 
righteous judgment ? 

^ The act of an individual who is connected with 
those who are represented as turning the world upside 
down, is regarded as the act of a body ; and if any 
error be committed, it is laid at their door, and is often 
construed into a systematic opposition to superior 
authority. — ^It would be unjust to charge the whole 
Bench of Bishops, however^ with the indiscretion of any 
one of them. 

^ The idle and negligent Clergy dp not like zeal and 
VOL. n. T 
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exertions — their feeling, no doubt, is, in so doing, you 
condemn us : and therefore they will not associate with, 
those who expose them to the just and merited rebuke 
of an observing, though ungodly, world ; and even this 
very separation is charged upon those with whom it 
did not originate. 

* The obstacles which are opposed to the entrance 
of young men of piety into the Establishment, forms 
another awful proof of prevailing degeneracy. A youth, 
whose ignorance, worldly-mindedness, and even im- 
piety, are glaring, readily procures ordination— espe- 
cially, if, as is sometimes the case, he is the son or 
relative of a Bishop ; whilst one whose understanding, 
literary attainments, and piety are calculated to make 
him an ornament to the Church, and a blessing to 
society, is rejected, perhaps without a hearing — without 
a patient, candid consideration of his qualifications. If 
under such circumstances, he attaches himself to any 
other Church, and becomes a Minister, his former pro- 
fession is regarded as hypocritical and insincere; if he 
remains a member of th^ Establishment, he is obliged 
to enter upon other studies, and to bend his mind to 
other pursuits, without the least consideration for his 
lost labour, time, and expense. 

* The precept " liy hands suddenly on no man,'* 
seems to be either totally forgotten, or totally misun* 
derstood; and cet'tainh/, at present, neither zeal, nor 
piety is any recommendaiion for one who wishes to be 
ordainedy or to obtain a situation in the Establishment. 

* As our Visitations are now carried on, they are 
mere matters of form — ^and certainly there is more 
attention paid in many instances to the collection of 
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feesy than to any other duty. False returns are con- 
tinually made; and, of. course, those who receive them* 
are continually imposed on, because they do not visit 
their dioceses, and what they heai;, by report, comes 
through the channel of prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion. These things ought not so to be ; .they are noted 
by the people, and, what is of infinitely greater conse- 
quence, they are noted by the Searcher of Hearts, who 
says by the Prophet—" Shall I not visit for these 
tilings, and shall not my soul be avenged on such a 
nation as this ?** 

' Men in an elevated situation of life, are, in many 
respects, objects of pity : their ears are assailed by the 
unjust reports, and insinuations of the shameless flat- 
terer, and rarely can they find a person who will boldly 
speak the truth ; indeed, neither the opinion, nor com- 
pany of such an one is sought, or desired. But, surely, 
if candour, meekness, lowliness, forbearance, &c. are to 
be expected in any character, it is in that of a Christian 
Bishop ; and we would here humbly propose a question 
to such a character, — ^for what purpose has he been 
placed in such a situation, and afforded such an ample 
revenue ? 

' Catechizing is most sadly neglected ; and as to 
iSunday Evening service, it is rarely ever heard of, Ex- 
cept in a few cities or large towns : so that all the 
instruction given to the poor by their appointed Minis- 
ters, consists of a brief discourse, varying from* ten to 
twenty minutes, once in seven days; and that discourse 
not composed by him who delivers it, nor selected with 
judgment, yet preached four or five times in the course 
of a year. Is it any wonder, that when the hungry 
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sheep look qp^aml are not fed, they should follow other 
Shepherds, and seek for other food ? 

^ Notwithstandmg the exertions of several u^ieful 
Societies, there is still a great and lamentable dearth of 
Bibles ; and would it not be well, if the Arch-Bishops 
and Bishops appropriated those sums of money which 
are annually expended in card-parties or suo^ptuous 
dinners, to the purchase of the holy Scriptures? and if 
they devoted that time which is now spent in idle un- 
profitable visiting, to the distribution of them ? Pride 
and luxury are hand-maids — but neither could ever be 
observed, in him who has left us an example that ^e 
should follow hb steps. 

^ Family religion is almost totally neglected, both by 
Bisbpps and Clergy : perhaps, indeed, a few prayer^ 
are periodically uttered ; but what is the language 
of the lips, when unaccompanied by the heart ? 
When prayer is preceded and followed by levity, 
by a dissipated, a fretful, a passionate, a malignant;, 
fcvengefu], or a worldly spirit, what blessing can 
attend it? Can such prayer enter with acceptance* 
into the ears of the Lord God of Hosts ? ^' God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
SPIRIT and in truth." 

' The careless manner in which the public Offices c^ 
the Church are performed is shameful, and calls loudly 
for correction ; and there is no dnty more n^glecte4> 
than that truly in^portant one of visiting the sick. Wbi»t 
^ sad sight to behold a clerg3naian called from a qhaoe^ 
the card.table, or the assembly, to visit a. dying pa^ 
riflhioner! to behold him administering. the bresi4 and 
wine lo such an one, yrithoat knowing his state-r->with- 
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out asking a single question calculated to lead him to 
an acquaintance, with it — and thus confirming the poor 
creature, in the idea that as he has gotten the rites oT 
his church, that his state is safe — ^that all is well ! ** If 
the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch/* 

* Allow us to direct your attention to Saint PauPs 
Epistle to Titus, chap, ii ver. 7 — 10 : " A Bishop must 
be blameless^' — ^his conversation ought to be ordered 
aright; his Words ought to minister grace unto the 
hearers, he ought so to walk, that the world may have 
DO evil thing to say of him. He is to be the " Steward 
of God ;" to watch over the labourers, to see that they 
perform their work ; to reprove the lazy and indolent ; 
to animate and encourage the active and zealous. '^ Not 
self-willed," but' guided by the g6od spirit of God; 
subdued in hb aSections and desires, and wisely pro- 
fiting by the observations of those who are heartily 
engaged in the Lord^s Work. '* Not soon angry,'* 
having a victory over the passions, pride^and preju- 
dice of his heart ; willing to bear with the ignorance, 
feultSy and infirmities of those with whom he has to do. 
An angry Bishop is as great an anomaly as a drunken, 
a blaspheming, or a worldly-minded one. ** Not given 
to wine ;" — sober, regular, moderate ; — '^keeping under 
the body, and bringing it into subjection." ** No 
8triki*r" — ^not wrathful, nor malicious, nor deceitful. 
** Not given to fHthy lucre'* — not loving the world, nor 
the things of the world ; not worshipping the mammon 
of unrighteoushess : taking the oversight of the flock 
of Christ with a ready mind, and not as^ a lord over 
God*s heritage-*-but as an ensample to the flock. ^* A 
lover of hospitality ;** shewing it to the feithful servants 
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of God— to the sick — the halt — ^the maimed — ^the blind 
— rwho cannot give a recompence. ** A lover of good 
men ;^' of those who make a conscience of their duty ; 
who.are an example to the believers — ^in word — in con- 
versation—in feith — ^in purity ; and who give attend- 
ance to reading — to exhortation — to doctrine ; of those 
who preach Christ, and him crucified, as the only hope 
of sinners. A lover, also, of good things (see margin 
of Bible)— of pure scriptural doctrine — of holy prac- 
tice. " Sober—just" — ^feir and equitable in judging, 
speaking, and acting. " Holy" — pure in heart — 
cleansed from every filthiness of flesh and spirit. ** Tem- 
perate" — ^' holding fast the faithful word as he hath 
been taught ; that he may be able, by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort and convince the gainsayers;" — the 
champion of faith, as it is in Christ Jesus. (Compare, 
with the foregoing passages, 1 Tim. iii. to ver. 14.) 

' We shall urge no more on the present occasion ; 
but commend to your serious consideration the state- 
ment which has now been made. 

f Man is a fallen, guilty creature, and a transgressor 
of the righteous law of God; but the Gospel proclaims 
mercy through the atoning blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There is no way to be saved, but " by grace 
through faith ;" and those who partake of that feuth, 
will let their light so shine before men, that others, 
seeing their good works, will be constrained to glorify 
their Father which is in Heaven. We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, to give an account 
of the deeds done in the body. To whomsoever much 
is given, of him will much be required. Surely, then, 
the Bishops and Clergi/ ought to join in a firm league 
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to uphold every thing that is " pure, lovely, and of 
good report.^' But, instead of this, is there not a firm 
determination to oppose every exertion out of the 
ordinary line; and to eoudemn, as Calvinism, pure 
simple truth, and a doctrine conformable to what the 
Scriptures uniformly teach, and what the Homilies re- 
commend ? The opposition which has, from the begin- 
ning, been made to the truth of God, has ever proved 
fruitless'. Consider, that <^ if this work be of men, it 
will come to nought; but, if it be of Gk>d, ye cannot 
overthrow it." Reflect, in time ; and God grant that 
you may become truly wise, and know the day of your 
visitation. No lotiger indulge the persecuting spirit 
of Saul of Tarsus ; for in opposing the humble followers 
of Christ, and rejecting those doctrines which have re- 
ceived the sanction of some of the best and wisest Dtien, 
you sire in reality Ufting up your arm against the Sove- 
reign Lord of Heaven and Earth !' 

This is life eternal — to knew thee^ the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent, John^s G6spel. 
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CoNSiDERiKO the operative importance of this Church 
(St. Bride's, in Fleet Street), together with the respec- 
tability and intelligence of its present Vicar, it may be 
regretted that be should hare recently entered into 
the unhappy contention between erangelicism ^nd e[Hs-> 
copacy. — Page 47- 

Perhaps the subjoined reflections may explain this 
apparently mysterious subject. 

^ Amongst the evils still attending the elections of 
clergymen to lectureships, passing over minor defects,, 
observation,* affirms the writer, ^ is enabled to discover 
two evils of magnitude. There is an evil in the mode 
of thus choosing a preacher, and there is an evil in the 
choice so made. Both these evils, although but errors, 
are great. * 

< Clergyman becomes pitted against clergyman! 
What christian can say he is unapprised of this sad and 
shameful fact ? Yes ; preachers are brought before us, 
almost like players, soliciting our admiration, preach- 
ing on trial, if haply they may obtain votes. Thus are 
they made men of the day,-->publicly degrading the 
clerical character! — thus are they made men of the 
mob. Is this as it should be ? Considering the heat of 
rivalry, and the high jealousy of talents, and the uni- 
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fonn iQortificatioD, often, hatred, engendered by disap- 
pointment, during public struggles, however moderated, 
bet\vieen public persons,— considering this, assuredly 
^christian preachers, subjected themselves to like passions 
with other men, should be excused this sort of compe- 
tition. 

^ While such will commonly be found the predica- 
ment of him who stands the proposed candidate for an 
established lectureship, equally unsatii^actpry is the 
customary situation of those who are to determine as 
to his qualifications by their votes. Anxious to obtain 
such votes, the clerical candidate will naturally endea- 
vour to do his best ; be will be sure, at least, not to 
favour bis hearers with one of his ^^ rainy-day sermons*/' 
if, therefore, these have never heard him preach before^ 
while they hear him for once at his best, and it must 
frequently be the case, how are the congregatioti com- 
petent to judge of the general character of the can- 
didate's discourses ? Another kind of objection seems 
as obvious. Supposing the candidate to be young, 
trembling and diffident of his success, yet emulous of 
obtaining it, either his very efforts to excel will lead 
him to overdo his task of probation, or his want of 
confidence in himself will counteract the due exertion 
of his abilities. 

' Sometimes these probation discourses are ridicu- 
lous. Imagine two clergymen out of five, putting up 
as candidates for the same lectureship ; one of whom, 
as the curate of it, had, now and then, preached in the 
same church, whilst the other, from Us lengthened 
officiating for the preceding lecturer, was more fully 
known there ; and yet, although both are thus known 
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as preachers through the whole of the parish, both are 
required to deliver ^^ probationary sermons ! !" This 
moreover is no imagined case. This strange case hap- 
penedy some two years since, not beyond one half- 
mile east of Temple Bar ; nor is the lot determined to 
this day. After five protracted weeks of rivalship, 
during which numerous congregations were collected 
eveiy Sunday, (collected to decide the varied merits of 
candidates,) it is not known (by him who now writes) 

whether the reverend Messrs. S s or J- « (?**€- 

viously well known to the parishioners), or the reverend 

Messrs. W — bb, or F ^11, or D r, are either of 

them chosen to supply ^< the yacant Evening Lecture- 
ship." One only can obtain it. How \^U1 the four 
rtjected candidates feel as ta him? Patriotism may 
teach them religiop. Let us hope, therefore, that they 
will rejoice, as the heathen patriot once did, when, the 
people's choice had not fallen on him, that his country 
could produce another individual who was deemed 
better qualified to promote the interests of the State. 
Since a Roman could so act, how ought a Christian to 
act ?* 






W. B. COCKER, A.M. 



* There is not,' &c. &c. — ^Page 53. Extracted from 
amongst the Notes to a Sermon, entitled < Christian 
Liberty :' preached' at St. Mary's, before his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester (Chancellor), and 
the University of Cambridge, at the Installation ; June 
30, 1811. By Samuel Butler, D: D. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of 
Shrewsbury School. ' 



HENRY FOSTER. A. M. 



^ Happy, if matters had ended so smoothly.'— -Page 73. 
It appears that the Lord Chancellor, after hearing 
this cause, and allowing proper time to examine into it, 
refused (January 11, 1805) the application, made by 
the Key. Richard Lendon, M. A. for tin Injunction to> 
the Bishop of London (Beilby Por^eas) not to license 
Mr. Foster ; and also confirmed the election, which the 
Bill prayed to make void. 
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Though the Chancellor had given it as his opinion, 
that the Election for Clerkenwell ought not to be dis- 
turbed ; yet the Rev. Mr. Leudon resolved to prosecute 
his cause in the Chancery Court. 

The accompanying anecdote shews the spirit in 
which this contest was so. miserably persevered in. 

' After the close of the election, the churchwardens 
(to whom a sequestration had issued) appointed Mr. F. 
to officiate at St. James's^ church ; and continued Mr. 
L. who had been assistant to tlie late curate, at Pen- 
tonville-chapel. It having been the custom, however, 
for the minister of St. James's to preach on tbe mom* 
iog of every second Sunday in the month at Pentonvilley 
a petition, signed by upwards of one hundred house- 
keepers in that vicinity, praying that the same usage 
might be observed in respect to Mr. F. the minister 
elect, was presented to the churchwardens. With this 
petition the churo h w arde tt s cdmpHed ; and accordingly 
caused notice to be given on Sunday the 3d of April, 
1805, both in the church and chapel, that Mr. >F. would, 
officiate at Pentonville-chapel on the l$nnday follow- 
ing. 

^ Mr. Lendon having informed his ordinary (the 
Bishop of London)* of this arrangement, the latter sent 
to the churchwardens to inform them titat it was his 
desire tiiat Mr. L. might continue to officiate at Pen- 
tonviUe-chapel utitil the decree in Chanceiy was pro- 
nounced. Upoii this the churchwardens deemed it 
their duty to wait upon his Lorddiip, to explain to him 
Ae motives of their conduct, and to shew him th€ 
petition which they had recoved. The ordinaiy, ne- 
vertheless, still recommended that no idteratioii should 
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be made for tbe present ; adding, however, that he did 
not object to Mr. F. officiating at the chapel on the 
following Sunday, notice to that effect having been 
publicly given. The next day the churchwardens comr 
municated to Mr. L. the result of their interview with 
the ordinary. ' 

^ On Sunday morning, April 10, 1805, Mr. F, with 
Mr. Williams, his curate, attended at the chapel vestry.- 
room, wheie, to ^beir surpri^^ Mr. L. appeared, accom- 
panied by his ibrother^ .and $i nuipber of their friend^. 
Mr. L. declared that he was ready to perform the duty. 
The communication to the ordinary and his reply, were 
again stated. The churchwarden, who was present, 
being asked by one of Mr. L.'s party, who was to 
preach, — replied, " The Bev. Mr. Foster." Upon 
which the friends of Mr. I,, made a great clamour, and 
threw the whole vestry into confusion. Mr. F. shocked 
at the appearance of iiostility against himself, in so 
sacred a place, and on an occasion so solemn, said, 
^^ QentleinQn, I am a man of ipeace: I shall not con- 
tend against resistance ; and, under these circumstances^ 
would rather decline the duty." Having said this, he 
immediately quitted the ch^^l. Mr. Williams had on 
his surplice, and was proceeding to the reading-desk, 
when Mr. 'X>.'8j9afty' stopped him by force. .Mr. Wil- 
Hsflfis Ihenrvetir^ al30 ; and left Mr. L. and his brother 
to perforin the duty.* 

Mr. JLendon and bis friends immediately instituted ^ 

' suit in Chancery^, in order to try the validity of the 

electioq. . This, cause, after variou3 delays, at length 

eame on to be heitrd before Lord Eldon, on the 1st of 

JuQj^^ .1807, continued on the 2d, imd terminated on 
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the 3d; when he dismissed the suit, with costs. In 
consequence of this decision, the Rev. Mr. Foster ob- 
tained bis license to the Perpetual Curacy of St. James's ; 
and appointed the Rev. Mr. Sh^pard, of Stoke New- 
ington, to be bis assistant at the chapel at Pentonville, 
in the room of the Rev. Mr. Lendon. 

The Rev. Richard Lendon, M. A. described as the 
reverend competitor of Mr. Foster, has lately quitted 
St. John's Church, St John's Square, Clerkenwell; 
and now occupies, it is said, a prebendal stall in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. 



JOHN KING, M.A. 



'^ ISToTHfNG but unqualified loss, disquietude, and 
sorrdw." — ^Pa:ge 92. 

(CIRCULAR.) 

< Loqg Acre Chapel, Jaly SI, 1810. 

^ I CALLED a few days ago on the Rev. Joshua 
Manti, of Paddington, who in the course of conversation 
told me, that there were some reports in circulation 
respecting my Chapel at Leeds, which reflected much 
on my moral character, and had excited, ii;i the minds 
of many, great prejudices against me. Hje was not 
able, he said, to state the particulars of these reports ; 
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but the general notions which they impressed on the 
public mind were — That 1 had acted towards a Mr. 
Waugh a very base and iniquitous part — that I had de^ 
frauded him of his property — and thai he was in conse^ 
quence thereof reduced to the most alff'ect poverty. 

* I have occasionally heard, for these ten years past, 
that Mr. Waugh has made some such representations, 
for the ptupose of levying charitable contributions on 
the public : but as every particular relative to the above 
Chapel was well known at Leeds and its neighbour- 
hood, and had never, in any instance that I had heard 
of, occasioned two opinions, I did not think it worth 
my while to notice them, considering them of too silly 
and childish a nature to do me the least harm : hov^- 
ever^ as these things do not appear in the same light to 
some of my friends ; and as I find, on further inquiry, 
that the same reports have been circulated in different 
parts of the metropolis, and more especially among 
those people that have attended my ministry at Long 
.Acre, I think it right to give the following shdrt state- 
ment of ^ts : 

' About nineteen years ago Messrfe. Waugh and Price 
went down to Leeds to preach the Gospel; and after a 
few weeks they proposed building a large chapel: a 
piece of ground was purchased for this purpose of 
Mr. Paley for 400/. an4 the ground was soon aftet 
mortgaged for 300/. During the progress of the build- 
ing, Messrs. Waugh and Price .borrowed from Messrs. 
Land, Lonsdale, Howel, and Lawson (including the 
above sum of 300/. which they paid off), to the amount 
of 1683/. 17^.; to secure which, the building was made 
over to them on mortgage. Land is a wine-merchant at 
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% Leeds ; Lonsdale, an wholesale lineu-draper ; Howel, a 
dissenting minister at Knaresbro^ ; and Lawson, a gen- 
tleman retired from trade, now living at Kirk Hum-' 
merton, near York. Before the building was finished, 
Messrs. Waugh and Price absented themselves from 
Leeds, when their creditors took out a statute of bank- 
ruptcy against them. Price appeared to the commis- 
sion, obtained his certificate, and was employed by the 
Assigtiees to officiate at the Chapel, at a salary of 50/. 
per annum ; but after some months trial,' finding the 
expences to exceed the income, the Chapel was shut 
up. The Mortgagees then purchased of the Assignees 
the equity of redemption^for 2702. and sold the Chapel 
to the Rev. Messrs. Whiteley and Griffin for two thou- 
sand guineas : Mr. Whiteley is head-master of the gram- 
mar-school in Leeds, and Mr. Griffin is now living at 
Ipswich in Suffolk. These gentlenteh obtainedthe Arch- 
iHshop's license, and officiaited at the Chapeffor about two 
years ; but finding it not in any way to answer their ex- 
pectations, they sold it to me for 16502^ exclusive of some 
pews which they had previously sold for ninety guineas, 
which pews I afterwards purchased for the same sum, 
to remove what might otherwise have been conddered 
a bar to its consecration, and obtained an Act of Par- 
liament directed to the Archbidiop, who consecrated it 
about ten years ago. Just at this time Mr. Waugh ob- 
tained a verdict to set aside the bankrupt which had 
been issued against him about ten years before, and 
immediately filed a bill in Chancery against me, and all 
die parties concerned, for leave to redeem the mort- 
gs^ed premises ; he obtained a decree to this poiport : 
but as the precise temis upon which be was to redeem 
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cotild not be settled by the contending Counsel, a caveat 
was put in by the Defendants to stay proceedings. Mr. 
Waugh has since put in an amended bill, to recover 
d^apidations for taking down the dome of the Chapel, 
which was done several y«ars before it came into my 
hands, and long before I knew there was such a Chapel 
in being. 

^ As far as I can collect from those that I have lately 
called upon, Mr. Waugh*s account is, That no sums of 
inonen/ were bond fide borrowed of the Mortgagees^ nor 
were any paid by the several purchasers of the Chapel; 
but that the whole was a swindling transaction among the 
parties^ and that he had been robbed and plundered of his 
property. Now, if it ^e really a fact that Mr. Waugli 
has circulated such an account, he has done it for the 
vilest purpose, well knowing it to be a gross and scan- 
dalous fabrication ; for it no way appears, nor was it 
ever believed in Leeds, that he had any property at all ; 
since the ground purchased for the site of the Chapel 
was almost immediately mortgaged, and several sums 
of money are known to have been obtained by private 
subscriptions and public collections in aid of the said, 
building — add to this, no effects ever eam6 into the 
hands of the Assignees, to enable them to divide a 
single shilling among his creditors; and debts were 
contracted, atid are now standing, to the whole estimated 
expenses of the building. Mr. Reynolds, of Leeds, 
the acting Assignee, is a man of the highest reputation 
and credit, as are also all the Mortgagees mentioned 
above, and to these Mortgagees I know the Rev. 
Messrs. Whiteley and Griffin paid two thousand guineas 
for the Chapel ; and I have given in upon oath to the 
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Cbancellov, that I paid to Messrs. Whiteley and Griffin 
1650/. exclusive of the ninety guineas above stated, 
making the whole purchase-money 1744/. 105. In ad- 
dition to which, I have expended many hundred pounds 
in erecting new pews, beautifying and repairing the 
Chapel, and for obtaining the above-mentioned act and 
consecration ; and add to all this, I have laboured in 
the Chapel through the best and healthiest part of my 
life, and have received nothing in return but unqualified 
loss^ disquietude, and sorrow, 

' JOHN KING.* 

He who does not feel for persecuted character, ha^ 

• 

not the heart of a man. If, therefore, suffering ability 
be connected with slandered integrity, then it is that 
astonishment swells in the breast, and that sympathy is 
wound up to indignation. What are we to think, then,* 
upon a case like this ? Swift might well say, looking 
into our natures, that * he hated mankind ; though he 
loved some feW' individuals — ^such as Peter, JameS) and 
John 1* 

Grounded on their assumption as to church power, 
the enemies of the reverend Mr. King have not hesi. 
tated, we see, to impeach his character ^ as a man ^^ 
which painfully extorted from him, after a sermon, 
preached on the seventeenth of Pecember^ 1809, this 
striking appeal to his hearers. — ^ If a single atom of 
truth shall be found to attach unto any of the charges^ 
industriously circulated, for the most improper pur- 
poses, against me; then (said Mr. King) you may 
write viUai7i on the pulpit, and I will never enter it 
more/ This appeal Mr. King concluded with an ardent 
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prayer for tbeir welfare, here aiid hereafter ; submitting 
his cause^ at the same time, to the Seancher of Hearts! 
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Doubtless it wiH td some persons appear strange, that 
sepafatists and churchmen, seceders and conceders, 
should mutually coincide in prosecuting the modern 
system of bringing their respective ministers into sub- 
jection to the people. Yet this seems the fact. ^ I c^o 
not wish to encourage a spurious and false power,^ ob- 
serves the Rev, Dr. Colly er, in his Charge to the 
Bev. Mr. Raffles, ^ but a legitimate authority. You 
are to lead— not to be led ; to oversee— -not to be over- 
seen ; to guide— not to be driven. You will alwaj's 
listen to the Voiee of reason and of friendship: but yoii 
must not be at the controul of men^s passk)n& Your's 
i& not an oppressor's rod of iton, but a shepherd's crook : 
let no man wrest it from your hand ; to your it was con- 
signed, with the government which it implies, — ^it is 
your safeguard, and the defence of the flock. 

* It must not be concealed,' continues Dr. Collyer, 
' that this is a day in which such admonitions a^ neces* 
sary. There is a new power springing tip in Christidn 
Churches J whkh^ threatens^ by dwidingy to govern ; andf 
by rutingy to destrcy. As it has no legal authority, its 
assumed power is intolerable and unlimited. We^ who 
profess to maintain the independency of our principles^ 
and who rgect domination from any body of christians, 
aOow men of influence in the world j from their property , 
to fill offices to which they attaoh undue importance ; <md 
in which they exercise not rule^^nd to that they have no 
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claim — but tyranny. Churches are diminished; the 
)ives of Ministers embittered; the Cause of God in- 
jured. You owe it to God, to your Brethren, to your 
Church, to yourself,' affirms Dr. CoUyer, addressing 
Mr. Raffles, ^ by moderate but firm measures, by the 
independence of your principles and the stability of 
your conduct, to oppose and to crush the growing evil, 
wherever it exists, and so far as your personal influence 
extends. It is a common cause ; it demands the adop« 
tion of prompt, unanimous, and vigorous exertions. 
Such an unauthorised power is exposed and condemned 
by the very authority which constituted you an ^' over- 
seer ;^' and which repels the invasion of your rights. 
The apostle John, who had so much of the mind of 
Christ, threatened to ^^ remember the deeds of Dio- 
trephes who loved to have the pre-eminence among his 
brethren." 

^ This Charge is founded in all its parts,' says Dr. 
C< in a Note, ' upon that which I have either myself 
felt or observed; and in the principles which I have 
advanced, either respecting church-government or 
ministerial duty, I have produced the calm and dispas- 
sionate convictions of. my judgment. I can only say, 
for myself — ^that / would not continue an hour with amf 
people J and under any circumstances of interest whaieoer^ 
who would act contrary to my arrangements, or indepen^ 
dently of me; or who should even discover 'a disposition so 
to do : at the same time,' adds Dr. C. ^ I should always 
be obliged to them for their opinion, and, I hope> 
always listen, with affectionate respect, to reason, to 
experience, and to friendship.' Consult pp. 48—51. 
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^ Established an excellent School of Instruction and 
Industry.' — Page 105. 

The public papers inform us that the first Anniver* 
sary of the St. James's School of Instruction and In- 
dustry, in Duke's Place, was held at the London 
Tavern, April 29, 1811 ; the Chair being filled by Mr^ 
Alderman Scholey, the President of the Institution, and 
the Meeting attended by upwards of one hundred and 
twenty highly respectable individuals. The distin- 
guished benefits resulting from this laudable ^ though 
infantile establishment were depicted in a most ablie 
and impressive manner, by the Ilev. Dr. Povah, its 
founder and visitor. Its principal characteristic, he 
represented to be the constant employment of the indi- 
gent poor children in various useful pursuits, particu- 
larly in teaching them to make their own clothes, and 
instructing them in the common rudiments of educa- 
tion as a reward for their industry. The introduction 
of the children, each bearing a piece of his or her own 
workmanship, was a happy illustration of the advan- 
tages attendant on the Institution. Some of the bojrs 
carried in their hands shoes made by themselves ; others, 
clothes of various descriptions ; and others, cotton wicks 

m 

prepared for candles. The girls were likewise distin- 
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guished by bearing some piece of their own needle- 
work; and the neat appearance of the whole was a 
pleasing and affecting sight. Many liberal contribu- 
tions and sobscriptions^ere annouDced^in extension of 
the utility of the Establishment, The zealous exertions^ 
in its support, made by its worthy President, were 
hailed with the greatest applause, and his appropriate 
observations (with those of Alderman Sir William 
Plomer, one of the Vice-Presidents, who attended,)', 
were received with marks of approbation highly ho« 
nourable to themselves^ 



• This great question is yet before the world, who will 
shortly have to witness its fate/— Page 106. 

Some pains having been taken to collect the more 
material Proceedings in the Case of the Reverend Dr. 
Povah, they are here preserved for the purpose of elu- 
cidating the question itself, and, at the same time, for 
the use of the readers of this work. 

ft- ^B 

COURT OF KING'S^ BENCH, FEB. 7, 181:2. 
TREKKING V. THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE ARCHBISHOP 

OF <:anter;busy. 

This was a conditional Rule, obtained last Term, to 
ahew cause why a Writ of Mandamus should not be 
directed to the Bishop of London and the ArcbbUiop 
of Canterbury, directing one or either of them, to 
admit .to their^ or either of their, pc^eseiicey the 
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Rev. Richard Povah, for the purpose of reading the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and to assent to the same; and 
farther to admit him to do, and perform all other ne- 
cessary matters to er\title him to a license as Lecturer 
of St. Bartholomew's Exchange, and to grdnt such 
License accordingly. 

The Attorney-General^ in showing cause against the 
Rule, (having adverted to the terms of the Rule,) ob- 
served, that the Bishop of London was placed in a most 
singular situation by this motion. The first application 
that was made to license Dr. Povah being disposed of, 
a second application was made by that Rev. Gentle- 
man for the same thing : the effect of which was, that 
Dr. Povah had the opportunity of replying to the 
affidavit*of the Bishop, without laying before the Court 
any new grounds, calling upon the Bishop to do that 
against which he had already shewn cause; and (he 
remembered) on the first application, the Court was 
unwilling to entertain the motion ; and when the Rule 
was granted on the second application, it was on the 
grounds that the Bishop had refused to hear Dr. Povah, 
and he (the Attorney-General) was now called upon to 
defend the Bishop of London, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for having refused to hear and grant the 
license. By the Ktt of Uniformity, the person apply- 
ing for the Ifcense must be of good morals, learning, of 
sound doctrine, and good conduct ; and, he submitted 
that the Les:islature had left it at the discretion of the 
Bishop, whether the person applying for such license 
was or was not a fit and proper person : the Court, 
therefore, he contended, had no jurisdiction to compel 
him to do that, which, in his sound judgment, he should 
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think be ougbt Dot to grant — and in confirmation of 
this argument, he referred their Lordships, first to the 
word& of the Canon Law, and next to the Statute. By 
the Thirty-si^h Article of the former,, it was provided, . 
that *' DO person should preach without a license from 
the Bishop of the Diocese, or the Archbishop of the 
Province, or Ordinary, and without first subscribing 
the Thirty-nine Articles." Ry the Statute of the 14th 
Charles IL chap. 4. sec» 19,^ it was provided,. ^^ that no 
person should be allowed as a Lecturer to read or 
preach, unless he bad proved his authority by being 
licensed by the Archbishop, Bishop, &c. and reading 
and subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles." Could the 
Court then grant a Mandamus to this Right Reverend 
Prelate, requiring him to approve of a man whom be 
disapproved of? When he had exercised his judgment, 
could the Court direct a Mandamus to him ? Tlie thins: 
w*^as impossible. Then how did this case stand ? The 
Bishop stated, that the Reverend Richard Povah had 
been repeatedly admitted before him to be licensed as 
the Friday-morning Lecturer of St Bartholomew's — 
that he (the Bishop) had made diligent inquiry, and 
being convinced in his conscience, that he was not a fit 
person to read the said Lecture, in his duty as the 
Bishop of London, he had decided and determined that 
he could not approve of, or license him — He came to 
this conclusion on a full consideration of the facts, and 
bad formed this decision ; and upon the whole of the 
transaction, had acted to the best of his judgment ia 
not granting a license to any person, whom, in his con- 
science, he believed was not fit. But Dr. Povab, in a 
letter to the Bishop of Sodor anAMan, attributed other 
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motives to the Bishop of London : that Dr. Shepherd 
was married to a relation of the Bishop, and he was 
displeased that he had not been elected to the Leoture- 
ship — Dr. Povah had denied this as well as he could, 
but the Bishop felt it due to his character, to give 
answer to that denial ; and, he was convinced, the Bishop 
bad satisfied every one who would take the, trouble to 
look at that point. He knew it would be stated that 
the Court had a right to oblige the Bishop to grant the 
license, and if the Bishop acted improperly, the Court 
would interfere ; but he never knew an instance, in 
which, the Bishop having refused an applicant because 
he thought him unfit, the Court would interfere. In 
matters of temporal lights, when the question turned 
upon an undue election and the like, the Court interr 
fered because that question did not depend upon the 
judgment of the Bishop ; but when the question was, 
whether a man ought or ought not be licensed on 
account of his personal merits or demerits, the Court 
would not interfere, because the law says that no man 
shall preach without a license. If this Mandamus 
was to be granted, then the license must run thus-^ 
" Whereas, &c. I do hereby, disapproving of the Rev. 
Richard Povah, license him, in compliance with a Writ 
, of Mandamm directed to me ; at the same time I be- 
lieve, in my conscience, he is not a fit or proper person 
so to be licensed." The court, therefore, ought not to 
grant such a Mandamus. There was a dicta laid down, 
that the Bishop ought not to act from caprice. No 
more was it left to the Bishop to deny a license from 
caprice, than it was left to their Lordships to grant an 
order through caprice : in the latter case, there was aji 
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appeal to the Exchequer Chamber, and ultimately to 
the House of Lords ; but still the power of pronounc- 
ing this judgment rested in them, and unless it could be 
proved thdy acted from caprice, that judgment must 
be affirmed. So it was in the case of Bishops : if they 
acted from caprice or corrupt motives, they were like- 
wise answerable, because they abused the power vested 
in them by the Legislature. If then the Bishop of 
London has acted corruptly or partially, let Dr. Povah 
say pubHbly, as he has dope privately, to the Bishop of 
Sodorand Man, that the Bishop was actuated by sinister 
motives ; but t|iis was contrary to the fact. Dr. Shep- 
herd was not married to any relation of the Bishop^ s, 
and the Bishop never knew him until brought in con- 
tact with him in his See. All this was mere invention, 
without the least foundation in fact. If the Court 
thought it necessary, he was ready to go into that part 
of the case, and to contend, on the affidavits, that the 
Bishop was justified in the judgment he had formed. 

Lord Ellenborough — ** The Bishop has stated in 
his last affidavit, that he admitted him before him ; and 
having made diligent inquiry, could not admit him to 
read the Thirty-nine Articles, and therefore refused 
him according to the duties of his office. We are to 
see that he exercises a sound discretion, that this was 
an arbitrary decision. — ^You must therefore use your 
own discretion on this point." 

The Attorney 'General said, he should just state, 
that the Bishop first objected, because Dr. Povah was 
not in Priest's orders ; this he obviated by afterwards 
obtaining them from the Bishop of Sodor and Man : 
the next objection was, that he preached against in&iit 
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baptism, the Bishop therefore thought be was not a 
proper persoy to be lioensed, and it was very much 
against the inclination of the Bishop to give any answer 
to that charge. He avoided as much as possible entar- 
ing into such an accusation against any of bis brediren, 
but he himself was arraigned ; he was charged with 
having acted not only impropei^ly but oriminaUy, from 
. tlie basest and most corrupt motives^ against Dr. Povah. 
The iBishop bad received information which was not 
originally brought forward against Dr. Povah. It ap* 
peared in a letter from Mr. 'Hali >to Dr. Hafll ; in whidh 
the former mentioned it as a matter^of complaint against 
Dr. Hall, that he suffered a person broaching such 
doctrines to preach in his church. This was sent to the 
Bishop's Secretary, and found its way to the Bishop : 
he inquired into the facts, and was persuaded tliey were 
true ; he was persuaded, in his own mind, that Dr. Povah 
had preached doctrines wholly inconsistent with <the 
tenets ^ the Protestant Church. Dr. Povah denied 
that he ever preached any duch doctrine, and he puts 
this doctrine of his own into the mouth of another ; he 
swore he never did preach such doctrine, and he pro- 
duced those who swore they never heard him- preach 
such doctrine : but in a sermon he preached in !fa- 
vour of infant baptism, three of his auditors were S0 
impressed with his discourse, that they swore that 'the 
fervor of their zeal was so great, they brought their 
children to be baptised. But this was a very sluggs^fa 
sort of fervor, as their Lordships would pergeive from 
the dates of these transactions. These children were 
baptised after the rule was granted ; the Sermon which 
bad such an effect upon them was preached in 
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October 1809, and one of these persons (Mr. Hardy) 
stated, that hearing this Sermon, he had his child bap- 
tised with all convenient speed. His child was born 
in August ; but the other person (Mr. Pollard) had two 
children baptised, the first of whom was born on the 
2l8t March, 1800, the second child therefore could not 
have been born at the time this sermon was preached, 
and he was content to remain in this fervor of his zeal, 
uutil be got another child, and until after the applica- 
tion to this Court, and then having interpolated another 
child in March, 1811, they were baptised together. 
This put him in mind of the story of the old woman, 
who, while cutting bread and butter, let the loaf tall, 
and cried out ^< God rot the bread.*^ A little child, 
who was present, ran to her mama, and complained that 
nurse said << God rot the bread.*'— '< O fie, child/' 
said the nurse, ^^ you mistake ; I said God bless the 
loaf.'* So it was in this case ; nothing could be more 
ridiculous than the pretence that these persons had 
their children baptised in consequence of having heard 
this Sermon. In answer to these fiu:ts, he had the 
affidavit of a Mr. McGregor, who hearing of this rule, 
and filled with just indignation, having heard Dr.Povah 
preach, swore he heard him preach against the necessity 
of baptism at all, and that not iq the same Church 
where these persons attended, but in another Church, 
at St. James's, where he officiated ; and although fifi^ 
such witnesses as the fornier should come and swear 
they heard him preach in favour of infant baptism, it 
was impossible the Court could give credit to such evi- 
dence. Their Lordships could not help saying Dr. 
Povah had made a stepping block of the pulpit to his 
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ambition. With respect to the Archbishop, he desired 
to be understood, that whatever the law required he 
would do ; but referring to the Acts of Parliament and 
the prevalent practice, he felt the iippression of the 
line he ought to pursue, leaving it in their Lordships' 
judgment to direct him as they should think proper. 
He had searched all the records in his Palace, and he 
had not been able to find any precedent for granting a 
license under the present circumstances. — The Attor- 
. ney-General further contended, that it could not be 
the meaning of the Legislature that such an applicant 
as Dr. Povah, could have the power of appealing from 
the Bishop to the Archbishop ; having once made his 
election, he must abide by it, and could not appeal to 
any other jurisdiction. Upon these grounds, therefore, 
he contended, the Rule should be discharged in the 
first instance as to the Archbishop ; and, under all the 
circumstances, as to both. 

Mr. DampieVj in a luminous and learned speech, fol- 
lowed on the same side. 

Mr. Abbott f on the same side, after the able argu- 
ments of his two Learned Friends, thought it unneces- 
sary to trouble the Court with any observations. 

Mr. GarroWj on behalf of Dr. Povah, then addressed 
the Court — He felt himself in an anxious and difficult 
situation, and, in advocating the cause of his client, felt 
it was his duty to cont;end for him the rights and pri- 
vileges of a British subject ; and all he asked for him 
was to b^ heard, and not condemned in a British Court 
of Justice upon exparte evidence. Upon the decision 
of this day depended the support of himself and six 
children ; and it wad not to be sufiered that such ca«< 
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lumnies dx>uld be passed upon him without giving him 
an opportunity of meeting his accusers £ace to face. It 
was necessary to recal the attention of the Court to 
the original application, upon which Dr. Povah could 
only state generally what objections were made against 
him ; and of three charges, two had completely vanished 
and only one remained. It was first objected to him, 
that he had preached in a conventicle ; this was par- 
ticularly well known to the right reverend Prelate, the 
predecessor of the present Bishop of London, than 
whom none was more eminent for his learning, piety, 
and excellence, and he made no objection : the next 
objection was, that he had read die absolution while in 
Deacon's orders, but tlus charge had been also done 
away; but there was another charge, that he had 
preached against Infant Baptism ; if that was true, the 
Reverend Bishop had forgotten his duty, or he would 
long since have silenced him. But what he h^d to 
complsun of was, that be had not been heard in any 
legal sense of British justice ; all he required was to 
meet his accusers face to face, and to give him' an 
opportunity of confronting them — ^^ Hear my wit- 
nesses,'* he says, " and then judge and decide; don't 
condemn me unheard, don't condemn me because 
somebody behind my back has basely calumniated me ; 
but, above all, hear both sides, diligently and atten- 
tively, and when you have heard all, then license or 
reject me." What, the Learned Couns^ asked, was 
the charge ? A grave crime, for which, if it was true, 
he ought to have been silenced. But it was said the 
Bishop had heard him — ^yes, he heard him as a suppli- 
cant for a license ; but was he hbard ? No ; and* it 
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appeared to him the most cruel o^ all possible things to 
decide against him on the sabject of his doctrine, be- 
cause nothing was more difficult to be understood. 
He recollected a very eloquent young preacher telling 
the man of business and the man of pleasure they 
ought not to devote the whole of their time to business 
and pleasure, yet half the congregation went away im- 
pressed with the idea that they were to forsake all 
business and all pleasure. It was not the particular 
words, or. passage, on which to form an opinion; it 
must be from the whole context of the discourse. 
Many persons coming into Court, for a moment, during 
the Attorney- G^neraPs speech, might go away and 
say, ^^ he made a veiy humourous and pleasant speech, 
and told a story about an old woman in the nursery f ' 
thus going away witj^ a part of the story, they form 
an erroneous opinion. But it was too much to pre- 
judge any Rev. Gentleman who wrote his sermons, and 
could caill his witnesses ; it was too much to compel 
him to become an outcast from that society of which 
he had long: been an honour and an ornament. He 
did not ask of the Court to usurp the province of the 
Bishop, or to leave the inquiry to a Jury. He did not 
know the Bishop, nor should he be^induced to say any 
thing against him; he made no doubt he had acted 
conscientiously, but he contended he had decided upon 
half the premises. All Dr. Povah desired was, to go 
before the Bishop or Archbishop, and to go deepjy 
into the inquiry. There was no doubt but that upon 
the questions of morals, learning, sound doctrine, and 
fitness of conduct, the Bishop could decide ; but he 
must hear — ^he must 'not decide upoa^^ar/^ and par- 
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tial evidence; he must not decide on the bare testimony ' 
of the accuser, without hiearing the accused. The 
Bishop stated that he had heard him, but he did not 
state at what time, or what witnesses were before him ; 
and Dr. Povah not knowing what objections were to 
be made against him, had anticipated them as far as he 
was able. All then he required was to be fairly heard ; 
if upon the hearing the Bishop should consider him 
unfit, he would then have nothing to complain of; and, 
under these circumstances, he trusted the Court would 
make the Rule absolute. 

Mr. Brougham, on the same side, expressed his satis- 
faction that, however their Lordships might decide this 
case, n6t a man could leave that Court without being 
satisfied that Dr. Povah's character was completely 
vindicated firom the aspersions of heresy and schism 
with which it had been loaded; the greater part of 
which had now been abandoned, and the remainder 
disproved by a cloud of witnesses. The Learned 
Counsel remarked on the variovis turns which the course 
of the Bishop's objiections to Dr. Povah. had taken — 
originating in his not being in priest's orders — from 
thence changing to a charge of heresy in denying 
infant baptism; again, to the Clerk to the Vestry, 
when the objection, which could easily have been 
answered if made public, turned wholly on the want 
of priest's orders ; and, when that objection was re- 
moved, again resorting to the charge of Dr. Povah's 
having discountenanced infant baptism in his discourses. 
The Learned Gentleman entered into a view of that 
separate class of the community set apart for holy 
orders ; and argued, that as their holy profession was 
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entirely unconnected with secular emolument, so to 
this extent they were rightly under the controul of a, 
Bishop. Wherever temporalities, however, began to 
be an object, they ceased to be considered merely in a 
spiritual point of view ; and coming to partake of se- 
cular matters, the right of the Spiritual Judge began to 
cease, and that of the TemporalJudge to prevail. Of 
this kind were Rectories, Vicarages, &c. which being 
supplied by the patrons from among the class of clerks, 
or men in holy orders, the Bishop, almost as a matter 
of course, fell to license them. If this was so; be 
asked, what ought to be the mighty distinction between 
the introduction into a Rectory in the gift of an indi- 
vidual patron, and the licensing to a Lectureship in the 
gift of a great many respectable persons ? If the fullest 
remedies were recogni^d and allowed in the one case, 
— was it consistent, was it fair, was it becoming, that 
there should be no remedy in the other ? And should it 
be left to the Bishop to say — ** I so will it — Such is my 
pleasure?" It had been ruled, in all the cases on this 
subject,, that a Bishop, in such a situation — acted as a 
Judge. The duty of a Judge was to examine, and to 
hear the evidence on both sides— not to shut his eyes 
against one side of the question. If he so acted, he 
was unworthy of the character of a Judge, and demeaned 
himself in a very different manner from what was be- 
coming. This, he contended, was shewn from the cases 
on the subject, to all of which he referred ; and, on the 
whole, contended, that Dr. Povah being at the time a 
person in holy orders, ought to have been admitted to 
the Lectureship in question, had right to the protection 
of those principles laid down in the various cases, par- 
VOL. u. X 
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ticulariy that of the Archbishop of York; and that, 
having been refused, by a person acting as.a Judge, ta 
be examined, he came before them, entitled to the 
favourable interposition of the Court in his behalf. 

The JUIX3ES did not wish at so late a period of the 
day (five o^clock) to give judgment in a case of sa 
nxuch interest, and accordingly adjourned their decision 
till the next day. 

Saturday J February 8, 1812. 

Lord EUenhorough delivered the judgment of the 
Court He had looked minutely through the affidavits 
on both sides ; and since it would be convenient that 
the decision of so important a case should not be de^ 
layed, l^e should proceed to give the result of the opi- 
nion, upon this case, of all the Judges of the Court. By 
the Act of Uniformity, 13 and 14 Ch. II. c. 4. sect. 19,. 
it was enacted, that no person should be allowed to 
preach as a lecturer, in any church, &c. unless he be 
first approved, and thereunto licensed by the Arch-* 
bishop of the province, or Bishop of the diocese, or 
(incase the see be void) by the guardian of spiritu^ 
alities, &c. ; and the question was what approval the 
Bishop (to whom in this instance Dr. Povah^s applica- 
tion was made and refused) should bestow, and on what 
grounds he should be required to license the applicant. 
It was a condition precedent to the granting of the 
licence, that the Bishop should first approve. It had 
been endeavoured in argument to liken this office of 
lecturer to a benefice^ into which the clerk was insti- 
tuted by the Bishop, and to the cases of perpetual- 
Curates and SchooloEiasteFs, in respect of whom th^ 
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provisions in the Acts of Parliament widely differed 
from those in this Act of Uniformity. Certain dicta 
of Judges had also been quoted by the Learned Counsel 
for the present appHcant, with not one of which the 
Court were now prepared to differ. It was the duty of 
the Court to see that others exercised their duty, as far 
as the means of the Court would allow ; and if the 
Bishop of London had not considered the case of the 
present applicant, there might have been some grounds 
for granting the ntandamtis. It appeared from some 
of the affidavits before t\ie Court, that the Bishop of 
London had first stated the ground of his refusing Dr^ 
Povah^s licence to be, that he was only in Deacon^s 
orders ; and it was said, that the applicant had removed 
that objection by the ordination to Priest's orders, of 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man (how obtained his Lord* 
ship would not enquire) ; and that then the objection 
was first stated to him that he had preached against 
certain doctrines of the church of England. But this 
was no new ground of objection, of which Dr. Povah 
was not before apprised ; for it appeared by the defen-^ 
dant^s affidavits, that the objection had been very early 
made to him ; and the rule to shew cause had produced 
the following answer from the Bishop. By his first 
affidavit, he stated that his sole reason for refusing the 
licence was a conscientious opinion and conviction, 
arising from every circumstance of the case, and from 
the most diligent enquiry into the applicant's conduct 
ias a cleirgyman, that he could not, consistently with the 
duties of his office, approve of him ; and that he had 
thus acted, solely, from, a conscientious discharge of the 
duties of his office, which required him to approve of 

X 8 
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none whom be did not conscientiously believe to be a 
fit person to discharge the duties of the office of lec- 
turer. His second affidavit, in return to the rule ntst\ 
which required him to shew cause against a mandamuSf 
to hear and determine, with a view to license, stated^ 
that he bad repeatedly admitted the applicant before 
him, and had made the most diligent enquiry into his 
claims, and that the result of that enquiry was a con- 
viction that the applicant was not a (it person to dis- 
charge the duties of a lecturer ; and that, from a con- 
scientious discharge of the dirties of his office, and from 
no other motive or reason whatsoever, he could not 
approve or license him as such lecturer ; and that he 
had formed and adhered to'tbis determination, upon a 
fall consideration of the case, according to the best of 
his judgment, and could not in his conscience believe 
that the applicant was a fit person ta discharge the 
duties of the office of lecturer. If the Court had granted 
a fnandamus to the Bishop in the first instance, surely 
this would have been a conclusive return to it, unless 
the Court were prepared to say that the function of 
approval was vested in them, and not in the Bishop ; 
and that, notwithstanding his conviction, he should be 
compelled to license ; that he should approve, though 
he cttd not approve ; that he should adopt the reasoning 
of the Court, and the conscience of the Courts in de- 
spite of his own head and his own heart. The Court 
could not transfer to themselves a power which was for 
wise pivf pose^ granted to another ; and a mandamus to 
such an effect had never yet been moved for. All the 
cases cited yesterday, and on former occasions, were 
cases where theie arose some objectiony.OD the score of 
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the rector or yicar, to the use of the pulpit : the objec« 
tions came from another quarter, and not from the 
Bishop per se. The mandamuses were granted to the 
Bishop to license, pro format in order to get at the 
right of the party. The Court had never acted upon 
the conscience of the Bishop, and compelled him to 
license when his refusal was conscientious ; but it was 
said to be the business and duty of the Bishop to en* 
quire into the applicant's case in a sort of judicial mode, 
as the Courts of law would, by the adduction of evi- 
dence, and by a public hearing. What power had the 
Bishops to compel such evidence? How could they 
administer an oath? How could they do more than 
express the apfM'obation of their conscience, duly in- 
formed on the subject ? The utmost the Court could do 
would be to give them an admonition, and a solemn 
call to inform their conscience on the subject. A lec- 
tureship was not like a temporal inhei:itance, in which 
the patron of a living had a right to the induction of 
his Clerk, unless the Bishop should return a decided 
cause of unfitness. The statute Artkuli Cleri gave 
the examination to an ecclesiastical Judge ; and in the 
case of presentation to a benefice, the Bishop must 
certainly state the cause of his refusal ; but there was 
nothing which directed this in the Act of Uniformity. 
The office of lecturer was only engrafted on a founda- 
tion, whereby the spiritual wahts of the parish were 
already in part supplied ; and it bebame the wisdom, 
{certainly it did the jealousy) of the Legislature after 
the then recent contentions in the church, to invest the 
licensing of lecturers in the Bishops. The analogy, 
therefore, did not hold between them, and thjs pases 
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arising from the institution of regular beneficed clergy- 
men. As to the Bishop^s right of refusing a clerk, 
upon the ground of his non^doneitas, (if so barbarous 
an expression might be allowed), the Counsel for the 
applicant relied on Specofs case, 5 Rep. 57, (reported 
also in Anderson, 225) which was a Suare impedtt 
against the Bishop of Exeter, to which it was decided, 
th2Lt schisniatictis inveteralus was not a good plea, and 
that, although it did not appertain to the King's Court 
to determine heresies, yet the original cause of the suit 
being matter whereof the King's Court had conusance, 
the cause of the schism or heresy, for which the pre- 
sentee was refused, ought to have been alledged in 
certain', to the intent that the King's Court might con- 
sult with divineis, to know whether it were schism or 
not ; and if the party were dead, thereupon to direct 
the Jury that might try it. This case was of doubtful 
authority, for the Judges were, two against two, although 
the fifth Judge, of whom the Court was then composed, 
held the plea not good. Its authority, too, had been 
since a good deal shaken by the case of ^ecde, v, the 
Bishop of E Jitter i in which it was decided, that minus 
stifficiens in literaturd was a good plea, without stating 
in what respect; the trying of which by a jury, when 
the party was dead. Lord Ellenborough ridiculed. It 
was a case which never had occured, and which hi» 
Lordship'hoped never would'; for it would be a part 
of a Judge's duty, of blind and difficult execution, to 
try literature. Suppose twelve farmers summoned to 
try the learning of a departed person : how were they 
to set about it ? Were they tc judge by his character 
OS to literature, upon the testimony of witnesses ? Or 
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from the documents of his learning, which were pro- 
duced to the Bishop^ and upon which the Prelate 
refused to admit him ? It would be ludicrous to lay the 
Latin thesis which the defunct Idteratus had composed 
before twelve plain yeooien, who certainly knew no- 
thing about the matter, and before a Judge who might 
^r might not know very little; and to askjthem to de- 

m 

termine upon the grammatical const-ruction of the 
xspmposition. The other case to which the present had 
been likened, was that of a perpetual curate, whose 
oply remedy (unless the Church were augmented by 
Queen Anne^s bounty, so as to become a presentative 
benefice) was by mandafnus; and the 48th Canon had 
been quoted, which directed that no Curate or Minister 
should be licensed without the examination and admis- 
sion of the Bishop or Ordinary. But there an express 
examination was directed by the Caqon ; and if no such 
^examination should have taken place, or one from 
which no conclusion could be arrived at, the Count 
would enquire into it« So in the case of school masters^ 
none of whom the 77th Canon directed should teach, 
but such as should be allowed by the Bishop or Ordi^ 
nary as of competent learning, and of sober and honest 
conversatioa. Here the licenser's duty was to examine, 
a,nd therefore the Court would require that he should 
institute the proper mode of arriving at his conclusion : 
but hdw, unless the Court were possessed of scales to 
weigh conscience^ could they enquire into an approval f 
There might be many matters, that could not be stated 
to a Court of Justice, which came under the Bishop's 
iown personal knowledge of the applicant, from his 
habits of life, known to the Bishop by a residencie 
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together in the same University, and an acquaintance 
continued down to the time of the application. Was 
the Bishop to exclude from his conscience his own 
knowledge of these circumstances ? Did the law say he 
should receive evidence only from witnesses on oath ? 
He was bound to take into his consideration every cir- 
cumstance which would minister to the conclusion at 
which he wished to arrive. [Lord Ellenborough then 
detailed the circumstances of the mandamus in the 
Kingy V. the Archbishop of Yorky in which case his 
Lordship was Counsel, and respecting which be bad 
made enquiries at the Crown office. The rule for the 
mandamus was enlarged till the trial of the validity of 
the election, the electors being eleven persons (the 
overseers and churchwardens) ; and when that issue was 
tried, it was made absolute, without anticipating any 
objection as to the unfitness of th^ schoolmaster, which 
the Archbishop bad no opportunity of notifying, but 
on the return to the mandamus. There was one pecu- 
liarity in this argument, that the Canons of 1603 did 
not apply to the province of York ; this made a shade 
of difference as to the strict application of the Canon, 
but the duty annexed was precisely the same.] The 
case of the Marquis of Stafford was not an application 
against an ecclesiastical person : and the question was 
only what was the duty of trustees ; for the presenta- 
tion was allowed by the joint Lords of the Manor, 
How any authority could be deduced from a case which 
brought no ecclesiastical question before the Court, 
Lord Ellenborough could not conceive; and yet the 
Court had been desired to be governed by it, if they 
would maintain the character of a British Court of 
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Justice ! Much reliance had been placed upon a dictum 

_ • 

of Lord Mansfield 9 in the case of the King v, Blooer, 
(2 Burrow, 1043) ; in which his Lordship was reported 
to have said, that, '^ if the Bishop had refused, without 
cause J to license the clerk, he might have* had a man^ 
damus to compel the Ordinary to grant him a license/' 
But how did this apply to a case of approval ? 

The fact was, that the Bishop of London had very 
early objected to Dr. Povah, on the score of his doc- 
trines ; but as he discovered he was only in Deacon's 
orders, he very naturally wished to object to license 
him upon the least obnoxious ground, and to perform 
his duty in the least harsh and objectionable form. The 
letter respecting the heterodox sermon was written 
from James Hall, of Walthamstow, to Dr. Hall, as early 
as the 24th of November, 1809; and this could not 
have been meant to apply to impede Dr. Povah's license 
to the lectureship, which did not become vacant till 
March, 1810. When the Bishop became acquainted 
with this letter, did not exactly appear ; but it was sent 
by Dr. Hall to the Bishop's Secretary, and was most 
likely communicated to the Bishop before Dr. Povah's 
first application, although it appeared that Upon that 
first application the Bishop did not immediately recol- 
lect the circumstance ; but when he was reminded of it 
by his Secretary, was it not imperative upon him to 
resist the application ? The Bishop exercised a very 
proper discretion in refusing at the time to disclose to 
Dr. Povah the name of tys accuser, but it was now be- 
fore the Court, Dr. Hall's affidavit being confirmed by 
that of another person, the Rev. Mr. Macgregor. If, 
therefore, the Court were trying the fact of Dr. Povah'a 
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fitness, (which Lord Ellenborough disclaimed their right 
to do), the question would be, whether the affidavits of 
these Gentlemen were to be believed, who did hear the 
doctrines imputed, or those of the greater number who 
swore they did not^ Besides the maxim, that in all 
cases negative evidence was not so strong as positive, 
there must be many things which passed in a sermon 
that the msyority of an audience overlooked ; and the 
deponents on the part of the applicant were persons 
who, from their class and condition in life, could not be 
supposed to be such accurate observers, or to have such 
a knowledge of the application of a sermon to the doc-^ 
trines of the Church, as the two reverend gentlemen 
who came forward in the defendant's affidavits. At any 
rate, with such evidence before him, might not the 
Bishop be in reasonable suspense ? It had been said^ 
that he had renounced the ground of objection, on the 
score of the applicant's doctrines, and was perfectly 
satisfied with a sight of his MS. short-hand notes of a 
sermon, in which no such doctrine appeared. But it 
would be recoUe(ited, that he afterwards wrote to the 
applicant, informing him that it was to a sermon 
preached a mdnth before that, that his information 
alluded. The applicant's case had been attempted to 
be confirmed by the disclosure of very important mat- 
ter ; it was said, that not only had he not preached 
against infsmt baptism, but that his sermon in enforce- 
ment of the necessity of that sacrament, had had the 
effect of electrifying the consciences of four of his 
auditors, who all immediately set about to rectify their 
remissness in this particular, and -to get their children 
baptised upon the instant. This case was very unfor* 
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tunately proved ; for although the sermon was preached 
in October, 1809, there was no registry of the«baptism 
of a child of Hardy the first witness, throughout the 
years 1808, 9, 10, and 11 ; and the Mdtness Pollard lay 
by till the 31st of March, 1811, and then Bad two chiU 
dren baptised together, the first being two years and 
ten days old. The witness Thomas Hart had also two 
children baptized on the 5th of May, 1811, the first of 
whom was born on the 1st of August, 1809, and the 
second on the 30th of March, 1811. Supposing^ there* 
fore, this CJourt were sitting at ntst prius^ how- would 
such evidence be received ? And could the Couit die* 
tate the manner of its acting on the Bishop's conscience? 
If SO much of the evidence on the part of the applicant 
was at least improbable, did it not shew that the Bishop 
might with more safety repose on the truth of his other 
information ? So much might be said, if the Court were 
trying the fitness of the applicant, instead of the Bishop 
approving it! but the Bishop had returned the.appli* 
cant to the Court, by his affidavit, as generally unfit ; 
and unless they should think themselves warranted in 
assuming a power which the Legislature had exclu- 
sively placed in the bi:east of another, in saying that 
the Bishop had not enquired, had not examined, and in 
calling for evidence and placing themselves in the 
Bishop's^ place, quoad the. approval, they could not 
overturn his refusal. They were required to repeal an 
Act of Parliament, and violate a Bishop's conscience. 
Their refusal to grant the fnandamus contravened no 
decision, and ran counter to no dictum of any one 
Judge who ever sat on the bench. The rule divided 
itself into two parts ; the latter respecting the Arcb» 
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bishop of Canterbury, who had, no doubt, a function 
to exercise in such a case, and to whom it was doubt- 
less competent to apply, but not inverso ordine. Taking 
into their consideration the returns of both the defen- 
dants to the rule, in which the Archbishop's name was 
only introduced in a late stage of tjie business, as the 
question was new, and not upon the Court's perfect 
8atis£Eu:tion that his Grace's name ought to have been 
included, the Court, as to both defendants, discharged 
the Rule. 

The Attomey'General asked for costs as to the Bishop, 
since the first rule as to him was discharged ; and it 
was very hard that he should bear all the subsequent 
expense, in a case in ^hich the Court had decided with 
him at first. 

Lord EUenborough said, that as this was the first case 
in which this very question had come before the Courts 
howsoever proper it might otherwise be, he was not 
inclined to give costs. Not so, if the question c^me 
again before the Court. 
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* And this, unlike his rival, he,* &c. &c. — Page \Sl. 

Mr. Carpenter * will derive much advantage,' hi» 
friends say, ^ if his conduct be contrasted with* the 
conduct of his opponent. * The former has sacrificed/ 
it seems, * every thing dear to mortal, and now, when 
past the prime of life, makes laborious exertions to 
support the cause he advocates; whilst the latter 
makes a property of his adherents. The former has 
been unchangeable, as the truths he so zealously es- 
pouses; whilst the latter displayed an extraordinary 
degree of inconsistency and instability.* Upwards of 
eight years past, we find, the latter person even mus- 
tered up the assurance to confront such as could not, 
and would not, read ^ his name and appointment in 
the 5th and 6th verses of the last Chapter of Malachi I* 
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* Doctor Herschel addressed two Exhortations to hi^ 
Brethren,* &c. — Page 169. 

The Jews in London expressed their determina- 
tion to oppose the attempt made by the Missionary 
Society for the instruction of the Jewish Children 
in* the pfoposed* Free School. T.he presiding Rabbi^ 
usually called their High Priest^ delivered two public 
discourses oti this subject ; abstracts from which have 
been printed in Hebrew and English, and circulated 
among the Jews. 

Abstract of an Exhortation delivered by the Reo> Solomon 
Herschel^ at the Great Synagogue^ Duke^s Place^ on 
SaXurday^ Jan. 3, A. M. 5567. 

Son of man J 1 have made thee a watchman unto the 
House of Israel; therefore hear the word at my mouthy 
and give them warning from me. — Ezek. iii. 17. 

** The Prophet is here properly entitled a watchman^ 
who is in duty bound to declare his prophetic inspira- 
tion, aTid is guilty of death if he withholds it. The 
Lord charges him likewise with the duty of a watch- 
man, who is to be on the look-out, as one standings 
guard on a tower, whence he may readily see any 
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danger approacliing to the city ; and, by his warning 
voice, save it from harm. 

^^ Thus it is the duty of him who is placed at the 
head of the house of Israel, to have a watchful eye over 
occurrences of the times, and to calculate their conse- 
quences ; so that any circumstance arising, however 
excellent it may appear at the time, yet if he perceive 
therein any distant danger, which may in the course of 
time break out, and make its end prove bitter, how-> 
ever sweet it seemed at the beginning,— it then be- 
comes his bounden duty to declare and forewarn the 
people, as much so as if God had actually sent him on 
such a particular mission ; in order that they may not 
blindly fall into a snare, like the deluded bird, who, 
whilst joyously feasting on the com, is unwittingly 
caught in the net. 

^^ I have placed thee as a watchman to the house of 
Israel;" i. e, to lookout on all occurrences, and fore- 
see their effects. *^ Hear the word at my mouth ;" i. e^ 
understand by the gift of comprehension given to you, 
all matters which shall come to your ears; and if you 
foresee any evil likely to follow from them unto the^ 
house of Israel, do not hesitate, but boldly " give them 
warning from me ;" i, e, you have my authority so to 
do, and to speak in my name. 

** Now, behold, it has pleased the Lord to direct 

me hither from afar, and placed me the Keeper of hi» 

> 

Vineyard; I must, therefore, send forth my voice. 
Attend, O ye children of Israel ! A new matter ha& 
appeared from a set of benevolent Gentlemen, of the 
Christian persuasion, who have proposed to open a Free 
School for the benefit of the Jewish Children^ of both 
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sexes. Nour, although according to appearance no- 
thing can be more praiseworthy than such pbilanthroi* 
pic kindness on their part, yet, after well considering 
the circumstance, and the good likely to arise there- 
from to us and our posterity (and every man who 
feareth God will well examine it, for it is no trifling 
thing) it appears likely to injure the principles of the 
Jewish religion ; and thus, instead of producing fruit, 
we gather shame. 

" I, therefore, feel myself under the necessity of 
warning you, both male and female parents, or guar- 
dians, who own the name of Israelites, and wish to be 
esteemed Members of our Communion, not too rashly 
to embrace this plan, nor to send your Children to the 
School establishing by those Gentlemen, until we shall 
have further and satisfactory information, and clear 
proofs of its utility, free from all idea of probable and 
distant evil. 

<< Then will you obtain the reputation of wisdom in 
the eyes of the lovers of truth and grace, among the 
nations ; and may it never quit you P' 

Abstract of a Second Exhortation delivered by the Reo. 
Sdhmon Herschel, at the Great Synagogue^ Duke*s 
Place, on Saturday j Jan, 10, A. M, 5567, after a Dis- 
course on Jeremiah xi. 18, 19. 

^< Blessed be the Lord our Grod, and GK)d of our 
fore&thers ! one sole, and indivisible, from eternity to 
eternity ! who has not withheld his grace from us since 
we have been his chosen people ; and who has not 
suffered any thing to escape our vigilance over the 
conservation of our holy religion. As I have had occa- 
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uoD ta exercise on tbe kst holy Sabbath, to forewarn 
«Fery one of our nation not to send any of their cbiU 
^ren to tbe ]iew)y-esta3>lisbed Free Sebool, instituted 
%y a soeiety of persqns who ace not of our religion, 
until we had, by a proper investigation, determined if to 
he completely from any fr^ee possible hixsm to the welfiire 
<>f our religion, as hath also been Iblly stated in a 
f>rinted abstract published for that purpose ; and which, 
i am happy to understand, has bad a proper and good 
4effect. 

^* Now, having since been fully conviixsed, through 
the means of a printed Sermon aud Address, published 
3>y the Directors of the Missionary Society, viz. That 
4he whole purpose of this seeming kind exertion is but 
an inviting snare, a decoying experiment to undermine 
•the props of our religion; and the sole intent of this 
institution is, at bottom^ only to^ entice innocent Jewish 
children, during their early and unsuspecting years, 
Arom the observance ^f the Law gI Moses ; and to era« 
«dicate the religion of. their Others and fmre^thers, — 

^^ Oo this account, I feel myself necessitated to cau- 
4ion tbe congregation in general, that no one do send^ 
or allow to be sent, any child, whether male or female, 
•Jto this or any such school, established by strangers to 
our religion; nor, likewise, into any Silnday School of 
ithat nature. 

^^ AU such persons, therefore, who shall act ^contrary 
to this prohilNtion, whether male or female, will be 
considered as if tbey bad themselves ' forsaken their 
feligion, and been baptized; and shall lose all titl^to 
idle name of Jewsf and forfeit all claims on the coiy 
gregation, both in life and death. 

VOL. Ji. y 
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f^ Every one, who fearetb God, ig hereby reminded 
of bis duty to warn e^ery one who may be ignorant gt 
these circumstanees, and acquaint him thereof, that he 
may escape the snare laid to . entangle him. Thus jooay 
we hope to see the days when the name of the only 
God will be hallowed, and the Lord will be one, and ' 
Ins name one ! Amen.'* 
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^ JVIr. Lyndall has, of late, displeased some of the 
most fashionable purveyors of evangelical religion ; 
and, owing to this line of conduct, is no longer per-* 
mitted to,* &c. &c; — Page 192. 

Can the Managers of O***,** s***** chapel deny 
the charge — or, will they get the Reverend John Town* 
send to exonerate them from it }■ — that they actually 
did, some months since, dismiss the Rev. Mr. Lyndall, 
(formerly engaged by them as quarterly lecturer), be- 
cause be was too plain for their taste, and, besides 
this offence, had ventured to hint, during his last ser- 
mon, some doubts whether the true gospel was often 
preached to them ? Behold one effect of that * new 
power, springing up in the churches,* which Dr. Col- 
ly er well regrets ! Lode at the sitmttion in which these 
sectarists would place theministers whom they hir^.-^ 
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Must not ^uch preachers be ^ dumb dogs,^ or else bark 
on the pinch? 

What is the revolution which time hath \\TOUght in 
the place where Toplady once was heard ? — Is the same 
gospel there preached as it was ? Are the discourses of 
Mr. Lyndall, or die Managers of this Chapel, to blame? 
^' Being at Woolwich, a few days since (July the 4tb, 
1810), and understanding that the Annual Meeting of 
the Ministers in Kent (Annual Association of Indepen- 
dent Ministers) was to be holden in that place, and 
also that some of the D&ns were to exhibit on.the.ooca- 
sion, and being disengaged from business," writes. a 
Correspondent in the Gospel Magazine for August^ 
'^ I attended on the performances. The lirst harangue* 
that I heard, was from a Mr. Townsend (Pastor of Ja*- 
maica.Row Meeting in Rotherhithe, and leading Minis^ 
ter of Orange-Street Chapel), in which there were 5«7mer 
ff9od things jumbled with a profiision of pemUious stuff, 
jic. &c. I confess. Sir, here was enough to satisfy me, 
or, rather, to. send me away, dissatisfied, and pityiqg a 
crowd of blind sinners, who seemed tamely. to follow 
the directions of a blind guide." " Now, from this 
specimen of divinity," continues the same correspoui- 
^ent, commetating on the Ministers who preach in 
connection with the Rev, Mr, Townsend, " we may 
jairly infer that the light is darkened in their Tabemaicle^ 
^nd that the veil remains iintaken away in the reading 

K 

of Moses, every Sabbath there ; that the veil of t)ie 
covering is still c^t oyer the face of the people; t^tat^ 
under such letter-preaching, the Ignorant w^l reoqaia 
ignorant ; the Formalist will settle on his lees, content, 
iP^ithQut feeling the power ; the Pharisee will swell with 

y 2 
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a Tain conceit of his supposed excellenoe ; the Hypo^ 
crite will be made two^fold more the child c^hell, and 
real moarners most be made more sad ; Inquirers will 
be greeted the wrong way ; the brqised-reed will be 
ground between die upper and the nether mitt-stone of 
duties and curses, and the hongf y soul starved to a mere 
skdeton ; and, if that Scripture be true-^' there shall 
be Uke pri^est like people,' truly they are in a (Mtifiol 
pK(^ there } all groping in the dark, as men without 
eyes. And, what piust the end of these things be ?'* 

What must we, indeed, think of this ? If Mr. Town^ 
send should happen to be a motley preacher of the 
Gos((el of Christ -, if he should turn Out to haye ^ jum-^ 
Ued a profusion of pernicious stuff, with some goo4 
things,* and if also, with this penrerseness of Bund, he 
is known as a faroarite minister with the Managers oi 
Orange*street Ch^)el, why, then, Ae wonder ceases, 
strange as it seems, that they dismissed Mr« Lyndall 
Jfirom the Chapel of Orange-street He was too Uunt, 
stem man ! and lost bis post. All must he calm, and 
soft, and still. Religion must, at home, le^o on the arm 
of her < Managers ;' nor can she stir tbence, but as sent 
by her < Directors ! !^ Mechanics and speculators must 
manage and direct our theologians and^missionanes! 
The causeof Mr, Lyndall's ^smissd ia but top plain, 
' Prophecy not unto us right things, i^ieak unto ua 
mooth things, prophecy deceits,' is the kmgui^e q£ 
^ the rebellious children ' of all ages and nations and 
tongue^r-of the rebel oftpring of ErangeKcism^ as wett 
ffl of ^ud^iara. 
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' Ancient seat of learniog and religion.^-»-Page dOO. 



HOMERTON ACADEMY. 

Perhaps the following particulars respecting this 
Academy, will be considered as no improper appendage 
to the present work : they are contained in a Letter, 
dated from Cheltenham, September 1801, written by 
the Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith, siiice become the Di^ 
vinity Tutor at Bomerton. 

^ This Seminary is by far the most aAcient of the 
tame kind ampng Protestant Dissenters. It was founded 
in the year HSO; and afterwards received the access 
sion of the Fund^Board Academy, which had subsisted 
from the very times of the Ejected Ministers* It was 
established soleh/ for the preparation of truly pious and 
holy young men, for the more useful discharge of the 
gospel ministty ; and, through the preserving care of 
Divine Mercy, it has njever swerved from its original 
sound and scriptural principles. 

< The number of student^, during the latter part of 
the past session, was sixteen. Besides the attention 
paid^to the advancement of Classical Learning, and its 
application to Biblical and general Criticism, Lectures 
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are delivered in Natural Philosophy, Natural History, 
Logic, the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Rhetoric, 
the Study of General History ; and Divinity in its scrip- 
tural extent, its ample evidence, and its practical im- 
portance. In addition to the lectur^ of the regular 
tutors, the students enjoy the instructions of an eminent 
professor of elocutions The time appropriated to these 
studies yaries, according to the previous advantages of 
the pupils : it may be only three years and a half, or it 
may be prolonged to six years. Among the tiitors who 
have laboured in this long-established and extensively 
useful institution, oectir the names o7 Dr. Ridgley, Dr. 
A. Taylor, Mr. Hubbard ; Drs. Marryatt, Conder, 
Walker^ Gibbons, Davies, Fisher *, Mr. Fell, and Mr. 
Berry.' 

Homerton Academy having been thoroughly re- 
paired, improved^ and enlarged. Two Sermons were 
preached before the Friends and Supporters.of the same, 
by Drs. Winter and CoUyer, on the completion ,of the 
Extensive Repairs and Improvements of the Premisesyr 
Wednesday,. December the 1 1 tb , I S ll-. | 



da 



^They must aspire to win souls^'and not to delight 
the town.' — Page 204; 

^ Lethargy in the congregation, usually commences 
by death in the pulpit. If you do not appear to feel> 
if you do not really feel — ^you never can impress others. 
Strive to feel your subject ; and I will answer for its 
effect iipon the hearers. Four animaiipnf your enirgy.^ 
,your interest, will d^use themselves in coertf direction : 
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1/ou will see them kindling in every^e, and reflectedfrom 
countenance to counteimnce,^ 

• 

See the Charge delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Thomas Raffles^ Thursday^ June 22^ 1809; by the 
Rev. William Bengo Collyevj Z), Z?. of Peckharh. 



' Exchanged the barrenness of Hammersmith, for thQ 
fecundity of Liverpool/ — Page 206. 

Wednesday, May the 27th, 1812, the New Chapel, 
in Great George-street, Liverpool, (the foundation- 
stone whereof had been laid by the late Rev. Thomas 
Spencer on the 17th of April, 1811,) was publicly De- 
dicated to the Worship of God; The solemn Services 
of this interesting day, and of the morning following,' 
will, it is said, long be'rcmembered in Liverpool; and 
by the numerous individuals who flocked iVom the 
surrounding country, to witness the scene. 

The service of Dedication was introduced by the 
ReVi Mr. Charrier,of Bethesda-Chapel, Liverpool, who, 
after reading an appropriate portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, prayed: the Rev. William Jay, 'of Bath, then 
preached, from — They shall prosper that looe Thee; 
and the Rev. Mr. Lister, of Lime-Street Chapel, Liver- 
pool, closed the service of the morning. Vast crowds 
bad assembled at evening-time ; and, although con- 
. structed for the accommodation of upwards of 2000 
people, many were unable to obtain entrance into the 
New Chapel. After the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Black- 
burn, bad read from the Scriptures, and also prayed. 
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ilic Reverend Dr. CoUyer^ of Peckham^ preached, £touk 
— God is love r and the Rev. Mr. Kershaw condoded^ 
with prayer. The .collections, on die occasiw, vrere- 

DrmiHficently great*- 



SETTH^G APART 

TffE REK THOMAS^ RAFFLES. 

' Thursday, May 28, a large Congregation had coa^ 
vened*; when die Rev. Thomas Raffes was solemnly 
set apart to the pasjtoral office over the Church assem-^ 
bling hi jGreat George-4treet, Liverpool. 

Having read the suitable portions of Holy Scripture^ 
the Rev. Mr. Sharp, of St. Helen's, now solemnly aqd' 
affectionately eommitted both Pastor and People to- 
God ! Dr. Collyer then del/ivered a most impressive 
Sermon, from these words-r-JFynai^, Srefhren, pr^for 
»$, £Cc And thus concluded the most affecting solem* 
nities of these memorable days. 

Upon this ^wful but grateful occasion,, the dear de- 
parted youth (Rev. T. Spencer) whose hand laid the 
foundation of the edifice then dedicated to God, was 
not, this account states, forgotten,-^his nahie was pro- 
nounced with affection, and embalmed with many a; 
tear; whilst the friends of religion saw with gratitude 
feba( great work rapidly advancing, which his short, but 
extraordinary, qainistry was honoured to' begin. 
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* Afi excellent profeasioo/ Ixjc* — Page 205. 

Considering the s^phete in which the Eeverend Tho- 
mas Raffles now moves, and is liJcely to more, it fnay 
not be unseasona:ble to sobjoifi the Confession of hi9 
Faith, deltFered at his Ordination, in June iS09.-^ 

* it is scarcely necessary for me to ^y/ declares' 
Mr. Raffles, ' that 1 hdlieve in the existence of a su^ 
preme and infinite Being, without p^ris or 'peBsions,-*r 
pure, independent, essential spirit^-^^xisting from all 
eternity to all eternity ,-''-^e first cause and last end of 
all things-^pervading, sustaining, controuling the uni- 
verse, with its afllairs,, which is itself the production of 
his power and skill. This Being I call Gob. His ex^ 
istence «id much of his character and perfections, I 
conceive, may be gathered from the works of his hands^ 
so that, they are without excuse, who even from the 
frame of nature, bearing as it does such evident mai'k» 
of wise contrivance and design, do not perceive 'his 
eternal power and godhead. But although much may 
be gathened from the volume of nature concerning thfi» 
infinite Beings yet man is lefl to a great degree in un- 
certainty and doubt as to the obligatio/is by which he 
is bound to him,--<'the way in which he will be wof<« 
shipped^^ — ^how, when offended, he may be ^peased, 
•*^nd what shall be his condition in anoth^ worid, if 
there be, as every thing conspires to assure him that 
there is, a state of existence beyond the grave. Henee, 
Chen, the desirableness and necessity of a divine rei^ 
lation — ^to answer these important enquiries, and clearly 
to make known the Will of God to man. Such a reve- 
htion, I believe, God has, in mercy, given to the world 
'hj tibe lips and in the writings of holy and inspired men. 
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collected and preserved in what are called, the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. To this I pay 
the utmost deference, and the profoundest respect, as 
the Word of Grod : — able to make one wise to salvation : 
—the only infallible, rule of faith, and certain guide of 
conduct: — ^perfect and complete in all its parts-^and 
fully adequate to the several purposes for the accom* 
plishmentof which it was designed. 

^ From this source I learn, that the God, the reality 
and nature of whose existence, the visible creatipn ob- 
scurely teaches,^-is strictly speaking ON£, yet^ that in 
the unity of the godhead, there are three persons, 
separate and distinct, and not merely, attributes or 
offices; — this "doctrine I firmly believe, because it is 
plainly Revealed in Scripture, — although I am free to 
acknowledge that it is beyond my comprehension, as 
some of the subjects of revelation of necessity must be^ 
-^^hat being a revelation ftom an infinite to a finite 
mind. 

" < By, and in the image of this Being, I believe Man 
to have been created — pure and perfect, possessing the 
approbation and enjoying the friendship of his Creator, 
with every thing necessary to the constitution of a 
moral agent, or accountable creatiure ; and therefore 
c^>able of falling. — I believe that at length, yielding to 
the force of temptation, he did actually transgress the 
divine command) and falling from his original state of 
rectitude and purity, did lose the image and forfeit the 
&vour of God : — and, standing as their federal head,--^ 
did involve his posterity in the guilt, and consequences 
of his Fall : hence that, the human race is become 
corrupt-^possessing from infancy, a bias to that which 
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is«yil, aodan aversion from that v^hich k holy and 
good.. 

^ But) as Gody-who is infinite rn mercy, did foresee 
what should thus come to pass, i believe 4;hat from aU 
eternity, he determined. the Salvation of our fallen race : 
but, as, on the other hand, his justice demanded, either 
from the guilty or from a substitute^ an Atonement equal 
to the eistent and enormity of the crime they had com'" 
mitted, and as the claims of justice could not be disre-^ 
garded or lost, and as man was unable to render the 
[Satisfaction they demanded, Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, the sedond Person in the adorable Trinity, 
riot from compulsion^ but of his aum willf generously 
offered himself as. that substitute,- by his perfect obe- 
dience to render satisfaction for the law which we had 
broken, and by the shedding of his blood to make ftrH 
atonement for our guilt. This I believe, in the fulness 
of time he accomplished, taking the human nature into 
mysterious union with the divine. This atonement I 
believe God the Father did graciously accept,. and that 
•mich acceptance,' on his part, was signified by the Resur- 
rection of Jesiis from the grave, and his ascensdon to 
Heaven: where I believe he now sits at the right hand 
of (xod, performing tbe part of a' gracious mediator, by 
whom we have access to a throne of grace, and through 
whom we are graciously received. , 

< I believe tbat, as in the affidrs of his moral govern- 
ment and providence^ G^ uniformly acts from a plan 
weH ordered and arranged, and leaves nothing in un- 
certainty to be ordered by the circuihstahces of tbe 
moment, so he. does not depart from thii, his usual 
Baethod vOf procedure,. in the operations, of his graco*-* 
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and therefore, thst tbe persons irtio should eirentually 
participate in the blessings of that atonement, were 
also prendetennined and ordained--*'! believe all such will 
be, in due time, broaght to the knowledge of Christ, 
and finally sared-^hat in such, a change is uniformly 
wrought, denominated in scripture a New Birth, con*" 
aisting in a thorough fenotation of. all the powers of 
the mind, producing, as its fruit, holtnesa in all the 
actions of the life,-H:hat to accomplish this change, 
is tbe peculiar office of tbe Holy Spirit-^that wherever 
lie has graciously oommenced a work like this, he will 
most assuredly cdmplete it,--and, though the Indi- 
Tidual may be aufibred occasionally to fall, will provide 
for his eventual and final Perseverance. , 

< I believe, however, that in preaching the gospel, 
its invitations are to be published.indiscriminately taall, 
'^--diat, m this connection^ we have little or nothing to 
do with the decrees of God-^that they do by no means 
destroy the accountability of man,-*«*that he who rejects 
the Saviour, does it with the fuU consent of his will, 
and is therefore aa culpable as though no such declteea 



< A number of believers united in the fiiith and order 
of the gospel, I consider as a €hurch*-^tbat in the 
church there are two dasses of officers, and but two-^ 
bishops, or pastors ; and deacons*— The former to over- 
see the spiritual, the latter the temporal afiairs of the 
church ; that tbefe officers, each individual chut ch has a 
right to chuse for itself,«<^and that no other church has 
a right to interfere, except in a way of firiendly council 
and advice.— In the church, I believe, there are two 
standing erdhiances, Qaptism and the Lord's Supper^^^ 
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Btptiftm to be administered to ail wbo profesa Faith in 
Christy and their loflspring^-^the Lord^s Sapper to be 
reedred by all who profess love to the Redeemer, h» 
commemoration of his Ix>ve to them. 

^ I believe in the immortality of the sout-— the ex* 
istence of a future state of rewards and punishment»-«- 
the general Resurrection and the final Judgment/— I an* 
ticipate the elevation of the Saviour^s tribunal| arowod 
which, all nations shall be gathered, when the ways of 
Grod shall be fully vindicated^— when the mysteries of 
his providence shall be unravqJIed-'-and each individual 
receive his doom according to his character and worics 
«*-and that the bliss of the righteous and the torments 
of the wicked, will be alike eternal.* 
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/ Spencer is succeeded by Raffles**— -Page 206. 

llie present Writer has been induced to preserve 
some remarks made by him on the preaching ci the 
late 

during the Autumn of 18iO. He indulges in this not 
because such passing remarks on Mr. Spencer*s pulpit 
talents are presumed to be as valuable as the ofumions 
of those ministers who have since favoured the world 
with their sentiments respecting that eminent preacher, 
but principally as the subjoined Sketch attempts to 
retain the living features of Jiis genhis, anterior even 
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to his settlement at Liverpool; and wheki, therefore,' 
the prensatjarity of his dissolution ctald have had na 
iofluenoe in forming an estimate of his ininisterial 
worth. 



If any judgmebt may be formed of the Hoxton Stuv 
dents (observed the Writer) from the promising abili- 
ties of the Subject of this Sketch, it was not without 
xeason that the Visitors of that Academy congratulated' 
its subscribers aikl supporters on the growing talents of 
those who were training within its walls.-*-— ' The under- 
signed (Alexander Waugh, A.M. and the Rev. John 
Humphrys, and W. B. CoUyer, D.D.) having had the 
satisfaction of being present at the Examination of the 
Students in the Hoxton Academy/ affirms the Report 
for 1809, ^beg to express their satisfaction on that 
occasion. The whole of the exercise, reflecting high 
honpur on the ability of the tutors and the diligence of 
the students, afforded a pledge to the churches of si 
rising ministry furnished with promising talents, and 
respectable literary attainments.' Talents are accordr? 
ingly considered indispensable in preachers. ' It wa:^ . 
recommended to th^ Ministers,' subjoins this report, 
* that when they discovered any Candidates far the 
Mtmsify, they should, if possible, attend to the im^ 
praoemerU of their minds, and the exercise of their 
talentSy previous to their being reccMnmended to the 
Academy.* 

Evangelical seminaries will be found to have some 
ministerial advantages which are not met with in our 
episcopal universities, The evangelical instructor keeps 
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in. view the great point to which his instructions ulti- 
mately tend. Intdlectual improvement is not bis lead- 
ing aim, although this he does not neglect ; his students 
must all be clerically accomplished. These are there- 
fore educated to preach; They are soon taught to 
preach, and soon sent out to preach; and, thus, they 
preach well. Preaching is the object of their wishes \ 
preaching is the crowning of their studies. 

.Do not the seminaries of the establishment here come 
short ? Without any exercise preparatory to the 
pulpit-'^is not even the rotatory reading of prayers, 
customary at the universities, considered by the colle- 
gians as an unmeaning drudgery, which cannot be too 
soon got over ; and which would subject a serious stu^ 
dent, who should read them, as they ought to be read, 
to the insupportable ridicule of his fellows ? Sufficient 
solicitude is here evinced respecting the literary advance- 
ment of the youthful learner, of the rising preacher ; 
but, notwithstanding this admission, have we not too 
much cause to say, adopting the reproof of Christ to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ' these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone?.' 

Another incidental defect of our ecclesiastical esta^ 
blishment, and for which there seems no cure, arises 
entirely from the laity possessing patronage. Hence, 
indeed, it is that such numbers fly to the church, for the 
sak^ of mere bread, who had else rather trod the wallas 
of active life. Fathers have livings to give; and, there- 
fore, their sons mu^t be parsons. Hiere then is one of 
those ministerial imperfections from which the dissenting 
candidates are on the whole more free. Property holdsi 
out to these few indpcemqntsf to take qp with the m\r(i^ 
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trjr. Ambition may at fint prompCi sooeie few o^ them 
to preach ^ but wfao can tire loag by the mere hreatb 
of popidarity } The man of God must ha¥ e hii heart 
in his wovky * spend and be spent,^ or he witt ftop short 
i» it for want of heart! Dissentefs will be foond radier 
to wish to see their sons any thifg but thek mimsters^ 
Henee the lot of these, when they preachy has been 
their own choice. 

Thus would it mostly be with the clergymen of the 
church of thia land, — as it ought to be ! — had their 
fiiends none of its patronage, and did not fathers plan 
for sons. ' The Church,' as Lord Bacon once said, ^h 
the Eye of England ; and if there be a speck or tw^ in 
the eye, we endeavour to take them off, though he 
wece a strange occulist who would pull out the eye^' 
Still it should seem both desirable and practicable to 
take off the specks. The light of the botfy (says Jesoa 
Christ) isthe eyti tf therefore thine eye be singky thy 
whole body shall he fuA of light I 

The Rev. Mr. Spenc^, who suggested to my mind 
the preceding thoughts, resides principally at the Acau 
demy at Hoxton ; where, I find, he was one of the three 
Students who this year (June the 20th, 1910) deUvered 
the customary anniversary orations, before the Sup* 
porters of the Institution, in the Chapel adjoining it 
Whatever may have been the . < etaential difference ' ba^ 
tween ^ the interior of Homerton and Hoxton ;* while 
the latter college shall produce preachers like the ]pr&* 
sent preacher, while, ^ reflecting high honour upon the 
ability of the tutors and the diligence of the students,' 
it affords the prospect of ministers thus ^ fiirnidied with 
promising talents and respectable attainment^,* Hoxtoa 
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must rank high amongst places of clerical iiistruction. 
Spencer will divide the pulpit with Cbllyer. He may 
do. more than this — should strength and health last-^hH 
may snatch it from him. Let him not misilnderstand 
me in tbi^. Pious diamsels may not be seen gadding 
afiter him; but manly christians will flotik to his pulpit 
labours. 

The faults of this youthful preacher aire thosie o( 
youth. He is too high at first; and too warin, and 
qiiick. His zeal breaks out at onbe, and seems to brook 
no curb. Were he to commence sedatisly and quitd 
cool, he might preach with more ease; and, though 
with less rant, as he would gradually kindle, with more 
weight. His voice has some fine and full tones, which, 
did he not strain it so high, would break, and touch, and 
melt the soul. Preachers should thaw^ not less than 
freeze, the hearts of their hearers. 
. His action is simply .fine. Frequent preaching Will 
give more grace and force to the present preacher. 
Feeling is the best source of action ; and, since he feels 
the great truths which it is his lot tcLpfeach, this feeU 
ing, instructed by experience, will impart an oratorical 
.efficaciousness to hiis gestures* • 
. : His language is perspicuous^ yet {)oli^bed ^ and, pos^ 
sessing a fine imagination, he seems to delight in occa^ 
^ionally introducing poetry as the impressive auxiliary 
of theology. Let him not too frequently endeavour, 
notwithstanding the high respectability of his attain^* 
ments, the difficult and dangerous art of aposti'ophisin^ 
ibe gteat redeeming and ascended Head of the Church! 
Eloquence seldom can soar to this awfiil eminence. < 

Uncommon commendation is due to those rising 

VQL.IL 2 
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divines who prove tbeir true theological acqairementiv 

Mr*. Speocer is amongst these. He ippeato ta hvm 

thought much, thinking for himself,- and thus to haw 

studied well. Already he can elucidate ' the Scriptures' 

by facts; and faets by the Scriptures.' Let him judi^ 

ciously continue ^to catch the manners' and pursukfr 

of the generation in which he Uves, and ^ bring them 

to the touchstone of the word of God T Thus taught 

JesQs, who yet ^qx>ke as never man spake/ Thiuk 

likewise taught the eloquent and accomplished Paul^ 

when, addressing the Athenians, he reprobated their in^ 

acription < to the unknown God/ 

Onesimus. 



The lossr of this preacher wiU be long fek*--^' 
Page 187. 

' The sensation excited by the sudden removal of this 
youHg man, aceompanied widi sixrh aifecting circttUb- 
vtamees, has not subsided, nor abated, as we are inforBK- 
ed,' aays the Rev^Mr. Hall, ^ much of its force. Tho 
event, which haa drawn* so great ar degree of attentien^ 
has been weU improved in several excellent dtsooiurse^ 
on the occasion. The uoeqoalled admu»tion he ex- 
cited while living, and the deep and univeml coMens 
expressed at his deal^ demonstrate him to have Wm 
no ordifliaiy character v but one of those rare specttneM 
of human nature, which the great Author of it prodaoea^ 
at distant intervals, and exhibits for a moment, whMe 
he is hastening to make tAem up amongst his jemcb* 
The high hopes entertained of this admirable ynutb^ 
and the shook, approaching to coostematteii^ eenneiied 
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b>f his' death, wiU, probably^ reimnd die classical reader 
offebv ifiiniitabie Knes.of VirgiKon Mareellus-^. 

O jMtt^ Uigeiitem Inctum ne fpaere tiioraiii» 
Osteodent terris hnnc tantnai fata^ nequ6 ultra 
sinenf. 



« The writer of this,' adds the Rev. Mr. Hall, " deeply 
l«igret» his^ ner^r having had an- (^portuni<y of witnes»* 
iiig his extraordinary powers; but Arom all he has^ faeani 
from' the best judges, he can entertain no doidit — that 
Us talent9^^4n the pulpit were imrivalled, and that, had 
htrlife been spaned, he would, in all probability, have 
cavried the talent of preaching to a greater perfection 
than- it ever attained^ at least in this kingdom. His 
eloquence appears to have been of the purest stamp^^ 
eflfoctivey not ostentatious— K^ensisting less- in- the strik- 
ing preponderance of any one quality, requisite, to form 
a» public q>eaber^^ than- in>an exquidte combination of 
Item all; whence resulted aa extraordinary power of 
impression, which was greatly aided by a natural and 
ongestic elocutit^n^ To these eminent endoWfW^^^he 
added, from the unanimous^ testimony- of those who. 
ktv^iir. him best^ a humiUty and modesty, whidl*^ while 
ihey oonoealed w. great part of his excellencies (potA 
bimsdfi rendered them die more engaging and attnic* 
dve. Wh«i we reflect on these circumstsinces, we need 
the less wonder at the passionate concern eipcited hf 
his deaths for it may be truly said of him, as df 8& 
Steqphen^ 'that devout men- made great lamentatfon 
ever him.* 

&e- tim Nate to a Disamrse on the Discoimtgenienia 
jfmdi Support qf the Ckrutum^ JUtmter; Mioerti 
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to the Sep. James Bobertson^ at Ms Ordmatian ever 
the Independent Churchj atStreiien^ Warwickskire :^ 
hf Robert HaU. 
Whether, according to the original edition' of Mr. 
lUPs Discouragements and Supports of tfie Christian 
Minister, vre term it, speaking of preaching, ^ the art of 
pfetching,* or, with more propriety as well as felicity 
of style, cheerfully following his corrected edition, 
esteem it to be ^the talent of preaching;' it will be 
readily acknowledged, by those 'judges' who heard 
bim, that the Bev. Th<»ias Spencer, ' had his life been 
qpared, would, in all probability,^ have carried the talent 
of preaching ' — if not ' to a greater perfection than it 
eyer attained' — to a pitch of excellence rarely witness- 
ed, in this, or any other, country. 

Probably there have flourished but few preachers who* 
at all equalled his exordiums, which were original, and 
striking ; sententious,^ and most impressive* He caught 
die attention of his auditors at once ;- and he preserved 
it as happily to^ the last. 

ImagiDation and seoubflity, combined with greaS 
judfgoient, distinguished his discourses. His features 
woe not striking till his feelings had become animated^ 
wbw> however, his face, like thatt>f Mofl^, shone; and 
accompanied by an easiness and dignity of gesticuk^ 
tion not to be described, his ' power of impression * was 
univotnlly felt. He would be heard> and he was 
heard. 

Considering the extraordinary qualifications of this 
youthful preacher, who had not quite completed his 
twenty-firBt year when he died, we cannot wonder • tbat 
jkisloss was so seriously and generally regretted^ or that 
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the e£Fects of it are still impressed on the affectionate 
•remembrance of his congregation. He had just laid^ 
surrounded by multitudes, the foundation-stone of a 
more noble and extensive edifice for Divine Worship, 
when, scarcely four short months elapsed, he was called 
to ford the stream of death, and hasten to the eternal 
tegions of rest and bliss! — Surely he numbered with 
those whom God seems in haste to ^ make up amongst 
his jewels V Onesimus. 



The following particulars have been coUected from 
,two of the Funeral Sermons preached on the -occasion 
of tbe * much-lamented * death of Mr. Spencer ; and, 
chronologically arranged, are here detailed nearly in 
/the words of the Ministers narrating them. ^ 

Thomas SPEMCfiR was bom on^the first of January, 
4791, at Hertford, where bis father still resides, and is 
« valuable member of the church under the pastord 
care of the Rev. Charles Maslen. ' It was my happi- 
fiess,' says Mr. Spencer, in an account of himself, dated 
Harwich, Nov. 10, 1806, < to be born of parents who 
maintaiBed a regard for piety, and the fear of Grod ; by 
them I was, from my infancy, taught to read the Scrip- 
tures, leather with other books of a serious nature. I 
think I may safely say, that from my childhood I Sdt 
some more than common impressionson my mind,wilh 
respect to the existence and perfections of God, the 
^1 and awfril consequences of sin, and the advantages 
ef being religious, &c. As I grew rather older, I be- 
gan to peispeive some excellencies in rd^on ; and lo 
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«nyy the happiness, which l bdie^ed ssrious people 
enjoyed.' 

At a very early period of life, Thomas Spencer dis^ 
jfibyed indications of genius, and piety ; and 4iscover^ 
fm inclination towards the engagenients^of the Cbcistjaii 
iMinistry. * Something more than eleven years agQ 
,(i?99~l»(X0 I wisnt to Hertford/ says the Seir. Wii^ 
hai^ IlK>by« in bis Funeral Discourse for hiniy ^tbe 
place of his nativity, and there I hi^ the pfeaaute i4 
seeing him. Even then, like another Timothy, he was 
well instructed in the Scriptures ; and, though little 
more than nine years of age, his heart was set on the 
christian ministry ; and he ha4 begun to compose his 
little hymns i^nd ^rmons, in both Nvhicb he gave the 
inost promising indications of future celebrity.* Though 
Mr. Spencer hifuself informs us that he afterwards 
f destroyed \hese little pieces of poetry on sacred sulvr 
jeets/ he ^ did not give up making verses.* 

Bdbg, at lengtib, introdnced to the notice ^ <.Ae 
Rev. Joseph Smidb^ ctf Mftnefaester, 'Aen «m ^ rait to a 
loriative at Hertford, he ivas so iimpvessed widi tfae«a|K 
pearanof and conversatipn of young Speenery aa to he 
induced to express hia wishes respeoting him to Mr% 
Thoama Wilson^ Treasurer of Hoxtoa ^iM^ad^my . fHar^ 
ing now attained to tha age of fourtcaot bis parenUt 
bovrever, deemed it expedient to provide iat J|tm jqiim 
legulaf aoipbyment; and accocdtfigly pbuaad Jiim lun^ 
#er the friendly care of Mr. Thodey in the. Boultry, 
vfaere, in the avocations of business, he spent a &V 
ponths. 

Puring this time, Mr. Wilson having h^ oppasta.^ 
|i|tieB of coiiifeiiiBg with him, and veoeiving Jiddkiona^ 
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ttttioiony iu his furour, was led to indulge pleasing 
anticipations ef his future usefulness. In conjunction', 
therefore, with a few friends in Manchester,. Mr. Wilsoft 
placed him, for a year, under the care of the Rei^ 
William Hordle, fomerly of Hoxton, now of HarwiGb ; 
who, at the expiration of that term, expressed such Bail 
satisfictioa with Mr> Spencer^s growing piety and pro^ 
misiag talents, tuid so cordially recommended him to 
ilie Patsonage of the Gonmiittee of Hoxton Academy^ 
diat be was immediatdy received as a Student, althou^ 
Jie hud not completed his 16th year. * While he was 
•under my roof/ affirms the Rev. William Hordle, 
^ preaching and preachers were the constaiit topics >of 
liis dtsconrae; and those studies which had an imme« 
4iate refio^ence to them, were his delight. His remark* 
eble gift in prayer, though then i)nly just turned of flf^ 
ikeen, astonished and pleased all who heard him. He 
usually took bis turn in leading the devotions of our 
ttttle family ; and in .his attendance on my ministiy, t 
liave somotimes seen the {selings of his beart, in the 
tears tbat gushed from his^ye^^ 

His academical course at Hoxton, Mr. Spencer pro*, 
eecuted wiA the true i^irit of a student looking forward 
3ko tbia interesting and arduous duties of the Gospel 
Midistqr* V«ry frequent and gratifying were the4>cciu 
aions^wbicfa called fonb the avjDwal of wiurm approba*-, 
tion, oo ecKamioing the specimens bfi {produced of talents 
j.«.cttteivated with diligence, exhibited with modesty^ 
and adorned with piety. During the last two ycan^if 
liis residence at Hoxton, be was very frequently «nr 
engaged in preaching in London and its vidniQr. < % 
iKipe/ asserted Mr.Spencer, < that my reasons for 
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ing to be a Labourer in the Lord's Vineyard are lin- 
cere ; and, that they do not spring from any improper 
motives. If I should be called into it^ I pray that I 
may be kept £uthful, and never shuD to declare the 
whole counsel of God. As I know something of the 
excellency of the ways of wisdom, I am anxious that 
my fellow-mortals may be partakers of the same grace; 
and that they may be brought to know God, and ex* 
perience the riches of divine love and mercy in Christ 
Jesus: and if God should so honour me^ as to make me 
an instrument in his hand, of doing them real good^ 
how happy should I be — ^how willing to endure hanL- 
sbips for Jesus' sake! As I trust God has given me a 
desire to act for lus glory, and I know that he is glor 
rified in the salvation of sinners, I am willing, if he 
should call me to the wori^, I am willing, I say, to en- 
gage in it. I am aware, that it is an arduous and a 
difficult work, yet, from these principles, I would fiuti 
be a faithful Minister of Jesus Christ* When about to 
quit the scene of his academic studies, Mr. I^pencer 
gave a parting Address, in ttle Chapel of the Evangelic 
cal Academy at Hoxton, amidst the Students, founded 
on those remarkable expressions of the aposde. Saint 
Psul— iVbn^ ef these things nuae me; neither count Img 
Ufe dear unto myself j so that I might fnish rmf course 
with jajfy and the Ministry which J have receioed rf the 
Lnd Jesus^ to testify the Gospei of the Grace of God I 

He had but just finished his academical studies at 
B«»xtoDy and scarcely seen his twentieth year, when .he 
neeived an unanimous invitation from a Coiqrr^^atiae 
of Diusuiters at Liverpool, to labour in that large and 
IpqpiikNis towfi ; which, after deliberating seiioosiy oa 
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the subject, and consulting many of bis friends, be 
accepted, commencing bis stated ministry, accordingly, 
on Supday tbe 3d of February, 1811* Writing from 
Liverpool, on Saturday the 2nd9 ^^ & friend in London, 
— ^ I am safely arrived,^ says Mr. Spencer, ' at tbe. 
Kcene of my friture labours. My journey, though long, 
was far less irksome than any one I have before under- 
taken ; the roads were bad ; this made us late in our 
arrival at Liverpool ; we did not reach \% till a quarter ' 
before twelve last evening. Tbe short time that I have 
yet spient, bere^ has been quite pleasant — it has been 
happy: the serious people of tbe Congregation have 
already paid me many kind and christian attentions. 
With tbe blessing of the Master whom I serve, I ex* 
pect,^ asserts tbe preacher, ^ to-morrow, a very delight- 
ful Sabbath: my best feelings for tbe glory of our 
Lord, and the increase of his kingdom,* will, I hope, be 
more strongly excited than ever they have yet been. 
* / cannot but thinks that the Head of the Church has some 
great Wort to accomplish ^ Liverpool; and tbe desire 
of my. heart b, that I may be the instrument employed 
in effecting it.' He afi:erwards says, describing his 
accommodations at Liverpool, May tbe 13th, 1811. < I 
am much pleased with my lodgings : the situation is 
so retired and .beautiful, that it is every tiling I can 
wish.* 

Possessed of a fine imagination, chastened by solid 
judgment, and endowed with extraordinary powers of 
eloquence, he was admirably adapted to the sphere in 
which he was fixed. Newington Chapel, in which he 
officiated, was literally crammed with attendants; wbilsl^ 
Y^ry many^ unable to press in with the crowd? wei^ 
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compelled to return nnaecoininodated. His popnlaril^ 
wis not merely die empty applause of the undtscemiiig 
mukitodt^ who scarcely know what they admire ; or, 
who, whibt they applaud the man, continue regardloflB 
«{ his counsds. The most judicious most approved 
hisdiseourses; and his ministry was attended with the 
happiest eflects on the hearts, and in the conduct, df 
numefous individuals. So great was the impression 
soon produced on the public mind, that the expediency 
of erecting a new and spacious chapel ;was universdfy 
iadmittad ; and die subscriptions were so liberal that itii^ 
dimensions of the building were determined to betto 
Um than ninety^six feet in length, and sixty^ix in 
breadth, 

Aceordtngly, on Wednesday, April 17, Mr. Spencer 
laid the fodndattonHEftone of the New Chapel, in Great 
George Street, Liverpool ; and gave an appfopriate 
AcUress to liiose who had assembled. * Yesterday/ 
writes Mr. Spetioer, in a Letter dated tbe subs^uent 
day, * I laid the foundation-stone of my New Chapel ; 
gaive an Addvess, on tbe spot; and Dedicated the place 
to God, in solemn prayer. — ^May I, on that ground, 
often find a solace for my cares, in the public Worship 
of God! May he bless the undertaking !* Before thia 
sanctaaty ^as completed, however, he ascended to 
glory ! Others now enter into his labours. 

Thursday tbe 27th of June, 1611, the ftev. lliomaa 
Spencer was ordained to tbe pastoral office over the 
church then meeting in Newington Chapel, at Liver^ 
pool. The Rev. Mr. Evans, of Stockport, commenced 
liiis solemn service ; the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of BinA-^ 
burn, delivered the introductory discourse; the Rer* 
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Mr. Gockin, of Halifax, (oflfered the ordiuotion prajr^oTc} 
and the Be^« Mr. Hordle, of Harwichi our j^oung.pa^k 
toils btnt guide, gave an afFectionate and imfiressivii 
cbacge, in which ^was reiaarked the foUowing passs^; 
«i«-< Yxsyuiiiiiy dear youagbrother/ jcyha^n^ed the preacheiti 
addressing Mr. Spencer, ^ must die; and ataod 4it the 
bar x^ /God I Your ordination service may ie onljf tf prtm 
bide io your funeral aervice : for^ what is ma^ ? Maa ia 
httt of yesterday; ajFid his days are as .a shadow. «How 
c^t$^ have we seen the aun go down wbik it is,yiet day.l 
And while the Church has heen plci^iag itself widi the 
prospect of envying thepipusand fervent labours of aa 
€ndeaj:ed Minister^ for yeavs, has -an unexpected stroke 
separated them for ever T This long-ptOibe-reinenibered 
Charge was founded on Cplossians iii. 17. — < Take heed 
to the ministry, which thou hast recei¥ed in the Lordi^ 
that thou fulfil it.^ The whole services were concluded 
by die Rev. Mr. Roby, of Manchester, who preachadxo 
the people from Galatians, iv. 18. 

< The Ordinaiian^* writes the Re¥« T. Spencer^ in a 
liOiter dated July the Sih, ^ has, for the last fortnight^ 
occupied abnost the whole of my fttentton; and the im« 
pcession^ ihe solemn, the holy impressiosi of which, 1 

tsust, i s^lfneveriorget. ^Yesterday (Sunday), for 

the ^rst time in my life, I administered the ordinance of 
^bue^rd^s Supper; and found it tp. be, indeed, ^'atime 
of refreshing ftpm the presence ai the Lord.^^ — ^^-mm^ 
Dify duties are, moce and more, important and presshi^gt 
« Conveffsations oa devious experience with caadidatiea 
&r adsnissioo Jnto our dbuiurch, the baptism .of ohil4ren« 
and Jtbe calls .of the iiick and dyings lasjust ni^oessarily 
mgage wuch of my ^bl^teatioa, But I cw 8inper«]|F 
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bless God, tbat^ amidst all the depressiou of mind I 
iunre suffered, my work has been my delight. The 
duties of the ministry have <^en refreshed, instead of 
oppressing, me. The pleasure of the Lord has pros- 
pered 'in my hands.'— — — ^ I now feel, and deeply 
too/ observed Mr. Spencer, before his ordination, ^ die 
dreadful responsibility of iny employment ! I have sick 
beds constantly to attend; a numerous congregation 
committed to my charge ; a- character, to sustainj^ 
which ought ever to appear free from the very appear, 
ance of evil ; and, all this, with the most depressed state 
of feelings, and but little experience of the arduous 
duties which the course of the Christian Minister em^ 
braces! I am led, at times, to derive encouragement 
from the good which. I trust the blessed Spirit has ac- 
complished by my feeble labours ; but then, again, I 
think of my yoiith — my inexperience — ^my exposure to 
the fiery darts ^' of the wicked one;'' and the possibu 
Uty of my eventtudly becoming " a cast^aaxiyr Oh ! 
there are many feelings of this painful class in my mind 
*— which few can share, which I cannot dare frequently 
to communicate !' < ^ Thank you a thousand times,' adds 

Mr. S. to his friend, < for Cecil's Woi'ks. ^What 

a character was he ! Oh, that the Head of the Church 
would but make me like him !' 

After his ordination, therefore, Mr. Spencer was frdly 
employed ip discharging the various and momentous 
duties of the pastoral office. He was delighted with 
the pleasing prospect of many additions to his churchy 
especially from among the young people who attended 
his ministry. So great was the impression made by his 
jpreaching, generally, that persons of all descripdoim 
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flocked to hear him; and inultitudes listened to his in* 
terestii^ and faithful addresses, ivith attention and de- 
light. ' Here/ declares Mr. Spencer, writing in confi- 
dence, ^ I hope I have felt subh salutary convictions of 
ffae awfiil responsibility of my Work as I never knew 
before, and as I hope I shall never forget ; and hiq>py 
am I to find that here there are many of the Lord> 
'* jewels/' his choicest iavourites-^many who, call upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus^, both theirs and ours, out 
of a pure heart and faidi unfeigned. In pur prayer-* 
meeting I have enjoyed a heaven begun, below, and 
that kind of devotion which can well repay me for the 
sacrifices I have made. I suppose you have heard of 
the prospects of usefulness which open themselves be^ 
fi>re me. — — — You were mistaken, my worthy friend , 

« 

when you judged my letter to you an expresnon of joy 
at separation from my friends. No, no. There is not 
a heart in the world that feels more truly or sincerely, 
on such occasions, than my own; but .7 wish ever ia 
remember the great object of my existence, and of my call 
to the ministry^-^not selfish ends, but the glory of my God; 
and when be commands, whatever flesh and blood might 
suggest, or carnal wishes desire, I must immediately 
obey. It is this thought; and the persuasion that I am 
employed, in the vineyard of the Lord, just according 
to his will, that give me composure and peace of mind.' 

Biit his departure drew nigh ! He had exercised hi» 
ministry not more than six months, and seven weeks 
had not fully elapsed since the time of his ordination, 
when, amidst the fairest of prospects, he received his> 
dismission from earth. 

During the week pxeoeding bis death, beside^ engag- 
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ing in tbe services of the sabbath, Mr« Spencer hud the: 
first stone of tbe new chapel at Presoot; ^d addreawdi 
a Bttnieroiis assemblgr, convened on dut solemn occa-» 
sion. In tbe evening of the same dajr^ he preached at 
St. Helen's; and the tMovring evtaing, aa usual. At? 
tbe very period of his deaths he was intentionally gnod* 
ii^ hiauelf for rwiewad exertions, ffe hai> preparei 
huprntf, ami kmi actudfyJMid Ms papery far i^purpase 
tfcampomng m Sarmaij which: be bad engaged to preaeli^ 
fiM^the benefit, of the London. Heligions Tract Society ;. 
and h^w&d to ktUAe^ m the rioer eotprtsdjf. for i^pur^ 
p$m ^fitting kimsdf the heiUfrJw this sgrvice, having- 
f B^ i o Msl y ascertained thali bathing answered the end df 
iimgomiDg Us mind foa stodjf; ^ Blessed^' will be 
'*< that senranft,*' whi^har ministet or private christian^ 
<< whom) hia Lofd^ when he comelh^ shall find sd 
'* doing •;• 

Corresponding to tte^ activity and diligence just de-^ 
scribed^ appears to have. been. &fe. Spencer's state o£ 
uoiemitted prepaiadnesa for hia ^dissolntion. With a 
refiecence to this^. and adveutiog to the remarkable pas^ 
sage drmiy qmtei firom Mr. Hoidle's Charge^ the Rev«. 
WiUiani Koby observesr— ^ we. were all deeply affeeteA 
by tbe.reaiark^ at the time of its delivery^ but little did 
we diinky. that it would be so soo0| and' so literally^ 
verified. Mr. Speneery hawaoer^ had a: sort of presanii^ 
nunt tlwt. this would, be the case; and repeatedly mnn* 
tinned the apprehension to some of his most intiniat# 
friends. To. him/ subjoins Mtt^Boby, ^ the idea ofssuU 
den death wore no terrific aspect. It was the subject 0^ 
Conversation between him and some of bis finendiy tfaa: 
praosdmg ooemng; wfae» (little thinking hour sdohil it 
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would be-realised ip himself!) be expatiated^ with grear 
animation y on the blessedness of putting off the gar- 
ments of mortality in a moment^ and of being rapt up,^ 
unexpectedly and instantaneously, to Heaven !* 

Sunday 5 August 4, 1811, the tlay preceding bia 
death, likewise happening to be the Communion Sab** 
bath, Mr. Spencer was observed to be peculiarly, ani- 
mated and unusually affecting,*^not only at the table 
of the Lord, but. in ^U the general services. In the 
morning, he preached, with much feeling, from Jere" 
miah xxxi. 3. A friend having hinted to him, after- 
wards, that he seemed to be very happy, whilst engagged 
in prayer at the Lord's Supper, he replied — * O ! yes J 
I thought I could have prayed^ and prtyed^ mnd mounted 
up to Heaven P 

On the evening . of this sabbath^ August 4th, 1811^ 
from Luke x. 42. ("our Lord^s memorable declaration 
respecting Marjfs choice,) Mr. Spencer took occasioif 
to recommend, most affectionately, particularly to the 
youuger part of his congregation, Che enjoyment of 
Communion with Christ ; as the ^< good part-^the one 
thing needful.'^ This wa» the last sermon be preached y 
and this was the last evening of his life I 

After the solemn services of this bis last day, Mr^ 
Spencer was observed to be uncommonly cheerful ; and 
mentioned the extraordinary degree of vigour which he 
had that day enjoyed in the discharge of his dutieSir 
Whether participating in conversation, or engaged in 
iwnily-devotion, he was, dorhig the evening, remark- 
ably spirituid ; and spoke, aa we have already seen, 
wfth feetings of lively interest^ oa the deligbtflil change 
nUok tbe disembodied spirit would experience when 
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admitted to that glory^ of which, at present, we caa 
merely form some obscure and imperfect notions. 

Early in the morning of his most unexpected diaso^ 
lution, Monday the 5th of August, he was heard singing; 
that sublime Hymn of Cowper's, beginning 

' God moves in a nytterioot wmff 
Hit wooden to perfonn ; 
He pUaUi kUffoMepe m ike $m, 
And ridef iqKMi the stom f 

Of this hymn, the ensuing stanzas had latterly 
cupied much of his thoughts.-^ 

One 6iiiily» we dwell in lua ; 

One dmrdi, mbovey beneath ; ^ 

llionslh now divided by the stream, 

The narrow stream of death. 

One army of the Kvins God, 

To his coounand we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood 

And part are crossing now. 

Ten thousand to their endless home, 

This solemn moment fly; 
And we are to the margin come. 

And soon expect to die. 

DearSavioor! bo our constant gmde; 

Then, vrhen the word is given, 
Blddtaili^seotdjloodandwaveidividej 

And kmd u$ mft w Htaneml 

It was on this morning, (his last on earth !) that od^ 
of his young female friends, who had just been ad<* 
mitted to communion with the chutch over which he 
presided, called on him, when, after mueh serious-con^ 
TersatioUy he took his leave of her with the foUovlFing 
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^ address: ^ Have much communion with your own 
heart,— be much in private prayer, — walk closely with 
Qod!' He then proceeded immediately to the river; 
^nd was heard singing a hymn, while putting off his 
clothes. 

Premonitions here recurred, however jstill disre- 
gs^rded. Resolutely as he had proceeded to the river, 
Mr. Spencer felt an unustuU reluctance to the idea of 
going into the pater, and, in a cursory manner, ex^ 
pressed the sensation to a friend, who advised him to 
desist ; bat as the morning was favourable, and as bath- 
ing might prove beneficial to him, he was unwilling, he 
3aid, to lose the opportunity, and therefore would not 
yield to what he conceived .to be merely a superstitious 
impression.. 

It appears, that Mr. Spencer left his residence in the 
Park, in good health, about eleven o'clock in the fore- 
jioon, (Monday, August 5th) and walked down to the 
beachy where he met with a gentleman of the name of 
Brookfield, who had been bathing, and was then dree- 
ing, with whom he entered into conversation, and 
;^kedif the place was a good one for bathing. On 
being answered in the affirmative, Mr. Spencer began to 
undress. When he walked into the water, he was met 
by a person joi the na^^e of Potter, one of the workmea 
belonging to the Herculaneum Pottery, who directed 
him in what way he should come into the water, but 
bad no knowledge of him. Mr. Spencer observed, it 
3vas very cold ; when Potter said, he would feel warm 
wben he had been in a while. When Mr. Spencer wai 
about breast high, he plunged over head, and then 
jaade an attempt to swim, in a parallel line with tjbi^ 
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Aore ; and after he had gone about two yard^ in this 
direction, he recovered his feet, and again said, ^ Oh» 
it is veiy cold.** Soon after this, by the strength of an 
eddy carrent, prodaoed by a projecting rock, he waft 
swept out of his depth. Potter himself, who is an ex- 
pert swimmer, found himself floating in the same direc«. 
tion, and with some difficulty recovered the shore, 
when he looked about for Mr. Spencer, and saw thd 
top of his head floating above die surface of the water^ 
Potter knew not whether he was amusibg himself, or 
was drowning; he, however, cried out to him, but re-p 
ceiving no answer, immediately plunged in again, and 
swam to the rock to render ^im assistance, which he 
found impossible, Mr. Spencer having then sunk in 
seven feet water ; and Potter, with some trouble, got 
up the side of the rock, and communicated the intelli-* 
gence to Mr. Smith, the resident agent of the Potteries, 
who immediately ordered out' two boats. Which, were 
directly manned and brought to the spot, when every 
exertion was used by Potter, as well as by those in the 
boats, to find the body. ^ At length they succeeded* in 
drawing it up, after it had been in the water about fifty 
minutes. It was instantly conveyed to the shore, 
where, by the judicious arrangements of Mr. Smith, 
there were several physicians and., surgeons in attend* 
ance, who used every possible method that codld be de^ 
vised to restore animation, but without effect. 

The part of the shore where Mr. Spencer was bathing 

is described as rocky and shelving ; and, that there is a 

sudden declivity of x^out eighteen inches. Hence it 

\^ surmised, that, on coming to the edge of the rock, 

^ suddenly |>lnnged over head, and was utterly unable 
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to recover himself • One account states that the person 
(meaning Mr. Potter) who thought^heing a good swim- 
mer, to lay his hand on the spot, where he had seen 
Mr. lancer go down, feU affected in such an extraordi- 
nary way that be became wholly incapable of carrying , 
his intefition into effect ! 

The manner of his death, when annqunced, (dbsefved 
Mr. Roby, in a Funeral Discourse preached by him to 
the Congregation) was an almost intolerable stroke to 
your feelings. One messenger stunned you with the 
sound of ' Mr. Spencer is dead : is drowned V Another 
brought you the dismal tidings < that hb body had con* 
tinned not less than fifty minutes under water, before 
it could be found.** A.third left your agonizing sensa* 
tbns without hope^ by informing you that < every 
mean of producing respiration, though exerted with all 
possible sldll, and during the space of four hours, had 
proved entirely inefiectuall* 

This mdancholy intelligence spread rapidly through 
Liverpool, exciting unusual though unfeigned sympai* 
thy ; and even producing it very powerful impression 
amongst the Gentlemen at .the Exchange. < You, my 
dear friends/ observed Mr^. Roby, in his Funeral Dis- 
course, ^ who were his stated hearers, have sustained a 
loss, in the experience of which you are dmost incon- 
lK>lable ; and that the town at large shares deeply in 
your grief, appeared inithe plaintive aspect, and in the 
etreams of sorrow which j9o wed down the cheeks, of the 
many thousands who attended his funeral procession. 
Not only in Liverpool,' adds Mr. Rdby^ * but through^ 
mt the county, and^ I tnay add, in every psurt of th# 
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kingdom, the mournful intelligence of his death has 
excited the throb of christian sympathy.' 

Though the manner pf Mr. Spencer's death waai^ 
commonly speaking, shocking, yet we may safely con- 
clude, contemplating his character and circumstances, 
that he met and endured it with complacency — a com- 
placency correspondent tp that heavenly smile which 
death found and fixed on his countenance ; a smile, 
which caused one of the medical gentlemen, who had 
previously known him, to exclaim — ^^when he saw his 
body just taken from the water — ^ lovely in life; much 
paore lovely in death 1* 

Tuesday morning, August the 13th, 1811, the re- 
mains of the late Reverend Thopaas Spencer were con-* 
veyed froqci the Park to Newington Chapel, amidst a^ 
ipmens^ concourse of people, for interment. All the 
streets through which the p/ocession passed were 
crowded to excess, as were also the windows and bal- 
conies of the houses ; the scene was highly solemm, and 
deeply impressive; the strictest decorum, according 
with the occasion, was manifested by every one; the 
numbers who came to pay this sad tribute of respect to 
the memory of the deceased, shewed how affectionate 
an interest th^ public had felt ip his ministry, and how 
unfeignedly they regretted his loss : so that an eye. 
witness says he could compare the appearance of Liver- 
pool, on the day of the Funeral of Mr. Spencer, only 
to the scene witnessed in London at the burial of Lord 
Nelson ! 

First, in processional rank, walked the gentlemen of 
f)ie fiaculty; and, immediately before the corpse^ f^ 
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number of dissenting ministers, four a-breaist. Now 
followed the body, borne on a bier, the pall being 
supported by ten ministers, five on each side ; after 
which came the mourners ; and the procession was 
closed by the friends and relatives of the deceased^ 
amounting to one-hundred and thirty, in white hat^ 
bands and gloves^ six a-breast. The body was taken 
into Newington Chapel, where Mr. Charrier, Minister 
of Bethesda Chapel, Liverpool, read part of the fifteenth 
chapter to the Corinthians, and also the fourth and 
fifth chapters of the first of Thessalonians, and after-^ 
wards prayed extempore. Mr. Fletcher, of Blackburn, 
delivered aa eloquent and impressive oration at the 
grave; and the service was concluded by a prayer 
from Mr. Lister, of Lime-street Chapel, Liverpool. 

The late Rev. Thomas Spencer seems to have felt 
an habitual prescience of his end. The last sermon 
which the present writer heard him preach, remarkably 
as emphatically, just before he quitted town, was from 
the first of Corinthians xv. 49. — As we have borne the 
image of the earthy j we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. And it demands to be in this place observed, 
that he is stated to have gone into the water — singing ; 
for the supposition is &r from an improbable one — 
that he was then singing, to himself some lines of that 
singularly applicable Hymn^ the whole of which lay 
near his heart, and was ever in his mind, some tim« 
preceding his death. 

Attentive to the apostpUc injunction, he gave himself 
to reading and meditation in general ; ' to the study of 
the sacred Scriptures, in particular. On examining his 
study, since his decease, one, who is capstble of speak- 
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from extensive observatioD, remarkecU— ^ that he never 
saw a study, not even of the most aged minister, that 
bore such testinK>ny of devptedness to the great work 
of preaching the Gospel, as that of Mr. Spencer.' The 
general character of his library, and especially his manu-^ 
scripts, silently, but emphatiically, announced that this 
sacred object had occupied his wholq sovd> mid giveo- 
tibe directiofv to aU his mental efforts^ 
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EULOGIES ON MR. SPENCER. 

^ I have but one opinion concerning our late young 
friend, which is-^That he was bom a preacher ; and a» 
much called to it as Jeremiah to the prophetic, or Paul 
to the apostolic officer All the powers of his soul were 
evidently formed for it.*^ 

Letter from the Reo. W. Hordle. 

* Mr. Spencer was about twenty years of age : in his 
person and countenance, eminently prepossessing ; and 
of manners most amiable, conciliating, and engaging-' 
As a preacher, his talents were Held in a degree of 
estimation, and possessed an extent of influence, which 
have seldom been equalled in the annals of pulpit elo- 
quence. His discourses were rather persuasive ^and 
hortatory, than argumentative or disquisitive : they 
were addressed more to the imagination and affections, 
than to the judgment ; and this, apparently, not so 
much from any deficiency of talent, as from a firm 
.persuasion, that, in matters of religion, the avenues to 
the understanding are chiefly to be sought in the heart. 
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^is sermons, thus constituted, were adorned with a 
'felicily of expression, and delivered in an unremitted 
fluency of lapguage, altogether surprising in extempo- 
I'ai^eous discourses^ These essential qualities of elo-> 
ipience were assisted by an uncommonly distinct arti« 
-cuktiot), a tone of voice singularly melodious, and 
^eat gracefulness of action. Thus gifted by nature, 
and impr9ved by cultivation^ it is not surprising thai 
he possessed the^ power of attaching an audience, in a 
manner that will never be forgotten by those who 
attended his ministry. Perhaps it scarcely ever before 
fell to the lot of any individual, at so early an age, to 
have diffused religious impression through so extensive 
a circle of hearers; and of course, those who looked, 
forward to the maturity of his powers, With the hope 
naturally inspired by his early excellence, will regard 
his loss as a public mbfortune/ 

Character of htm at Liverpool. 

* His sermons were not the eii^emporaneouls effu'^ 

-siens of the moment ; nor yet the heavy productions of 

laboured composition. He, carefully studied his sub« 

jects ; judiciously arranged their several parts ; selected 

the topics of illustration adapted to each ; composed 

the whole scheme, with an admirable neatness of ex-i 

. pression ; but be did not confine himself to what he 
had written. In the delivery of his discourses, his ani-^ 
mated feelings caught many an idea, which served to 
give additional light and energy to what he had previ-* 
ously conceived. The character of his public addresses 
waS| solid thought enlivened by pathetic eloquence. 

* He was not ^^ as many who connipt the word lof 
God, or handle it deceitfully/' He did not accommo* 
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date the doctrines of divine revelation to the prejudices 
of his hearers, or attempt to purchase their approbation 
at the expehee of truth. He ^^ shunned not to declare 
the whole counsel of God ;*' its most offensive parts not 
Excepted. Whatever was his subject, he did not fail to 
exhibit its relation to the fallen state of man, the me- 
diod of redemption by the vicarious sufferings of Imma- 
nuel, and the various influences of the Holy Spirit on 
the minds of men; Salvation by grace was his darling 
theme ; but, in connection with this, he uniformly in- 
sisted on the necessity of '^ holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord." Like " a good householder,?* 
in the course of his ministry, be provided for his spiri- 
tual family, a rich and wholesome variety, distributing, 
K> each class of his bearersythe portion belonging to 
their several characters: whether insti^uction^ alarm, 
encouragement, or admonition. 

* With all that playful versatility of imagination,, 
which he innocently indulged in the parlour, and which 
might have tempted him to levity in the pulpit, he 
preached seriousfy. This is a commendation which, I 
wish I could say, justly .applies to every minister of the 
gospel. Consistency most solemnly requires it^ 

He that negociates between God and man. 
As God's amtMusador, the great concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy^ should beware 
Oflightness in his speech, lis pitiful' ' ' 

1^0 court a grin, when we should woo a soul f 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; or to* address 
The skittish iaucy with facetious tales, 
lichen sent with God's commission to the heart. 
So did not Paul. 

Spencer did not so. " No : he was serious in a serious 
cause.^' In preaching the word of Gody he united what 
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Dr. Blair calls the chief characteristics of pulpit elo- 
quence, gnwity and warmth* May thegiieat Head of the 
Church raise up many such preachers ; and may you be 
speedily supplied with one ^* after God's own heart I** 

^ Directing the attention of spectators to his pulpit, 
one could say concerning him, with the poet, 

lliere stands the messenger of trntb. There stands 

The legate of the skies. His theme divine. 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him, the violated law speaks out 

Its thnnders \ and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels nse, the gospel whispers peace. 

He 'stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken hearty 

And, arm'd himself in panoply complete, 

Of heavenly tcfmper, furnishes vrith arms 

Bright as his own, and trains, by every mlo 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental host of God's elect* 



.■> 



But now, alas ! this messenger is gone : — gone, never 
to return* No more will the listening multitude h^r 
him, from his sacred desk, expatiate on the evil of sin^ 
on the vanity of the world, on the excellencies <rf 
Christ, on the importance of attending to their eternal 
concerns. No more will he instruct, in his pastoral 
visits, from house to house. No more will he encou- 
rage, or admonish, in his private conversations. — He i» 
gone to give an account of his labours; and, shall I 
add ? of the manner in which these have been received 
and improved.' 

Vide a * Funeral Discourse^ occasioned hy the DeaJth 
of the Rev. Thomas Spencer ; and preached to his qf^ 
flic ted Congregation,tnNewington Chapel^ Liverpool, 
Sunday Evening, August 18, 181 1. St/ JV. Bciby^ 
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* He undoobtedly displayed no 9inaU degree of pulpit 
eloqueDce, and his eloquence was dilstinguished by 
characteristic features. It was not the Und of elo^ 
quenoe in which a youth of genius might be expected 
most to excel, and of which hixuriance.of imagination 
constitutes the chief attraction ; it was not a pecuUar 
yivacity of fancy, which gave life to his addresses, al- 
though in this respect they were not deficient; but 
they rather owed their eflEsct to the energy and anima- 
tion infused by the ardour of his soul, and to the un-' 
affected fervour of his religious feelings, the impression 
of which was aided by no small advantages of person, 
voice, and elocution. In endeavouring rightly to ap- 
preciate his qualifications for the duties of the christian 
ministry, I must not omit to notice the truly edifying 
manner in which he conducted the devotional exercises 
of the pulpit. His gift in prayer was peculiarly exceU 
lent. The language of his petitions seemed to breathe 
the ardent aspirations of a heart idive to God, and 
accustomed to enjoy fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.' 

Vide a ^ Sermon delivered ai iheH^Um Chapel^ Tkurs^ 
iay Eveningj August 15, 1811, on occasion of the 
Death of the Beo, Thomas Spencer^ of JUoerpooly 
Kc. Kc. Kc. By Henry Forster Burder^ M. A^ 
gnd one of the Tutors of Uoicton Academy,^ 

With such accumulated testimonials, ^ such a cloud 
of witnesses,^ consentaneously proclaiming both his* 
scripturallty and acceptability,— -the alacrity and sin- 
cerity with which he engaged in the ministerial work—' 
the assiduity and celerity with which he compassed the 
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circle of stndi^i preparatory to that momentous woiik — 
the fifddity and diligence with which he afterwarda pro* 
secuted it--^tbe astonishing results of his prettehing 
wheresoever heard ;-«*can we doubt^ that^ as his prema- 
ture decease^ to speak after the manner of toehf wat so 
deeply^ sincerely, and generally regretted, amongst 
christians, so his loss will, for a length of time at feast, 
be considered as irreparable by those who indiriduaUy 
experienced his worth ?-— Oh, no 1 Stcch vnmsters (says 
the Rev. H. F. Burder, misapplying a passage in the 
Remains of the late Reverend Mr. Cecil,) may,- fifkr 
aught we kno\^, be ^ taken away in mercy to thfemsebfaf 
'^tothe church — (?r, to the wcrW * Shall I pass over^ 
as of trivial import,' asks another quondam friend, iht 
temptations to whichy in a city likeLwerpool^ opuientaiad 
gay, his naturally affectionate, unsuspecting, and social 
temper would, inevitably, expose himf And then^ ad- 
mitting him to have transgressed, < who dan fix limits to 
tfie darkness and distress of mind, which, for mournful 
seasons, might have distracted and wrung his exquisitely^ 
feeling heart ?' Mr. Roby goes further yet. * Remem- 
ber,* exclaimed Mr. Roby, putting his own words into 
the mouth of Spencer, whom he supposes as permitted 
to descend for the purpose of consoling his Congrega-r 
' tion, ^ remember, God is able to heal the stroke which 
he has inflicted : had I been permitted to continue among 
you, my usefulness might have declined; and, — O the 
dreadful idea! — I might have lived even to disgrace my 
christian and ministerial character P Preadfiil idea, in- 
deed 1 though not too dreadful, we find, to suggest, in 
his own pulpit, as to the Reverend Thomas Spencer^ 
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To those who gratuitously administer such solace^ 
one must say, with pious Job^ miserable comforters are 
ye all! Here we must trace his Almighty hand, whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts; and whose ways, 
accordingly, are not as our ways. 

Yet such hints may have their Use. Although th^y 
cannot benefit the dead, they may perhaps befriend 
the living. Baffles may still need admonitions that 
were administered on the death of Spencer. 

The ^much-lamented' death of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer has givea occasion for, and publicity to, four 
Funeral Sermons : — 1. By Henry Forster Burder, A. M, 
of Hackney ; 2. By the Rev, William Roby, of Maa^ 
Chester; 3. By the Rev. R. Slate, of Stand, near 
Manchester; and, 4. By the B«v. John Styles, of 
Brighton. 
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W. M. SMITH, M. G. 



' AIr. Smith first officiated as Clerk to one Dr. Tuffii^ 
at Y'oA-street Chapel,' &c.— 209. 

Nearly all that the present writer knows concerning 
the abovementioned Dr. Tufis, is, besides the fact of 
his preaching, that there formerly appeared ten pagei 
of ^ Jlymns of Praise and. Thanksgiving to God, for 
supporting Grace and delivering Mercy, in a Time of 
eminent Danger ; composed by James Tuffs, LL. D. 
(then) Minister of Prospect-Place Chapel, St. George's 
Fields.' These Hymns, not exceeding six, are stated 
to have been 'composed' or compiled, in the author's 
^ l^te lUniess,' and afterwards ^ printed by desire of his 
friends,' 



* Says an eloquent Minister of truth.'— Page 211. 
See a volume entitled, ' The Life of the • Rev. John 
Bradford, A. B. late of Wadbam College, Oxford ; and 
Minister of the CityrChapel, Grub-Street, London.* 
This work is from the pen of the Rev. W. W. Horue, 
now Minister of Hepzibah Chapel, Wood-Street^ Cheap* 
$ide; and the passage here referred to, concerning 
preaching, occurs 4t page 17. 
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^ There seems a kind of religious legerdemain in all 
Mr. Smith does.'— Page 210. 

Multiplied instances of this legerdemain could be 
veritably attested. About three years since, after he 
had done preaching, Mr. Smith addressed his Congre* 
gation nearly to the following effect. — '^ I am going to 
Greenwich, to-morrow (Monday), and I desire that 
none of you will follow me — no coming down there ; 
M the pUce is not large enough, by any means, for the 
simple souls who desire to hear me. Pray together, 
while I am gone, but — mind you— ^I'll allow of no 
koUttig forth in my pulpit : pray together, below, but 
let none of you get into my pulpit during my absence; 
and so I will be here with you, God willing, on Tues- 
day* Mind what I say nowT* Videlicet religious 
legerdemain. Was not this a sleight of hand ? 

Peradventure his prayer^meetings may resemble the 
description here subjoined.—* 

< He who stands up in public,' observes a preacher, 
< is to consider himself as called to be mouth for his 
friends, who are waiting around. He should, there- 
fore, not hang donm his headj and speak so low, and so 
indistinctly, as not to be heard by his brethren ; who 
are present, to unite in supplicating the Most High for- 
his blessing! This has been complained of, and this 
you can amend, and I hope each one will bear it in Us 
mind for that purpose : for if what is said cannot be 
heard, it cannot profit those who are standing by, 
^. &c. 

♦ As to the manner of exercising your gift : guard 
against that hateful and inconsistent way of preachmg 
in your ttiterances before God, which is too often prac^r 
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tised. Some mentis maDner of proceeding can neither 
be caUed praying nor preackingf but rather a sort of 
compound of both. If a good man haft some useful 
thoughts on certain portions of Holy Writ, let him 
impart them in friendly converse with his brethren* 
Adoration, confession, lamentation, petition, and thanks.* 
giving are, certainly, the principal parts of prayer ; but 
for a w&rm of the dust to stand up to preach to his Maker^ 
is, assuredly, most absurd and wicked. 

* Permit me to add, that the prayer of the christian 
should never be wickedly converted into a guiver and 
a how — to shoot wounding arrows at the heart of a 
worshipping brother! If he bath aught against him, 
let him tell it to his brother in private, as the Lord 
directs. 

' * Long prayers,* also, * have very commonly been 
complained of, by the children of Crod, as unprofit^ 
able and wearisome ; and it* is mostly found, that if 
a person stands very long in prayer, he either gets to 
preaching, or he uses a great deal of repetition, and 
travels his ground several times over. This leads to 
discontent and inattention in the bearers. To add 
to the trial of the mind so circumstanced, I have re- 
marked, where I have been, some turning an hymn^ 
book about ; others, handing the snuff-box about ; and ^ 
another taking ^ up the poker y and falling to knocks, 
ing- the fire about ! ! I Now, though persons so acting 

must be censurable ; still, the tediousness of the per- 
son praying being th^ occasion of such unbecoming 
behaviour, he must be entitled to a share of the 
blame !' — Steoenis Farewell Sernwn ; preached at Bos- 

/07), /^(y 4| 1811, 
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Great part of the preceding strictures would apply, 
there is cause to think, to but too many of those dis* 
senting assemblies called prayer-meetings; in which 
it is no uncommon thing to find the gopd folks pray^ 
ing at one another^ or, as Mr. Stevens has it, wickedly 
converting social prayer ^ into a quiver and a bow 
«**-to shoot wounding arrows. at the heart of a wor- 
shipping brother/ Like priest, however, like people. 
Where it is not unusual to hear the preacher resort 
to the hateful practice of preaching at some one of 
his hearers^ it is natural that they, in turn, should 
fsdl into the evil of praying at individual members 
of the church, whenever they meet with a convenient 
occasion. 
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* Empires of China and Hiildostan.' — ^Page 230. 

* Would it not tend to give them (referring to Mis- 
sionaries,) hn evident superiority over the miserable 
objects of their compassion,^ says Mr. Thorp, * to be ' 
^ble to account to them for those practices which they •" 

have received from the adulterated tradition of their 
jLUcestors, and which are rendered venerable by their 
siiitiquity ? Wt)Uld it hot also tend to confirm the au- 
thenticity of the Sact-ed Writings, and to confound 
iitheism and infidelity, to be abl6 to trace the mutilateS ' 
^stiges of an Origmat Revelation in every part of the 
WDlrld ; and to transmit their Discoveries to your So- 
/Ciety, iii Great Britain? — ^If I am sanguine upon any 
subject, it is upon this. But it is my firm opinion^ add^t 
Mf. Thorp, * upon the ii6ar approach of the Mille- 
nium, that the hand ^f Providence wiU diffuse such a 
blaze rf light from this source f-^spedaUy from the tra^ 
diiions of India dnd China, — as will expose thefolhf of 
it^Uelity past recovery; and give unto the Desire of all 
Nations, and his gospel, that pre-eminent dignity to 
Vl^htch they are entitled.' 

See * The Universe ^ Jehovah^ s Temple ;' a Sermon f 
preached before the Missionary Society j at SuTfJh 
Chapel, Wednesdcy Morning, May 9, 1804. By 
W. Thorp. 

VOL. n. ' SB 
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* His perorations are now abruptly fine.' — Page 229. 

Take the following as an example, firom a Sermon 
that has been quoted in a preceding part of this work, 
— * And now, brethren/ emphatically exclaimed the 
preacher, before the Missionary Society, * when I look 
round on this vast assembly, I behold as it were the 
camp of Israel, under the command of a greater than 
Joshua, carrying the ark of the covenant into the pos- 
session of the Gentiles. I behold the cloud of glory, 
rising in awful majesty over your heads. I behold the 
waving incense ascending from your altars, and enter* 
ing into the holy of holies. I behold not the standard 
of the tribes of Israel, but the blood-stained banner of 
the cross unfurled. The weapons of your warfare are 
not carpal, yet like those of Joshua, mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds^ casting down 
tnmginationsj and eoery high thing that, exalteih itse^ 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into cap^ 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ; and 
having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience^ until 
your obedience be fulfilled. And all nationsy kindreds^ 
and tongues J bow dawn before the God of Israel ; saying 
with one heart and one voice-^The Lord he is God / The 
Lord he is God I Nay more, standing upon the emi* 
nence erected by the spirit of prophecy, visions of 
glory present themselves to view. I hear the song of 
the redeemed — Worthy is the lamb that was slain, and 
hath redeemed us to God by his blood, out of every kir^ 
. drcd and torque and nation and people, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto our God; and we shall reign 
on the earth. I hear the chorus of thousands of thou- 
9ands, and ten thousand times ten thousands ofanff^ls^^ 
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Worthy is the lamb that was slam^ to receive power 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glorj/s and blessing. I hear the mice of eoery 
creature which is in h^apen, an^ on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, saying, — Blessing 
and honour, and glory y and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the lamb, for ever. 
And the four living creatures say. Amen. And the 
fomr and twenty elders fall dawn, and worship him that 
Uoethfor ever and ever. The Universe is his Temple, 
consecrated by his special presence, and bright with 
his glory ! Amen. Amen. The prayers of David, jthe 
•on of Jesse, are answered.' 
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^ Only read the deep and sad confessioiiB of Toplad^, 
and of Miloer, toQching this thing, remeiiibered o^ 
oouKions which they could not have suj^Iied/-— 
Pige 24i. 

< For the first four years after I was in orders, I dwelt 
chiefly on the general outlines rf the Qospel, in the usual 
course of my public ministry. I preached of little eke 
but of justification by fidth, only, in the righteousness 
and atonement of Christ ; and of that personal holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord \ My reasons 
for thus narrowing the Truths of God, were (with hu- 
mility and repentance I desire to speak it,) these two : 
—First, I thought those points were sufficient to con« 
Tey as clear an id^a as was absolutely necessary of Sal- 
vation ; and, secondly^ I was partly afraid to go any 
further: Toplady. 

Now, those who know any thing of the ministerial 
character of this eminently distinguished Preacher of 
the Gospel, as some thousands still do, are satisfied 
that, hiefore the close of his career, he saw the necessity 
of earnestly, distinctly, and unyieldingly contending 
for ^ the faith once delivered to the saints ;' and that 
he long did so contend for it, with all his ability and 
might. Speaking of the late Reverend Richard Cecil, 
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and in reference to this, — ^ Had Mr. Cecil,' observes 
the Editor of the Gospel Magazine, ^ |)een enabledito 
have taken for his model, and to have trodden in the 
footsteps of, that valiant Man of God (Augustus Top- 
lady) whom he succeeded in his first entrance on the 
ministry, he would not have been exposed to that dark^^ 
ness and uncertainty of his future felicity, as he had tcr 
undergo during the whole course of his ministry* He 
was always afraid to lean his whole weight upon the 
arm of Omnipotence, respectilig his eternal concern^ 
and cautioned his hearers from being presumptuous ;^ 
and hence, ^ out of his numerous attendants^ perhaps^ 
hot ten of his congregation know in whom they have 
believed^— so as to say that God will' preserve them, 
body and soul, blameless unto the Coming of the Lord 
Jesus ! Such things are ; and such things will always 
be, from a contracted view of the Covenant of Grace.' 

Recording the death of Mn Cecil, it is observed, 
notwithstanding, by the Gospel Magazine, that he < was 
truly a man of exemplary goodness ;' and one who also 
stood high in eminence* We have contemplated hito,' 
officially considered, * above thirty-two years, and 
knew him well; perhaps, none better* W^ looked 
upon him, during that period, with admiration, and the 
greatest respect for his excellencies. We loved him for 
his honesty, bis firmness, and his integrity. He never 
aimed at little oSjects— ^for he had a capacious soul. 
He scorned those p?iltry, pitiful tricks, so prevalent 
among public religious^ men, to obtain the evanid ap'- 
p3&use of the multitude. He passed through this world 
as a pilgrim and a stranger, seeking a better country 1 
As a minister, he was indefatigable at his post. He 
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formed a plan of preaching,' however, ^ and he acted 
upon it, which in his conscience, we believe, he thought 
most useful to convey every necessary idea of the whole 
counsel of God ; insomuch^ that certain peculiar doc* 
trines might be dispensed with. Herein, our readers' 
may remember,r we materially differed* Here, we made 
our stand ;. and (in conjunction with one of the nu)st 
eminent Ministers then in the Church of England, now 
in Heaven,) we withstood him, openly, in the spirit of 
candour, of meekness, and of brotherly affection. We 
took for our motto— ^ Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato,, 
sed magis Amica Veritas !' 

That Mr. Cecil, indeed, thought his ^ plan of 
preaching most useful to convey every neeessary idea 
of the whole counsel of God* is now rendered indis- 
putable by the testimony of his Widow on the point. 
< When he entered on bis Ministry at St. JohrCs^ says 
Mrs. Cecil, in her Memoir of him, ^ he had a difficult 
and arduous path to tread. He had to preach to a 
People inimical to the Spirit of the Gospel, on the one 
hand ; and to make his way through the Prgudices of 
the Religious part of his Auditory , on the other — who^. 
not comprehending his aim, were ready to pronounce 
on his plan, as shunning to declare the inhale counsel of 
God. Yet he was wisely following the example of his 
[Divine] Master, in delivering, the truth, as they who 
heard were able to bear it ; and thus forming a lodg- 
ment in their minds, and preparing them for the full 
display of the Doctrines of the Gospel.' * Persons a»e 
often led to approve or disapprove from results, either 
as they are successful, or unsuccessful, rather than front 
abstract views : the result, in the instance of St. John's 
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Chapel,* adds Mrs. Cecil, * dearly proves the wisdom 
of the tourse which Mr. C. pursued.^ 

Fide page 24 of the Memoir* 



M» 



AlJOTHER TESTIMONY AS TO IMMATURE PR^ACfilNG. 

* After • the Rev. Joseph Milner * had been a favou- 
rite preacher at Hull for several years, he began to 
suspect that he had been building a religious edifice 
on a sandy foundation. He began to be convinced that 
there was something, during this life, to be had in 
religion, of which he himself was not yet in possession ; 
and> also, that the preaching of the Gospel of Christ 
ought to produce upon the dispositions of others cert- 
tain effects, which he had not yet been the means or 
instrument of producing. There appeared to him to 
be a joy in believing, a freedom from the fear of deaths 
a deliverance from the bondage of sin and the love of 
the world, and a taste for holiness and heavenly things; 
of all which, he, at present, knew little or nothing but 
by hearsay; A secret conviction of this sort gradually 
gained ground in his mind, and met him in all his 
religious inquiries. The authentic accounts of holy 
men, in Scripture and elsewhere, all tended to the same 
point. His eyes were in a measure opened ; but as 
yet he saw as through a glass darkly. 

* From the moment that doubts and suspicions of this 
kind laid hold of the mind of Mr. M. we find that, for 
a time, there was an end of air his internal comfort 
aod tranquillity* The man was too much in earnest. 
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and had too much light, to. be satisfied with pharisaical 
forms, or eren with external morality ; but, as yet^ he 
bad not light enough to comprehend the nature and 
extent either of the healing or of the sanctifying efficacy 
of the Religion of Jesus: he did not, as yet, under- 
stand what was afterward, with hinif a very favourite 
passage of the New Testament, — that Christ is the end 
rfthe law f for righteousness^ to every one that believeth[ 

But ^ the intelligent reader is not to forget, that this 
i|ian is still under the guidance of the good Spirit of tbj^ 
Light and Truth ; and that, though . he is described toi 
be in great darkness of mind, yet, in reality, he k not 
&r from the kingdom of God. The darknesis, too, is* 
only partial ; for already be has acquired an exqui^it^. 
sense and discernment of the eyil of sin: it is chiefly in 
regard to the remedy that his eyes are shut, — he dis* 
cerns not the Riches of the Gospel. Already he has ^ 
clear insight into the holy Law of God, which, as ^^ 
schoolmaster, is bringing him tQ Christ; but^ he is not 
yet enabled, with St Paul,- to say — There is v/q con^ 
demnaiion to than which are in Christ Jesus! 

^ Let no one suspect the consciousness of some gross 
vice, or wickedness, to have been the cause of all tbi&: 
for it might be no easy matter, at least in our ordinary 
intercourse with mankind, to point out a purer cha- 
racter. Many circumstances providentially concunred 
to preserve him from the excesses and irregularities of 
youth ; and afterward he spent the greatest part of hi» 
time either in laudable studies in private, or in the in>- 
dustrious discharge of his professional duties. 

^ It was in the diligent use of the Scriptures^ iq 
patiently waiting upon God in prayer, and in caFefulIy 
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avoiding every* known sin, that he was^ at last, brougH^ 
to have peace of conscience ; and peace with Qod,. 
whom he wished to sqrve in newness of Ufe.^ ^ H^ 
prayed fervently, and incessantly. He searched tb^ 
Scriptures, with unexampled diligence; and he coa*^ 
versed with s.Qrioi:^ ^nd godly people, wherever bfis. 
could find them. His health aufferedi not a, little fromt 
agitation and distress of spjul, and from. want, oi sleeps i^ 
but^ perhaps^ hi3 hardest conflOict arQ9e from a degree^ 
of haxassing uncertainty, lest, a3 9, spiritual admcTi b9 
lAould be misleading his.coi^regjatioa in the great. qqii« 
cern of religion.' 

Reader! mark the following expres3ive though brief 
sentence.—*^ He could obtain np needful instruction, oi: 
a4vice,' observes Dean Milner, speaking of his brothery 
< by communicating with any of his Clerical Brethreo, 
who at that time lived near him. 

' The all-important Scripture-Doctrine of Justifica*^ 
tion by Faith only, precisely as it is. described in ouc 
most excellent Article of Religion, (Article the Xltb,). 
in a practical way/ adds thcj Dean, now •'took firoo^ 
possession of his undeiKStanding ;. and soou displayod.it^ 
healing power, in the duo application of it to a wounded 
cpnscienqe.,' His min^ h^d boea well prepared by proyi 
vious salutary discipUncv; and tbc^ medicine, tb^cefore^ 
had it23 proper effect, Let naone be surprised at thi^^ 
doubtless, the preparation of the heart was from tbft^ 
Lprd4 and, doubtless, the medicine wa^ admini^tQirad 
by the invisible physiciaQ of spqls T 

Observe tbe re9ult.---<%< In illustrating and impressuaig 
the dpctrii^e of Regcini^ration, or the New Birth, a» wqH 
as thatqf Justification by Faith, Mr« M! says the; I>i^f 
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* exerted all his powers as a teacher. He knew how 
to be pinrspicdous, and he was determined to be utider- 
stood. The subject was highly offensive to many ; and, 
not a few considered it as originating in fancy or &na- 
ticism. However, in the tnanagement of it, Mr. M.*s 
learning, and his knowl^g^ of the Scriptures, secured 
his authority ; and protected hun, with all thinking pef-' 
sons, from insult and contempt. His vehement elo-^ 
queoce commanded attention; and his manifest affec- 
tion for his people, and tender regard for their immortal 
interests, gradually called forth their esteem and gra^* 
titude. 

* Men of the world judge most erroneously of these 
matters. They ever suppose that meti of Mr. M.'s stamjf 
are enthusiastic, and much given to depend on sudden 
feelings and impulses. On the contrary, Mr. M. justfy 
maintained,'* affirms Dean Miln'er, 'that there was no 
act of a man^s life in which he is more rational, niore 
free from enthusiasm, than when, with true penitence 
and renunciation of all self-depenfdance, he simply com- 
mits himself to Christ by Faith, and reUes solely oti 
lum for justification and acceptance before God; and 
foi^ 'all spiritual blessings, both here and hereafter. And 
he often added, that though warm and grateful affec- 
tH>ns might very properly accompany this act, yet na 
sort of reliance was to be placed on sudden feelings^ 
impuliSies, and transports. 

' The writer of this Narrative,' adds the Dean, ' has 
been willing to gratify the reader with an account of 
many facts and circumstances, respecting a change of 
opinion and practice, which, doubtless, is in itself sin^ 
gularly instructive ; and which was attended with very 
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important conseqaences among the numerous inhabi- 
tants of the town and neighbourhood of Hull, where 
Mr. M. lived, &c.-^ 

^ 4$!?^ ^ AnAccomU of the Life cmd Character of the laic 
Jteo, Joseph Milner^ M. A! hy the Reo. Isaaa 
Milner, D.D. 



SUBSEQUENT EVIDENCE OF IMMATURE PREACHING. 

*I set out,* owned Mr, Cecil, *with levity in ther 
pulpit. It was above two years before I could get the 
victory over it, though I strove under sharp piercings 
of conscience. My plan was wrong. I thought preach- 
ing was only entering the pulpit, and letting off a ser- 
mon. I really imagined this was trusting to God, and 
doing the thing cleverly ! 

* I talked, with a pious man, on the subject. — ^^ There 
is nothing,'* said he, ** like appealing to facts." We 
sat down, and named names. We found nien in my 
habit disreputable : this first set my mind right. I saw 
such a man might sometimes succeed ; but I saw, at the 
same time, that whoever would succeed in his general^ 
interpretations of Scripture, and would have his ministry 
that of a workman that needeth not be ashamed, must 
be a laborious man. What can be produced,' asks Mr. ' 
Cecil, * by men who refuse this labour ?./ — a few raw 
notions; harmless, perhaps, in themselves, but false as' 
stated by them. What, then, should a young minister 
do ? His office says " Go to your books. Go to re- 
tirement. Go to prayer.V "No !" says the enthu- 
siast : '< Go, to preach. Go, and be a witness !'* A 
witness ! — of what ? He don't know.' 
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Beircrtingy iaeUyf to the preacher under whose name' 
these quotations and observations hare been introduced 
in this place, the reader is now femished with aa 
eMHneffttion o£ the R«r. Hb. Wiote9^» pnblishedU Ser* 

DR. WINTER^S PUBLISHED SERMONS ARE^ 

' The Importance of Religious Education ;* preached 
at the Rev. Thomas- Towle^s Meeting, London Wall, 
for the Benefit of the Bartbolomew^Close ScJaool^ 1784. 
*^ The Hi^y Tendency and Extensive Influenq^ «f 
the Christian Disp^isation ;' pneaehed at Salter's ISa^p 
before the Correspoadent Board of the Society^ ia 
Si^itlandy for Pcopagating Christian Knowledge, n&8.— • 
' The Reasonableness of National HumUiation^' f reach* 
ed, on a Fast-Day, at Hammersmitb, 1793*^ The 
Paioftd and Pleasing Vicissitudes of Life;' preached in 
Southwark^ January the First,, 1795.-^^ Dominion of 
Jesus Christ over the Elementa of Nature;,* preached 
at Little Wild Street Meeting,, in (annuaUy institutei) 
Commemoration of the Great Storm of 1703,, November 
tl^i^. 27th, 1798.! — < Public Mercies acknowledged and 
improved ;^ preached on a General Thanksgivings ol. 
HataOFer Street Meeting, Long Acre^ Novcsnber 2St, 
nstS»f^^ A Charge, at the OidinatioQ of the Bev. Fre« 
deric Hamilton,' at Brighton, 1799«^^< Jlefiections on 
the Present State of Popery, compared with ite Former 
State;' preached at Sialter's Hall, November, 1800*-«-« 
^ findless Duration of Future PuniiAments ;' preached 
at the Rev. James Knight's Meeting, Collyer's Bents^. 
Southwark, at a Monthly Association, December, 1802. 
— .< Obstacles to Success in Beligioua Education ;* 
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preached at the Rev. William Wall's Meeting, Pave- 
ment, Moorfields, at the Monthly Association, January, 
1808. — * Sermon, preached before the Missionary So- 
ciety ;' at Tottenham Court Road Chapel, on the An- 
niversary of 1808. — * Sermon at the Solemn Separation 
of the Rev. John Bruce, to the Pastoral OflBice ov^r the 
Congregational Church assembling in St. James's Street, 
Newport, Isle of Wight ;' preached on the Evening of 
May 25, 1808. — * Reflections on the Character and 
Translation of Enoch ;' preached at Hammersmith, on 
the Death of the Rev, William Humphryes, October 9, 
1802. — * Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, to the Pastoral Office over the Congregational 
Church at Hammersmith;' late under the Pastoral Care 
of the Rev. Williani Humphryes, June 22, 1809.— 
' Predominant Influence of Christian Principles in Life 
and in Death;' preached at Lower Tooting, Surry, 
April the 1 9th, 1 8 1 2, on the Sudden and much lamented 
Death, on the 6th of April, of the Rev. J&mes Bowden, 
for many years Pastor of the Protestant Dissenting 
Society in that village, 1812. 



THE END. 



WUttliighani ml Rowland, Prlntcn, Goiwdl Street, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, * # 

A Tu>o unique Podket Volumes, enriched with a Hunim^md^ ' 

Four Embellishments, Price 10s. Boards, ^^ « 

THE .*f.' *■ 

HISTOIIY 
THE HOLY BIBLE : 

^ contained in the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, in easy Verse. Including a concise Relation of 
the Sacred History, from the Birth of Creation to the Timet 
of our Lord and Saviour, J^sus Christ, and his Apostlet; * 
and comprehending all tjbie Memor^le Traiuactions^durMiig 
the Space of above Four Tliousand Years* . . 

' It is, perhaps, the greatest advantage of Mhyme — ^fhat it makei a 
ttroDg hnpressum on the menury of yomig persons, for which reason 
Verse has been so often made the vehicle qf Religioua Inetruetion ; and 
the impression of the lacts of Sacred History is, certainly made mach 
stronger by the Aid rfCute, when these are wd^ex«ctt/«l^— as is cer- 
^tainly the case in these little volnmes. 

^ With respect to the Poetry, though it has not the elegance and 
ease of Cowper, it is, generally, superior to works of this kind ; and 
there are passages of superior merit. Upon the whole, we think it an 
/elegani and pleasing present to young people vdioare fond of poetiy.'— ^ 
Evangelical MagazmCyfor June 1812. 



Jn the same style qf Elegance, correctly printed in T\oo Pocket 

Volumes, and embellished with Sixty-one Cuts, Price only 

85. in Boards, 

THE 

LIFE OF OUE BUESSED LORD AND SAVIOUR, 

JESUS CHRIST: 

AN HEROIC POEM, IN TEN BOOKS. 

« ■ 

By SAMUEL WESLEY, M. A. 
And Author of an History of the Holy Bible^ 
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mine A hiiinhtMtts, Prke <kk Ai JBoi^ 

EMBLEMS, 

DIVINE AND MORAL. 

BY tEANC£S QUABLESw 

* Qnuies and his Poetry are too well known, in the ffelicions world, 
to tited imr eticoraHuiD. lui iwUthMkits are iBVai^lBlien, hira niB |Hieli^ 
bfiiU of l^ts of wit. The preiNnt ei&tnm is kw<«li% ptmed ^jf 
Whitvimoham, and embeUkhed with ver^ pretty engnmnigs on loaod/— 
£tNii^«UcaI MagazHU, 

* Criticism accords Sp giving to the author of these Emblems tibe 
pras^ lof pMrfbnnd knbwlei^iey fteKd ^risttuMny and winsift devMiob* HH 
desenres more. His wit iHls M«h«^ ^ ^JmetiammAm »f dmmcH^. 
kiXDf and his Mtnia deeiu ^^r"^-githtt«iidiHB Hpi ■iiii* _uf Ml evangS- 
ieal recommendators ^ liMive td Wtt^ jlidgM^ lo ptonoonce *< what 
share of merit is dae to the poet*" Qaarles has at length ebtained 
the kwird to which he was entitled*'— i4<lMrMMneii# tfe lilhe prtteid 
EdUimu 

\* QUARLES'S SCHOOL W ITifi ttEA&T. with the 
HiEKOGLYPHics OF THE LiFB OF Mah» printed uniformly 
with th« fore-mentioned Volume^ wUI soon be published. 

Also, neatly printed. Price \s, 6d, in Boards, 

DEVOUT EXERCISES 

•^ OF 

THE HEART; 

in Meditation and Soliloquy^ Prayer and Praise. By the 
late pious and ingenious Mrs. ELIZABETH ROWE. To 
which are prefixed Memoirs of the Author, with a Por- 
trait. 

Reviewed and Published^ at Her Request, 
By I. WATTS, D.D. 



